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His last appearance at Paris was at the cere- 
mony of the Emperor’s funera}, when an old 
man, wearing the uniform of the Irish brigade, 
decorated with the St. Louis and the Legion, 
attracted unusual attention; and on being rec- 
ognized, was saluted with cheers of enthusiasm, 
many colonels leaving their ranks to embrace 
one who had befriended them in years long 
past. 7 

His remains were laid in the convent of St. 
John, followed to the grave by a numerous cor- 
tege of the civil and military authorities of Bru- 
ges. He himself had declined the honor of a 
/military funeral, saying, “She had’ lived long 
enough, and that if a platoon fire over his grave 
were to call him back to life, he should only 
| regret it.” . . 
| Such, in substance, is the brief paragraph to 
which I have alluded; and it now only remains 
for me to state my Own conneetion with it, 





: ey Frreips—I had believed that there was 
end of my ‘‘ Confessions,” and that Harry 
tequer should not again appear before you 
guise of penitent, whén a few days back my 
ss chanced to fall upon a_ paragraph in a 
| paper, which at once dispelled this con- 
and made me feel that one more inci- 
ife remained to be communicated, 
peace of myself for ever. 
e [allude to runs thus: At Bruges, 
Inst., died the Count O’Mahon, 
r of the Legion of Honor, General 
France, and Knight of Malta. He 
oldest officer in the French army, having 
sd the service in the year 1751, when he 
ot completed his fourteenth year. Had 
ed until June, he would have reached 
ed age of 107.. He successively 
armies of the Regency, Louis the 
, the Republic, the Consulate, and the é 
might, had he so wished, have re- || which was as follows: J 
ank under the Restoration; but| In the year 18291 was on my way to England, 
feat ppt otat St. Jean terminated | after an absence of some years on the continent, 
r duration and number are | and arrived in Bruges fatigued with a long jour- 
ney, prosecuted with scarcely an interval of reat 
from the time of my leaving Belgrade. I was 
not sorry to find that, if I should be obliged to. 
halt, I could caleulate on the comforts of a 
Flemish inn, and enjoy, besides, the opportunity 
of seeing the many curious and interesting ob- 
jects the ancient city possesses. Added to this, 
that during my late rambles in the east of Eu- 
rope, I had few occasions'to hear any news of 
England, or know what course events might 
have taken in our political world. At Bruges I 
was certain to find newspapers, and perhaps 
countrymen also; so that, upon every score, I 
was well satisfied with my resting-place. 

For thefirst few days L was content to ramble 
unguided through the old city, where every step 
reveals some trait of its former grandeur, when 
its streets were crowded withthe rich merchants 
of Lombardy and Venice, and when the dark- 
featured Turk came to trade wijh the haughty 
burghers, whose pledged word. was a bond in 
every state of Europe, The. Spanish features 
of the place still remain; and the habitudes of 
the south are preserved by their descendants, 
whostill observe the ‘‘siesta;” and in the grace- 
ful mantilla, worn partly across the face, you 
may trace the coquetry of Andalusia. _ 

Toward the close of my week, I visited the 
hospital of St. John, and devoted a day to the 
pictures by Memling—those wonderful perform- 
ances, where expression alone carries the be- 
holder, away, and leaves him insensible to all. 
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atalogue of distinguished services in 
many, Holland, Italy, Egypt, Aus- 
ussia, follows the announcement, 
g which two exploits are sufficiently sin- 
to merit notice. The capture of three 
essels of war by two infantry battalions, 
e. field. artillery, under the comman 
of Colonel O’Mahon. They were attacked by 
him when closed up by ice in the Scheldt, and 
taken, after a miost desperate engagement, 
which lasted six hours. The other, is a men- 
tion of his being wounded at Bautzen, where a 
shell entered the chest.of his horse, and explo- 
ding, threw him to the height of sixteen feet in 
the air, the only injury he received bemg a 
brken arm. The Emperor, who witnessed the 
accident, having inquired who. the officer, was, 
merely shrugged his shoulders, and said, * No- 

ning will kill O’Mahon.” Give 
Tn the Irish brigade his name was revered and. 
jected beyond that of any officer who ever 
anded it. And although a strenuous sup- 
orter of the principles of freedom, and an ar- 
wnt follower cf the revolution, in his address 
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manner he might have been a courtier of 
saillesin its most polished era. He was not 
conspicuous sourage and daring, than 
and modest demeanor ; 
3.of merit owed their 
ations, than. to any 
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iv A LAST CONFESSION 


defects of grouping and effect. Never h 
artist such power in the portraiture of featur 
The faces are never forgotten; the eyes riv 
their looks on you; the lips seem to mutter. 
dreadful story of their sorrows; the tremu 
cheek, the hivid jaw, the sunken orbit, 
you wherever you go, and the memory 
es not away. 

That strange coffer, called the C! 
Ursula, is of all his works the most fini 
the most costly. The different surface 
singular relic are ornamented b 
senting scenesfrom the legend of St. Ursula ai 
the eleven thousand virgins of Cologne. This 
is indeed the triumph of the artist’s genius, and 
is unsurpassed for the peculiar beauty of its 
coloring and finish. : 
To enjoy to the utmost the contemplation of 
this charming production, I drew a chair from 













one of the window recesses in front of it, and : 


sat down alone and im silence, to feast my eye- 
sight and my fancy. The venerable monk who 
acted as my guide withdrew, and left me to 
myself and my musings. ahs os ere 

The stillness, unbroken by a sound, and the 
tempered light streaming through the narrow, 
barred, deep windows, wrappe“ me in a revery 
so profound, that I never noticed the entrance 
of a stranger who had come in, and taken place 
in front of the altar-piece, and sat with clasped 
hands in mute admiration before it. A low 
cough he gave, first directed my attention to- 
ward him, and I now perceived that he was an 
old, apparently a very oid man, whose white 
hair was neatly gathered into a queue behind. 
His forehead was high and narrow, the temples 
strongly indented by time, but still showing the 
villares formation so indicative of strength and 
decision of character. The features all bore 
traces of his having once been handsome ; but 
the look of birth and blood was even more 
markedly their characteristic. Not even time 
and the world’s changes had erased the stamp 
of nobility upon his brow, and the deep wrinkles 
of age only tempered the look of pride his fea- 
tures wore. His dress was a plain blue frock, 
buttoned in military fashion, and bearing on the 
breast the mark where a star had once been 
worn; a faint strip of crimson in a button-hole 
showed that he still carried the decoration of 
the legion. Trowsers, and shoes, and silk 
stockings, scrupulously neat and well cared for, 
completed a costume which, though simple as 
possible, yet preserved threughout the air of one 
accustomed to regard dress as an essential of his 
position. The mostremarkable, indeed the only 


remarkable thing he hi wasa chapeau shaped | 


in the ancient mode, and Jooped up witha broad 
seemed to me, of one whose look and- bearing 
had so little in accordance with the practices 
and the doctrines of which it was the banner. 
This lay on the floor at his side, as well as a 
ae with a massive and richly-chased head of 
gold. : 

Tt was but a moment before I remarked hi 
that IT was wondering within myself what had 
become of that great stamp of manhood, that 
race of handsome looking, but stern fellows, 
one sees on the canvas of Vandyk and Velas- 
quez, where noble birth seems indelibly writt 
on every lineament, and proud thoughts anc 
great aspirations seem throned upon their lofty 

rows. And now, as if to answer the rising 
doubt, there he sat, the very type of that race 1 
was regretting. So thoroughly was he absorbed 
in his owm reflections, that I had ample oppor- 


and | 































should add something of his servic 
is too great a story to be garbled. 
ment, and [ll try my luck withhim, a 
has just struck me.’ ek 


approaching the old man, saluted h 
deference a young officer pays to o1 
superior in rank and station. 
slowly from his chair, assisting hi 
both hands, and when he had acquired tk 
position, displayed a figure, which: d 
work of time, was strikingly noble } 
could not hear what passed between the 
I could see, that while the colonel appex 
press some point with a degree : 
in his manner, the Count O’M: 
his entreaty, and seemed desirous 
se F F 


were only to tell you what day t ; 


two years ago, from this very day, I 
epaujette in your brigade.” Pe 


self proudly up, ‘I remember it well” 
swam the Pregal to carry the orders for the cav- 
alry to ford the river and advance on Deppen. 
Are you correct? can it really be so far back? 









! t d| great changes.” 
tri-colored ribbon—a strange emblem, as it] 


tion of the old gentleman. 

“No; but I confess I have the 
osity to do so.” 

“He isa countryman of yours,” re} 
colonel ; ‘‘ and one you may well fe 
know. At least I think the praise is not i 
plied to a man whose services, if not direc 
to the cause of his own country, have yet be 
such as to raise the estimation of .that land i 
the mind of every one who has ever know 
him. If the fruit be an indication of the 
yours must be no common land.” | 
“© Who is he, then ?? : 
Count O’Mahon. With any othern 


tron: 
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The colonel turned away as 


The 


sit 
**You’ll not refuse me, m 


“Indeed! How so?” zy 


- 


**'Thisis the sixteenth of Febru 


‘At Eylau,” said the old man, n 
you 


How short it seems.” 


“Alas! sir, the time has been long enough for 


The old man apparently did not hear the “ob- 


servation, but stood as if endeavoring to re- 


muttered ina low, broken voices — 

_“ How was it Y—itran thus. Do youremem- 
ber the Ordre du Jour, Colonel—the concluding 
words I mean? I have it, I have it. ‘ Aude- 
la de la Vistule comme au-dela du Danube, au 
milieu des frimas de Vhiver, comme au com- 


member some circumstances of the past. Then 


mencement de Pautomne nour serons toujours 


les soldats Francais, et 
la grande armee?” _ 
There wasa tone of elation in which he spoke 
these words, that resounded within my heart 
like the beating of a drum; and I faaoice 
that the old officer himself assumed, at the in 
stant, ihe port and bearing of the parade. 
And this, you say, is the day of Eylau?” 
repeated he ina sadder voice. “Well, coloxel; 


les soldats Francais de 
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You are n 
in’s faults of min : ‘ 
may not, nor isitsosure, [could 
for not doing so. Well, well, it is! 
ikely I shall see another anniversary 
great day—I’ll be with you.” With 
ords, the old gentleman bowed courte- 
and slowly withdrew, leaving us alone 
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knew I was in luck this morning,” said 
lonel gaily, ‘I won every game at bill- 
received a dozen pleasant letters by the 
-—and best of all, have succeeded in getting 
count to meet you at-dinner; and now, do 
t be a moment late—four o’clock to the in- 
nt, remember—punctuality is one of the old 
ral’s foibles, and we must not trench on 














dily promised to be in good time 
anticipated so much pleasure, I took 
sw friend, and resumed my wan- 

he town. = 
to be mindful of the colonel’s 
minutes before four o’clock I en- 
quarters in the ‘“ Grande Place,” 
w was filled with soldiers at the after- 
. We were standing at the win- 
the scene, and admiring the tab- 
by the troops and the bystanders, 
cturesque costumes so well harmoni- 
he rich character of the back-ground 
e carvings of the old doorways, 
gables, the massive consoles la- 
racery, all shone brightly in the 
aen, suddenly, the drums beat to 
2 men stood to arms; and the same 
perceived the old count approaching 
wale of the Place. Ashe came slowly 
alo of the line, the ranks presented 
A the drums beat the salute; and even 
8 ance we were, it was plain to see the 
d £ feeling of the oldsoldier at this mark of 













respect and honor. i 
Tt was well thought of,” said I, * 
him in this fashion.” 

A mere accident, nevertheless,”’ replied the 
colonel ; or rather entirely owing to himself, 

® for he has thought proper to put on his uniform 
—and see, only look what a uniform it 1s.” 

I strained my eyes to catch sight of him once 
more, and certainly a more striking figure [ 
never beheld. His coat of dark green, lined 
with white, was long and wide in the skirts, and 
unornamented, save by two large and massive 
gold epaulettes ; atwhite vest, descending low 
and with flapped pockets, was opened in front | 


receive 


to display.a rich jabot of deep Valenciennes 
Jace. He wore breeches of white kersey- 
mere, and siik stockings clocked with gold; 
and in hisshoes there shone two buckles, whose 
brilliancy leftno question of their great value. 
His cocked hat, trimmed along the border with 
ostrich feathers, displayed a boquet of tricolor- 
ed ribbon, as did also his sword-knet. He wore 
the cross of St. Louis on its broad ribbon ; and 
the grand decoration of the legion wasattached 
to 


’ 


Scoat . ¢ en 
tis a uniform I have never seen before,” 


said De Bourqueny, ‘‘ but unquestionably itbe- 
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omes him well, and he looks like a courtier of 

he time of Louis XIV. taking his ev-ning walk 

a the terrace at Versailles.” 

The door of the salon opened at this moment, 
the General Count O’Mahon was announ- 


He 3 
n little disposed to wonder 

mel,”’ said the count, as he 
vith tne | grace of the oldschool. 
“They didnt know, perhaps, that it was 
strictly, in accordance with the regulation.” 

“It is new to me, also, co never saw 
you wear it.” CAB. (50% 

“No, my dear friend, nor have I fe 
than forty years; but I bethought x 
were to be, as it may in ail likelihood, 
anniversary I shall ever keep, of one 
great and glorious days, . 
the occasion than by aso 
This isthe uniform of the ‘Irish Br 
“Indeed,” said the colonel ; ‘ther 




















, mel 5 * 
sion is most apropos to present aco 
my friend here.” 
The old i 





1 count’s eyes sparkled, and I even 
thought his cheek showed a heightened color, — 
as he held out a hand toward me. is 
_*Seventy-six years of absence, sir, have era- 
sed every personal recollection, but have not ob- 
literated the love I bear my country. May I 
take the liberty te shake your hand—it is only 
thus I can ever salute Ireland.” ; 
There was a graceful ease, and elegance in- 
deed, in the air of the old count, that imparted 
a charm to the very simplest phrase; and he 
displayed, to the greatest advantage, the perfec- 
tion of that courtly bearing of the old time, by 
divesting it of all its frivolity, and only preser- 
ving the suave urbanity which gives all its 
charm. His slightly stooped figure, his vener- 
able head, the scarcely perceptible tremor of his 
voice, were all indescribably touching; and I 
feel ashamed at my own abortive effort to con- 
vey any adequate idea of a manner, the most 
ascinating I ever remember to have met with. 
The dinner proceeded as pleasantly as such 
small parties generally do; and the host ex- 
erted himself to establish that feeling of ease 
between strangers, which insures the happy 
flow of conversation, and induces a freedom 
akin to actual intimacy. 

The old count rade many inquiries about 
the places I had visited in the east of Europe, 
and asked for many persons, some of whom I 
had the fortune to meet with, and of whose 
career he heard with pleasure. In Vienna he 
was well known, and had passed some of his 
happiest days: and of these he spoke with ar- 
dor and-feeling, recounting many anecdotes, 
which amusingly depicted the varying aspects 
of the world, at diflerent eras of his life. 

De Bourqueny from time to time seemed dis- 
posed to give his reminiscences a turn toward. 
the military events of his career; but the count, 
either inattentive to his suggestions, or, as [ 
suspected, studious to avoid the topic, scarcely 
ever adverted to them, and then but briefly. 

* And now, sir,”” said O’Mahon, “‘that we 
have discussed Austria and Italy, and have 
wandered along the Danube almost, to the 
Black Sea, tell me some news of a land far 
nearer and dearer to us both. What of Ireland ? 
—is she more prosperous, or richer, or happier 
than I knew her, in times long past ?” , 

‘°T maust also speak from memory, sir—a 
short interval, indeed, compared to the absence 
you allude to—but I should say, that she is 


































vi 
both richer and happier than formerly. Thi 
benefits of freedom more widely diffused ha 
engendered a cocial amelioriation also 
condition of the peasantry has improved | 
resources of the Jand have met develop 
and astate of things, more nearly appro 
ing to that of England, has introduce 
confidence in the law, and mor 
its mandates.” Pf i 
“So far so good—this is‘ 
must lead to great results 
how are they affected tow 


blun’ 
2% Do they d 
heir sires ?” sey 
sperity nor their forgive- 
great as you suspect. When 
id so merely in compari- 
e heard and read of their 
on, for certainly there is little to 
employment of the phrase on other 


















| home, abroad, so totally 


| gay, dashing fellow, we know him 


who seem so sanguinary and 
the © 


is there in the air of Ireland that c 











that barbarous monster, who shoots 
he would a mad dog ?”? ee 
*¢ Nor will you ever understand it, ‘my 
colonel,” said the count, ‘*’till you know so 
thing of Irish character—the strangest hu 
compound that ever was formed—so full” 














~ Inno country have I witnessed such 
po asin my own; nowhere have I seen 
the suffering which want and misery engender, 
so great; nor, I will add, have [ ever heard of 
a people who have borne up with a more endu- 
ying patienc er evils so heart-crushing.”? 
“You are right, quite right ; political privi- 
leges were doled out so scantily as even to be 
behind the requirements of the time. The na- 
tion, poor an bel gctoi ones and uninstructed, 
was, in actual intelligence, in advance of its 
rulers; and deemed each new concession as a 
boon too long withheld to demand gratitude in 
return. It was a conquered country that never 
confessed defeat; while the conqueror, too 
proud of his success, and too contemptuous to- 
ward his foe, never bestowed a thought upon 
him, nor thought that the smouldering embers 
could ever burst intoa blaze. The nation should 
have been incorporated with England, heart 
and soul at once ; there was no other course to 
follow; equal laws and equal rights would have 
engendered equal loyalty and good faith.” 

“The guaranties were never equal, count; 
the allegiance to Rome——” __ 

“The allegiance to Rome,” interrupted he, 
smiling ; ‘and affair of the priesthood.” 

** But the Celt never did love the Saxon,” 
said [, inattentive to his former remark, whose 
spirit | knew too well to dream of contradicting ; 
‘‘and when a few moments since, I spoke of 
the endurance of the people, I alluded not to 
political, but social evils. The poverty that 
met not benevolence to relieve, nor sympath 
to soothe it; the want, disease, and wretched- 
ness, were suffering beneath the eyes of their 
own countrymen—the sons of the soil, the de- 
scendants of their own ancient families—who 
preferred denouncing the cruelty of England, 
to making one bold or generous effort to help 
the poor.” ; 

“The landiords of Ireland had a happy des- 
tiny when they chanced upon that island,” said 
the count sternly. “In France they would 
scarce have met so much indulgence.” 

“No, parbleu,” said De Bourqueny, “‘ the 
‘Communistes,’ are speedy law-makers, and 
the executive is as active as the legislative 
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bo oF 

**We have our ‘Communistes’ too,” said 1, 
“sorry am I to confess it. There are parts of 
the country where life has not an hour’s pur- 
chase. These fearful crimes, published through- 
out Europe, are sources of shame and humilia- 
tion to many who would be proud of their 
country.” 


seeming contradictions, and yet so perfectly 
harmonious.” Pas peice. 
“Do your novellists instruct one on 
head ?? 
‘*] fear not much,” said I, to whom t 
tion was addressed. : 
“Say rather not at all,” interposed the 
“Never was there a land which has 
reason to be grateful to its chroniclers 
was a country so defamed by its deser 
“<Come, come, count,” said I, “y 
forget one, whose graceful stories o 
try have done great and good servic 
cause—-whose portraiture of character 1 
tifully true and correct, and who has i 
even the quiet monotony of life in th 
classes of society, with the strongest 
and elicited the traits of a people by to 
most delicate and beautiful.” 
‘““The authoress you allude to has de 
this, and more. She has never, while depic 
her countryman, descended to any ui 
tery of his high qualities, still less 
from his real merits for the sake of 
monsters of crime or virtue have flc 
her pen—content to paint from the life, 
sents the portrait without exaggeration 
kind. They who value moving and exei 
events, or incidents of highly wrought power, 
may deem these things tame; but the truthful 
will live when these wild excrescences of ex- 
uberant fancy have withered to decay. 1 never 
meant to include her in my censure. What I 
would condemn is the habit of your writers to 
seize on certain traits—small and insignificant 
frequently—and by these endeavor to convey a 
portraiture of the people. The same spirit of 
conquest that brought the adventurer ever to 
Treland to burn, and slay, and enact forfeiture 
of the soil, has made his successor, the Anglo- 
Hibernian, derive his profit of the people, by 
exhibiting them in a false and unnatural lighé. 
The very same tyranny is as conspicuous in the 
one case as in the other. The Irishman was | 
the Helot, whose drunken gambols should 
amuse the pampered appetite of his ruler—his 
buffoonery was the stock in trade of every farce 
wniter—his blundering wit, the staple of every 
jest against him. Satie Gag which caught 
their character and feeling from being the tran- 
scripts of thought in his own native language, 
were ridiculed for their absurdity ; and the very 
poetry of his nature made a sarcasm against 
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him. : 
“* How little do they know of Treland and its 
speople, who regard the strong current of native 


























» nently Irish in character. It was the sardonic 


~ daring to jest when any other would have griey- 


§ us”. 
as intended by Sheridan to represent 
nof high and honorable motivés—his p 


ble impression of his frankness and can- 


shensible trait about him) was painted more 
€ vice ofan age than of a people. Yet, how 
e invariably represented, and how would 
y deviation from such a standard be received 
{ ublic? The poltroon Acres, the wretch- 
e of insufferable conceit and coward- 
the Buffo of the piece than the Irish 
- An English standard was set up, to 
everything must conform in morals, in 
, and in taste; every deviatiom from 
was stigmatized as Irish, and being Irish, 
Igar. The native eloquence of her speak- 
vas pronounced bombast—the glowing im- 
atioas and teeming fancies of her orators 
| jest and gibe among her more cold-tem- 
neighbors: all this one might forgive or 
t how pardon the wholesale calumny 

a whole people up to scorn—that could 
no other features to describe in a nation, 
_the reckless merriment, which momentary 
ent threw uppermost, as the volcano 
in fitful brilliancy, while the thunders 
paring their work of desolation beneath. 
was ever the nature of that wit, so emi- 










spirit of a man wrestling with hisill-fortune, and 


edinsilence. The ready reply, the ever present 
repartee had its source in a mind long coversant 
with its own thoughts, and a fancy soaring 
* above every ill victorious.’ These were the 
stores your writers drew upon, when they gave 
the Irishman to the world as the buffoon of the 
novel and drama. Inthe same way, they could 
see nothing in the sudden and violent outbreaks 
of his passion thaa the fitful vehemence of the 
savage. They would not wait to consider the 
man in his trials and temptations, in his ignor- 
ance and want—unfriended, unheeded, pained 
with real, maddened with supposed wrongs ; his 
experience of the world suggesting distrust and 
oppression, and his traditionsall telling of atime 
when his forefathers were the owners of that 
soil he now tilled asaserf. They would not 
stoop to know or think of these things; they 
were satisfied with the straws that marked the 
course of the stream, they never cared for the 
depth of the current that ran beneath. __ 
“But stranger than all this, no novellist has 
thought of Ireland as'a theme for historical sto- 
ry, yet what land has experienced such anevyent- 
ful jitory ? Where have such elements entered 
em scene so well contrasted, so strongly marked 


_ cullarities, such as they were, dwelt on to elicit: 
a fayorable impre 
dor ; and even his passion for duelling (the most 
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every feature of difference? The native 
‘ice among his followers, the stranger.baron 
his retainers, the Anglo-Irish exaggerating 
person évery vice of either; the Celt and 
Norinan, the Priest and the Laic, the craft 
a nd the doughty warrior, were al] 
of crumbling ciyilization, 
a new order of things— 
trange usages, every. 
tribute to embellish 
of the novellist as in. 













astery abi 
‘haps, 1 aught ag 
advanced, I never cor 
duction in situations to. whi 
‘ed, t 
indeed, my acquaintance with so much o 
lish literature as bore reference to I d, end- 
ed with the life of a dear friend and brother offi- 
cer, who fell at the battle of Champ-Aubert. 
Poor fellow! he was happy in so much as he 
never witnessed Fontainebleau or Waterloo.” 

The old count, whose excitement had sus- 
tained him hitherto, and supplied strength for an 
effort above his natural forces, now sank back 
im his chair wearied and exhausted. 

‘** Colonel,” said he, after a pause which we 
felt no inclination to break; “‘and you, my 
young countryman, may I ask your pardon fox 
this piece of an old man’s garrulity. You your- 
self are however to blame; you started a topic 
which for years past has lain in my heart, and ig 
! associated, in one respect, with the very happi- 
est hours of my life. [alluded a tew moments 
since to a comrade, the Colonel Derinzy—he 
was my aid-de-camp for some years; and we 
amused ourselves, in the dulness of garrison life 
and fortress duty, by compiling a number of sto- 
ries. Of some, history, of others, memory, and 
of others again, mere fancy supplied the mate- 
rial. Poor performances they were, but they 
amused hours that would otherwise have hun; 
heavily on our hands, besides that they forme 
one last link to the land of our birth. The his- 
tory of their composition might, perhaps have 
more interest than anything in the fictions theme 
selves. Many a scene was written under cir- 
cumstances, and in places, sufficiently strange 
and remote to excite curiosity and astonish- 
ment: some on the eve of a battle—some at the 
outposts, when a threatened attack could not 
damp our ardor respecting a favorite character. 
One whole tale was written during the siege of 
Dantzic—another was finished beneath the 
walls of the Cremlin. Ido not know whether 
these circumstances gave any coloring to the 
stories in their course ; I should perhaps say not ; 
at least, we felt at the time of writing as though 
we were still in the Green Isle, and treading the 
very green hills and valleys we were describ- 
in 2” 

% And what became of them, count—they 
were not lost I hope ?” i 

‘No: the haversack that once held them in 
my baggage-train containsthem still. I looked 
over them a few days since, but the ink has fa- 
‘ded and my eyesight too, and so I couldnot de- 
cipher the lines as < wished. The companion 
of my labors, however, is gone, and I cenfess, 

























vit A LAST CONFESSION 


old as Iam, the sight of them made my hi 
heavy the whole day after.” 

J have now, my dear reader, present 
with the substance of a conversation w! 
unhappily too prolix, my only apology 
.erest I felt in it at the time. Aw 
and Ihave done. The pleasure I felt 
count’s society, inclined me to delay n 
ure for above a week, duri 
several hours of each day ¥ 
evening of my stay, when 
leave of him, he presented 1 
pack containing is MS 












"| announce themselves the editors. St 
neal aeee One wot | distinctly and explicitly to state, is not th 
a friendship. ; here; and it is only because the picture 
T have céent yet before the world, that I have need to 
sapeta avail a them that my weak and trembling hand cou 
never have produced the broad lights and s 
ows of Irish life which these fictions exhibit 5 
and with this assurance I desire to write my- 
self, gratefully yours, oe ae 















ough 
use some 
y or other, and if ever 
hen to see the light, I _have 
in, that it shall not be, until my 
store for. vere ne Srey eS) m5! 
; cones fend such the Harry Losreqver. 
stories, for whichIshallask' Templeogue, May 25, 1844, : J 
eee Pig : “ r Q 5 
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CHAPTER I. — "| gouse, ana opened towatd the street throug 
| window so large, that it co ‘one side ¢ 





COMING TO THE ASSIZES. 





the room, upon acon ae and ample bal: 
cony. Hither, onaserene | orenoonin he sun 
mer of 1757, sounds of bustle ar ity in the — 
town attracted a merry group, who left their 
well-covered tables to slake the awakened ap- 
petite of curiosity. The sare sounds had pen- 
etrated the dungeon, and smote upon the hope- 
less hearts ofdrooping captives. Sad faces ap- 
peared at the unglazed and strong-barred aper- 
tures in the gloomy edifice on the opposite side 
of the street ; but such was the nature of the 
gulf between the imprisoned and the prosper- 
ous free, that it admitted no interchange of 
benevolence. . 

However inveterate may be the wickedness 
of the heart of individual man, it must be ad- 
mitted that social humanity has participated in 
the improvement and progress of the century. 
There is a sublime, and a beautiful, and a pic- 
turesque, in mortals, as well as in the physical 
nd ZA ( creation ; there is an art or science of the poets. 
rs, and oiteu graciously ai the doors. | ical and true in the one department as well as 
rares, millinery, jewelry, ornamerts and | the other ; and with the advance of civilization, 
iments for belle and beau—arms, too, for | the rules and principles of this art have become 
—the fan to to be wielded by the small | better understood and appreciated.’ Taste in. 

white hand, which looked still smaller beneath | morals and taste in scenery have alike improv- 
the expanded engine it brandished—the rapier, | ed, learning on the one hand to respect nature, 
hanger and cane, tor the ruder hand of man— | and on the other to pay the homage of uncon- 
_gold-laced hats, perukes, and most elaborate | scious admiration to ihe excellence of Christian 
head-dresses, were arttully and invitingly set principle. Tt could scarcely happen now, that 
forth to view. The hotels had their reinforce- | in a group of happy men, coafronted by such a 
ments of hostlers. waiters, ranners—some ling- | spectacle as the prison of Uionmel exhibited, 
ering and jouaging at the gateways—some } there should not be found some: heart sensible 
thrown out like scouts in advance of a position. | to a feeling of compassion, and some voice to 
The ambulatory establishments of hair-dressers, | speak for the unfortunate. On the occasion 
who had made their circuit with the bar, had be- | commemorated by our story it was not so. The 
come fixed for the week, and were in expecta- | dungeon walls and bars seemed to be as muck 
tion of the artists whe were to preside in them. | thought of by the guests of the Spread Eagle as 
All was bustle and exvitement, and all, except | the wretches who pined and trembled within 
the sad brows of culprits, who looked from the ! them. This was all, however unamiable, per- 
grated windows or orifices in their cells on | perfectly consistent. When proiligacy and ex- 
the preparation in the streets below—all was ' cess are worshiped among the virtues, the lu- 
gay. Alas! what petty interests and expectan- ) manities will be but slightly regarded, 
cies can alienate human hearts from human; The guests of the Spread Eagle, and the 
sympathies! townsmen of Clonmel, had something more at- 
Nearly opposite the jail, and full in view of it, | tractive to gaze on than the faded countenances 
stood the principal hotel of the town, the Spread of captives. The judges were to enter, and the 
Eagle—a name given by the usual courtesy to | assizes to be opened, before the close of the 
the nondescript creature which hung proxy for|day. In anticipation, the country gentlemen 
the regal bird, expanded all abroad on the ca- | were now beginning to assemble, and the streets 
pacious sign-board. The Spread Eagie was an | were ina bustle toreceive them. 
inn where the sojourne; might take his ease| There was something very impressive in the 
amid many comforts. The spacious window of | manner in which the aristocracy of that day 
the bar, which occupied the front of the ground | presented themselves upon occasions of pomp 
floor, held forth a promise amply redeemed in| and ceremony among the people. Favorite 
the story above, where the public room of the | actors were not more attentive to costume, nor 
imn extended through the whole depth of the | were theatrical processions arranged mole care. 
1 


The lady stude on the castle wail, 
Beheld baith dale and down, 
When she was *ware of a host of men, 
Came riding toward the town. 
Oxy BaLuap. 


The nobles of our land c 
Were much delighted then, 
To have ai their command 
A crew of lusty men. 
x45 Time’s ALTERATION. 























| 
‘é Tipperary assizes were at hand, and the 
sounty town, Clonmel, had given notice of their 
ear approach, by the usual premonitory symp- 
toms. The streets and the inhabitants put on 
an air of féte and expectancy. Shops and shop- 
__ windows displayed, so far as the lowering pro- 
ad jections of heavy pent-houses admitted of dis- 

more than the customary aitractions. 

and fair taces were to be seen behind the 
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fully than the “exits and entrances” of the gen- 


tlemen of Munster, when they assembled 
the assizes. The town was their stage— 

whole public their auditory; and they dress 
and decorated with an anxiety not less thai 
fessional, to produce effect. Nor was thi 
tentation impolitic. By the 


ed upon the people ; and passions were | 
ly overawed and kept in cheek by as 
nage, which, had they broken out in [ 
violence, would have been with very great dif- 
ficulty resisted. The times, too, demanded, on 
the part of every gentleman, a train attendants, 
~ on which he could place reliance for needful 
lefence, no less than for purposes of show. He 


byron: 


ved surrounded by a population where law | Safe in his own pocket., *T wili be a long da 
was had in little esteem. Its lictors, the con- | before they forget to him the start he playec 


ofthe time; were not well qualified te 
“majesty or its terrors—to grace its 
, or to enforce its ordinances. The mili- 
tary, narrowly limited in numbers, and widely 
dinereed. could do little more than retain the 
towns, and occasionally make demonstrations 
of strength, to overawe a turbulent district. 
Every landed proprietor was thus taught to feel 
that he must find protection in his own stout 
heart and practiced arm, and in the services of 
his faithful retamers. Thus each gentleman, 
according to his property and degree, had a train 
more or less numerous, constituting, whatever 
he ehose to eall it, what was substantially his 
body-guard. The system or fashion might be 
described as general throughout the couutry. 
The gentleman had his followers—the poor 
man of influence had his faction. All had 
something to look to for protection, diflerent 
from, and often opposed to, the laws which all 
professed to live under. : 
The. country gentlemen were assembling, and 
from time to time, some one of the party in the 
balcony would point out a new comer, and add 
a notice of his titles and distinction, 

A company of iwenty rode by, two and two, 
the men attired in long great-coats, pistols in 
their holsters, and hangers by their sides. The 
multitudes at the sides of the streets saw them 
pass in a grim sileuce- 

“Does Sir Thomas himself not come to- 
day ?” asked a gentleman, on the balcony, of 
his neighbor. ' 

“Sir Thomas Brazier not come with his 
men?’ was the response. ‘* Surely he does. 
Look there at the end of the company—Sir 
Thomas 1s guarding his own guards. There 
will be a terror on the mob till he passes them 


stabule 


a 
pon 


_ The subject or this observation was now in 
sight, a man of middle age, massive, it might 
be said, in features and figure ; his eyes large, 
stern, und cold; his coloring deep, as of a 
Moor. He was mounted on a powerful and 
very spirited black horse ; and, except that his 
sword was straight, was armed as his retainers. 
It was evident he was not in favor with the 
town; but it was equally evident, they who 
loved him not, stood in fear of him. Occa 
sionally a motion and a murmur would be dis- 
cernible in the crowd as he rode along, but a 
look from him was enough to compose it. 
“There you go,” said the gentleman who 
had spoken last, ‘* stout and hard Sir Thomas! 
Well you know pour mena would not be safe 
after you. No, though there are not handier 
feliows at the pistol or the hanger, not in the 
barony. ’Tis something to trust them with 
their costly dress, Do you know that every 






high bearing of the | ever missing—many a fight ¢ 
gentry, a sense of their superiority was impress- | but Sir Thomas will have t 


popular | crowd,” observed a‘stranger. 





one of these large butte 





servants. Not o 


| “He has evidently few or na 

* Friends, sir? i suppose there is 
there, the poorest among them, that would 
rather see the thirty dozen of his livery butt 
showered melting hot down Brazier’s thro: 
than have the hundred pounds they’d seil 











them and the whole country, when he was a 


‘sheriff. What a night that was. Mr. Moore, 
you are welcome—and this is your blocming 
daughter? Mrs. Mary, by your leave, ] have 
my privilege, in my seventy-three good years”’ 
—and taking off his hat with an air of defer 


ence, he saluted the blushing cheek of the 
You remember well, Mr. — 


ce 


young lady. 
Moore, the night Sir Thomas had the Maras 
hanged by torch-light ?” 

“Remember? I’d like to see the man, Mr 
Chamberlain, that can. ever forgef that 1 
And it was not for anything remarkable the 





me 





happened, for God knows hanging is no uncom- 





mon affair with us, but it was the. awfuiness 


that was upon one’s spirits. 
so frightful in the unnaturaJ light, ‘and the cries 
of the people from the dark lanes were wonder- 
ful. One would think that the very worst of 
the dead were coming among us.” 

** You must know, sir,” said the old gentle- 
man, Mr. Chamberlain, to the stranger, who 


afforded him a convenient opportunity of rela-_ 
ting his knowledge, ‘‘ You must know that one — 






of the Maras was foster-brother to Prittyman 
of Gayville, and had beside the strongest faction 
in the country. The petition was ready to be 
sent upto Dublin Castle, and all the prisoners 


had to do was to get a long day from the time 
Well, it was dark in the eve- — 


of the sentenee. \ 
ning when the jury came in with the verdict. 
You could not see a feature in any man’s face. 
But there was not much thought about the 
thing for awhile. Every one knew the fellows 
must be brought in het fs The judge, Judge 
Crofton, put on the black cap, and Sir Thomas 
Brazier, the sheriff, standing at his side—he 
passed sentence of death, and Mara says, firm 
enough, though his voice was not quite stout : 
‘A long day, my lord.’ Not a word for a while 
from the judge. He made Sir Thomas Brazier 
sit at his side on the bench. You never saw in 
your life anything like the courthouse. A 
kind of unknown terror seemed to be creeping 
in the dimness through people’s hearts, and the 
piace was so silent, that the whispering of the 
judge and the sheriff, although the meaning of 
their words could not be made out, could be 
heard—we all heard it through the whole court. 
At last the judge speaks up, and speaks to the 
prisoners. They were to be taken from the 


Everythingleoked 


dock to the prison, where their belts were to © 


ve stricken off, and they were to be taken 
thence without a pause to the place of execu- 
tion, where they were to die. Oh! sir, death 
is dreadful enough in its mildest form—but 
such aform as that. If there was terror in the 
silence of the court, what was it to the shout of 
horror when this terrible sentence was given. 







won't do for Brazier. If he 


ong as his grandfat! 














‘be forgotten or forgiven to him.” 


] rather,” cried the young lady, ‘‘ who is the 
yonder, with that shocking 


old gentleman 
inting servant ?? 


laim overheard her, and replied: 
ee retstown. 


tail mere. 


has more dominion over it than his majesty ”? 






have heard tell at least.” 





a kind of pardon.” : 







; tion, Mrs. Mary. 


story may entertain you. 


does not touch a car 


won and lost monstrously. 





called Swop, froma habit that he never got rid 
of, till in dg a brace of bullets with Bob 
Harding, with no ground measured, m the 
Phoenix Park, poor Dick swopt his life. 

** Poor fellow, I suppose no body ever saw 
him come out of a merry set of fellows m the 
same clothes that he joined them, And to be 
sure, the changes were offen uncommon odd: 
Well, Dick is gone ; and there was cosey Ned 
Blakeney. Poor Ned—Isaw him last spring in 
Dublin, and he leaning on a servant, creepmg 
on the Beau-walk, bent double, and shaking, 
head, limbs, and hands. And still he goes to 
the Blazers, and has a man hired to throw the 
Mrs. Mary, Mrs. Mary, never 


dice for him. ~ ary, I 
you favor a gambler. Don’t take pattern from 


your cousin, Miss Ingleby, who says she would | y 


not marry a prince, if he was not card-mad. 
There are few that recover as Neville did. 


Well, ma’am, the party passed the day, from} 


_ inner on a Tuesday, at three o’elock, until 
about the same hour on Wednesday, four-and- 
twenty hoursat hazard, without an interruption, 
except for whatever refreshment they took. 
Neville was agreat winner. They say he made 
up for all his losses in the season, and added a 
smart sum tothe back of it. What doeshe do, 
but just turn the promissory notes of the two 
young Englishmen into cash, mount his horse, 







es WS Ee 
winds when he was eighty-six years | 
lived to an hundred, that one night 


_ Low asshe spoke; the watchful Mr. Chamber- } than ni t 
i | think the grazier was ?”” 
“That, Mrs. Mary, is Mr. Neyille, of Gar- 
v He need not ride in company for 
protection, and there’s his well-known cropped- 
; He has rode that beast on more oc- 
casions than one, eighty miles ina day, from 
Dublin to his own house, and for sixty miles of 
the way never touched the road. The fieldsare 
safer for a man with well stored pockets, than 
the &ing’s high-way. Here in Ireland the robber 


__ ** But tell me, Chamberlain, isnot that squint- 
ing rascal, Pearson, the highwayman? Sol 






_ **Not a doubt of the matter! Neville gothim 









_ ©T wish you would tell my daughter the story 
of the first meeting between master and man. 
_ My memory is not very good, and I should give 
_ at the best buta confused account of the thing.” 

**T eannot be employed more to my satisfac- 

* To wait upon the fair was 
~ always my honor and delight: Tonly wish my 
Neville; though he 
or a dice-box now, was 
. fond of high play some years back, and often} 
¢ The hardest day 
- and night he ever spent'was in Dublin, about 
the time of Chesterfield; when Neville led a 
dashing life for 2 winter or two.. There were 
two young Enghsh lords, and there was long 
Will Carroll, and Dick Swop Trimmer—he was 












1} 


1| (God bless me—*twas that very crop-tailed 


mare—she must be near twenty years o ‘ 
off for Kildare, on his way 13 Carcaee. 
Sf ut nine @’clock when he arrived, 
parlor, after having 
€ was without a ser- 
ig ina toastduck and 
it tempting savory. A 
etable grazier was 











per, and you may be si t 

tomake Neville joinhim. / 
he sat, did ample justice to 
fore him, and shared. > 
that time, Neville was not the 
than now, to stop the bottle. 































_ * A robber, may be, : 
_ ££ You are right, Mrs. 
less—and what. a robbs 
saw just now, riding so den 
ter. Yes, indeed, gentlemen, 
ville were the pair who sat. i 
fashion at the supper table.. Thi 
thing and another, but, at last, the: upon th 
subject of highway robbers ondifte on spok 
as if he was greatly afraid of falling into his 
own hands, and being robbed by himself. It 
was not precisely in these words he described 
his apprehensions. : 

‘**There is a very desperate fellow, I am 
told,’ said he, ‘infesting these roads, a fellow 
called Pearson. They say nobody escapeshim ? 

“ ¢ A fellow ?? cried Neville, ‘do n’t you mean 
a gang? . 

*** No,’ says the other, ‘I mean what I say; 
one fellow—but he ’s worse than a gang of fifty. 
I waited two days, on my way up, till T joined 
a strong party of dealers, and glad enough we 
all were when we got safe through Pearson’s 
haunts.’ 

* Well, Neville would not understand that 
any one man should be afraid of another ‘I 
might be shot from a hedge, or a bush,’ says he, 
“but I take to the soil, I ride in the open field, 
and if any one man was to rob me there; why, 
he may have my purse with a weleome—I de- 
serve to lose it.? This was the way they chat- 
ted, Neville talking the bolder as the bottle 
went round, and as the rogue Pearson seemed 
to be more timid. 

“The next day, Neville set off at his usval 
hour, early enough it was, and was not far on 
his way, when he sees his companion (he caught 
the squint at oncé) coming suddenly from a 
corner where the hedge hid him, and riding fast 
at him. Neville, at a thought, saw how it was. 
“Good morrow, sir,’ says the fellow, ‘ my name 
is Pearson, at your service, and by the author: 
ity of this little implement,’ holding a pistol 
within a yard of his head, ‘I bid you deliver, 
just to teach you what oné man cando? 

_ “*T deliver at your order,’ says Neville, ‘ but 
it is not to one, but to you and that man behind 
ou. 

“Pearson tured one look behind him, and 
in that instant Neville shot him in the neck. 

**The thing was not over yet; fhere was a 
desperate struggle betweén the two strong men, 
and both fell from their horses, and fought on 
the ground ; but at last Neville,and the wound 
in the neck, were too strong for Pearson. . He 
ielded, and, however they. settled the affair, 
Neville took him baek to Dublin; went to the 
Castle, got his pardon signed and sealed, and. 
they have never parted since.” 

A young man, who had stood hitherto silent, 
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but had listened with eamest attention to the | 
last story, heré interposed, to inquire of the nar- 
rator whether Neville had a family. 

Mr. Chamberlain turned quickly at the 
of the voice, and paused for a few si 
gazing uponthe young man, before he ¢ f : 
The form he looked on might excuse a gaze } an that 
of approval. It was that of a singularly hand- | material and pardonable bodies, had eli 
some young man, in deep mourning; a dress ‘such an elevation. Around, and in adv 
which the fashion of the times rendered more | the carriage, rode several gentlemen, in 
remarkable than it would be now. He was of | habiliments of the time--behind, came t 
tall stature, gracefully and vigorously fermed, | riders, who had fallen back. on the entran: 
with a face and head in character with the fig- | the party into the town—all, both gentlemen 

they crowned— jole air and appear- } servants, armed. , 
ch as might have aided the imagination} But perhaps the charm of the procession was _ 
that statuary who bodied forth the Apollo. | a vision of two fair boys, who rode one on each 
Chamberlain was silent for afew seconds, at| side of the pheton. They were beautiful by — 
- Jength, he said : sn nature ; and every aid that could heighten the 

“°Y ga the gentleman, Neville never mar- | effect of beauty had been bestowed on them. — 
ried. once, it is said, madly taken with | Their horses, tall, shapely, full of fire, obeyed 
a pap , a celebrated toast in her day. | them asif the children were the visible forms 
And she was said to favor him, although he was | of their own will; and as from time to time they 
then a younger brother, his pocket as empty of | parted on messages smilingly addressed to them 
coin, ashis head was of care. Friends were in| by their delighted mother, the effect. of the 
opposition, as well as fortune. Times changed, | movement was indescribable: the splendid cour- 
however. Neville came in for the family pro- | sers caracoling, so as to exhibit, if such a thing 
perty. The country expected to see_a lady re- | were possible, care as well as pride of their gay 
turn with him when he eame down from court | burden; and the fair boys, bearing with allthe __ 
The oddest change of all, however, was the | glee of their age and of the moment, the mes- 
next. The lady would not be Mrs. Neville. | sage intrusted to them—now to some favored _ 
The reason was never known, except to the | dependent in the yeoman cavalcade—now to ~ 
parties themselves. They remained both un-| some more honored gentleman, who reined in — 
married, and Neville came back, the first of his | his horse and rode forward to the earriage. 
family, a staach Hanoverian.” For a moment there was silence, then a Jong 

“You may add,” said Mr. Moore, ‘‘that, | cheer, repeated again and again by the multi- 
whatever he is in principle, Jacobite, or Georg- | tude, and so loudly, that when it ceased in the 
ite, or all-for-himself-ite, he is a pattern to the | streets, the mountain echoes could be heard — 

prolonging it. 


country for conduct. I’d take five to one, as ; eit i 
far as a few guineas go, that, through this whole | _ ‘‘ The Right Honorable Walter Derinzy, M. 
assizes week, if he remains so long among us, | P.” said Mr Chamberlain. ‘‘ They are al- 
he does not drink once to intoxication—and al- | ways well received here ; you cannot wonder 
though he makes up well, at home, for any such | at it when you see the stuff they are made of. 
little casual abstemiousness, I would take an | Is she not beautiful? Isearcely know which 
even wager, that no man ever finds him unfit to | is lovelier—mother or daughter ; sometimes I 
do business, from eight o’clock in the morning, | am almost ata loss to decide which of the three 
till dinner time. He makes it a rule, he says, | isthe youngest. Yousee Derinzy riding there, 
never to get drunk in a walled town—this, he | speaking to Black Jack Spendall—that noble- 
gays, is the Desmond privilege modemized—and | looking fellow is Derinzy. And to see how he 
when in the country, even in his own house, it | is backed ; not a gentleman around him that 
is his,pride to be able to walk, not, perhaps, | has not been out—not one, I believe, who has 
very straight—but still to walk, without being | not killed or wounded hisman. Did you see 

carried, to hia bed. I’ll tell you a good story | that little weazened thing—that thing with a - 
about that. One night, he happened to go to| hump, riding immediately behind Derinzy 2 
bed sober——” Little Boyce. You might well ask, what place 
“‘ By-and-by, if you please, Mr. Moore, here | could there be for an abortion like him on such 
comes something that would interrupt it.” a day? That man was six and twenty years 

old,””—and Chamberlain doled out the syllables 


This was said as the music of trumpets and | | i 
kettle-drume reached the ears of the party, and | asif every item were as precious as attar of ro- 
ses—‘‘ before he ever fought a duel. The fact 


a mT of more impatient expectation kindled i 
int is, nobody thought of him as aman to be 


e human mass below. ‘* There they come,” q 
continued the spokesman of the balcony, asthe | tried; and it was rumored that he was think- 
music ceased, and the tramp of horses’ feet be-| ing of entering the church, and that, dwin- 
came plainly audible. The proud cavalcade was | dled and misshapen as he was, the archbishop 

i of Cashel (his Grace was somehow related to 


presenti in sight. First, came trumpets and | of c 
ettle-drums in rich liveries, their horses’ heads | his mother) would ordain him. All of asudden 
a report gets out, that he was to meet a very 


and manes highl decorated. _ A train of stal- I . 
wall yeomen followed, in uniform great-coats‘| sporting fellow that had fought in this county 
an fteen times, and was never known to miss his 


hats, all armed with sword and pistol, and 
all well mounted. They were not fewer than} man—that was Red Bunbury. Such a thing 
fifty, Ata little interval from this troop, drawn | I never saw in all my born days. Bunbury was 
by six splendid grays, a light postilion, of iockey a magnificent man, six feet two inches high— 
frame, and in jockey costume, controlling each | you can see what Boyce is. When put on the 

ground, he looked more like a badger of a mon- 


pair, three ladies, a mother and her daughters, 
were seated in one of the high phetons of the | key than a man. May I be hanged, but he shot 
Bunbury—shot him at six and thirty paces ; I 


day... This ambitious carriage was properly 
named. Its towering elevation had something | measured the distance, from the oddity of the 
thing, when Isaw the man drop he two 




















































































of a phetontic character. A fanciful observer, 







better for you to stand furt 
knows’ (as if God concern 


‘onounced on occasions of this descrip- 
‘in what direction either of the parties 
bis business may happen to fire ; so you had 









he stuck close enough to his man, the little 

rd; and there was a space round the two, 
though they were far enough asunder (I mean 
the principals,) that you could see every move 
they made ; and at Boyce’s side, from where 1 








plain as you hear me, the crowd was so silent 
and attentive. There was Bunbury, like a co- 
'  lossus, moving in circles, every one nearer than 
the last, and so gradually getting within range. 
All the while the little hump-back stood still— 
never stirred from the spot, and moved his pis- 
tol following Bunbury, as he wheeled. ‘ Har- 
ry, my boy,’ I could hear Green now and then, 
“steady, the tiger is on the prowl—Bunbury is 
on Circuit ;? keeping up the little fellow’s cour- 
age. Then he’d look along the pistol and pistol 
xrm—‘ A little lower—a thought to the right— 
‘not so much—have you him right now ? ‘ Like 
a woodcock,’ says Boyce, speaking through his 
teeth. ‘Keep them.’ Not a word for asecond 
_ortwo—then Green moved a few steps aside 
=I suppose it was a signal—Boyce fred, and 
down ropped Bunbury.” 











ae eee 
ww‘ Dead ? ; 

+ © No, madam, not dead; he lived or lingered 
a year after, but Boyce’s bullet did his business. 
Look, ma’am, at that tall gentleman at the 
side of Derinzy--you know him, I suppose ?” 

“Oh, yes; the agreeable Colonel Longue- 
ville ¥” ’ f 

‘Tt is to be hoped that his last affair may last 
him for the remainded of his life. At his years 
and mine, Mrs. Mary, there’s more to be thought 
of than the Jaws of honor. But indeed Lon- 
gueville’s affair was the thing of the moment ; 
it arose out of the great trial of the Swindle- 
straps, at the assizes before last. Longueville 
was the chief witness against them, and Miles 
Swindlestrap thought he might put him out of 
the way. ‘The colonel used to walk early in the 
morning by the water side—Miles took care to 
meet him, and the thing was soon settled. A 
word and ablow affair. They drew—both good 
swordsmen—but Swindlestrap was in the duel 
what he used to be in.court. Longueville made 
two passes that should either of them have set- 
tled the matter. Suddenly he hears a fellowin 
the crowd (for you may be sure there’s no 
place go lonely that a duel wont bring a multi- 
tude there,) cry out the word ‘rabbit.’ Now, 
just think of his quickwess in such a time; he 
pushes next straight for the neck, where rabbits 
are sometimes killed with a stroke, and the 
sword goes clean through the throat and out at 
the back of the head—Swindlestrap was buff- 
ed. Longueville wipes the blood off from his 
sword—‘ Not bad,” says.he, ‘for seventy-two,’ 
and walks back to breakfast.” < , 

For some time during this narrative distant 
cheering had been heard :sit was now nearer, 
and was-reiterated in volleys’ so impetuous and 
rapid, that the effect was irresistible. ‘The 
pheton had by this time drawn up near the inn 





COMING TO THE AssizEs. 
door, where the ladies were to be .dirsetad to | 


the apartments 
| cheering grew | 









such follies ; I never like to hear his 


x take care of yourselves.’ But forall this | 


was, every word of his second I could hear as- 


13° 


‘prepared for them. As. the 
uder, the two fair boys rode up 
terchanged a word with their 

rted at a rapid gallop, pass- 
yaleade before them 


es and thoughts of al 
opposite end of the 







street. F sis) ies 
From that quarter a process 
character, was presently 
consisted of pedestrians—Irish 
and unmistakeable physiognomy plain! 
ed. First came a species of adv 
consisting of about twenty men, te 
unarmed, except with shillelaghs, « 
each man handled a ponderousspecimen. 1 











there was a space in which a car 
fantastic form followed, drawn 
almost milk white, of aun maj 1c 
beauty. Before this singular \ ine le st 

two mountaineers of almost gigantic statue and 
of very athletic proportions, each bearing a 
hunting pole of about fifteen feet high. At 
each side of the team strode a similar attend- 
ant, and two of the same description walked 
after the carriage. The procession was closed 
as it was headed by a body of twenty persons. 
At each side of the car, in conversation occa- 
sionally with its fair occupant, walked a gen- 
tleman of distinguished airand appearance. In 
the carriage was a group less fair, but scarcely 
less beautiful, than were enthroned in the phe- 
ton. 

The two boys had also taken their places at 
the sides of this novel carriage, and with bared 
heads—clustering curls falling loose.on their 
shoulders, and plumed caps in their hands— 
they rode back, occasionally interchanging a 
word or smile with the ladies on whom they 
waited. 

It was impossible not to discern in the accla- 
mations of the populace, an enthusiasm ardent 
and genuine—of the description which does not 
come at acall, and which it would be impossi- 
ble to counterfeit.. Many were to be seen run 
ning after the car, and actually casting them- 
selves down to kiss the print of the wheels 
where they were discernible in the street. By 
the time they reached the hotel, the fair Derin- 
zys had descended from their erial elevation, 
and stood at the inn door to receive their friends. 
The carriage had been removed, and a space 
had thus been left open for the Wain to approach 
its destinaticn. A crowd which had approached, 
and surrounded the car, engaged its occupants, 
and for a few minutes prevented their egress. 
They interchanged smiles and greetings with 
friends, and were endeavoring to disengage 
themselves gently from the affectionate impor- 
tunities of the attendant crowd, while a brief 
dialogue was held between the heads of the re- 
spective hcuses, to the effect following: 

*“My dear Barnewell, why will youreturn to 
this motley style of moving? Are you notsure 
that there is not a man in the county, who 
would dare, or wish to question you, if every 
horse in your stud were equal to Godolphin ?” 

“* Perhaps not, ny friend; but while the law 
says no Papist shall have a horse worth five 
pounds, I will not take an alms of the imdul- 
gence to keep one.* Connivance is not toler- 


ris 
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* This incident may possibly be objected to, as 
improbable. It can lay claim, however, to the 
defence that it is afact. Other matters in the 
progress of the story may give rise toa similar 


ather put the law to shame 













ad 1 would rather crawl in th 
dust, than owe permission to ride in a coach 
saddle, to the tender mercies of Cromiwellfs 
scendants. To think that J must have nc 
rity more honorable for heat alae fr b 
a good beast, than the charity of the 
gentleman in a greasy doublet, that se 
mein that/erowdile "> “| ages 
ie balcony. was so immediately 
patties speaking, that the words cou 


dbe d 
eard there—so commandingly above 


lear view of the pre- 
tought the dialogue 


















tincth ; 
thé crowd as to afford 


have already spoken, 
zing with looks of admi- 







ti 

y must have been, who 
ed seat; the child, too, ona 
t atron’s feet, it was evident 
ve called her mother. The multitude 
generally reverenced this group, for the blood 
of the ancient Irish Princes which circulated 
in their veins, and the pride, with something of 
scorh, in the still youthful matron’s lip and eye, 
needed not the assistance of a diadem to give 
a regal character to her beauty. Her costume 
was studiously contrived to harmonise remem- 
brance of past times with the exactments of 
modern fashion, and in her countenance and 
carriage might be discerned a slight conseious- 
ness of the enthusiasm of which she felt herselt 
the object. The expression in the face of her 
pale daughter was of alarm and amazement, 
but it not the less enhanced the effect of her 
engaging and delicate features. The excite- 
ment of the populace seemed only proportionate 
to the occasion. The very beasts that drew the 
caf, by a natural and éasy stretch of imagina- 
tion, might be thought conscious of the honor 
done them, as, were they instinct with human 













intellect, the oxen might be imagined to be, | 


who were yoked to the car of Cybele. 

All are not classical, or prone to indulge in 
classical associations. While the young Apollo 
on the balcony gave himself to the poetry of 
this singular procession, its effect upon senie of 
the crowd was very different, 

One fellow held a wicked-looking bull dog in 
a slip, and gazed upon the stately beasts with 
looks scarcely less eager and vicious than those 
of his canine companion. ‘ See,” said the 
voice of Mr. Chamberlain, ‘‘I do not like that 
rascal’s looks”—but the observation was super- 
fluous—it was too late to be of use—neither of 
the brutes, human er inhuman, could resist the 
attraction of the oxen. The noose was opened, 
and with asound of encouragement the dog 
wasloosed. In the same instant, another furi- 
ous creature starting from concealment, sprang 
forth to seize a prey, anda roar of rage burst 
from the tormented oxen. The success of the 
assailants wasmomentary. The giants station- 
ed at each beast’s head, in the same instant 
lifted their poles, and the dogs fell motionless 
and lifeless, asif a heavy wagon had 
over and crushed them. But the mischief was 
done. The mighty beasts reared and struggled ; 








objection, and let it here be said, in anticipation, 


that even where incidents seem least probable, 
they may plead the same exeuse. It is scarcely 


necessary to apprise the reader, that the ordinary. 


privileges have been sparingly,and, i! is hoped, 
discreetly exercised, in preparing the manuscript 
confided to the editor for publication, 













A mother 


passed | 


y periiow ; Hea 
a desperate conflict, by a throng through ¥ 
their natural protectors could not force 
passage, a moment might have proved 
them. In that critical moment they f 
preserver. The admitation of the youth on the 






disorderly crowd to make way, in a voice heard 
above the din of the conflict, and stretehing for- 
ward to the projecting sign-post, seized it with 
a firm hand, and sprang down into the tumult 
below. His voice and gesture had had their 
effect. Byasudden effort the élements of strife 
opened, and a space was left clear where he 
alighted. Searcely staggered by the shock, he 
instantly recovered command of himself, and 
with much dexterity and presence of mind, lib- 
erated the plunging oxen from the car. Barne- 
well and Derinzy had availed themselves of the 
opening made, when the crowd scattered at the 
vision of the youth descending upon them, and 
ihe eas and child were. speedily safe in the 
otel. 

In less time than might have been imagined, 
ascore of troopers were in their saddles, and ou 
duty to quell the riot. Prompt, however, asthe 
military were in their preparations, the town’s- 
people were still more on the sharp. Indeed the 
changes in a pantomime, wrought by Harle- 
quin’s wand, might be more striking in effect, 
but could hardly be more rapidly and cleanly. 
executed, than the alterations which a few min-, 
utes exhibited in the aspect of Clonmel. The 
moment the first token of fight was given, men 
could be seen in eager haste, but a haste which 
betrayed none of the confusion of novelty— 








“So use doth breed a custom ina man—” 


setting up shutters, bolts, and bars. In less, 
perhaps, than a minute, the gayety and gaudi- 
ness of commerce seemed eclipsed. Every*shop 


| window in view was closed, and if, here an 


there, a hardy burgher dared still to leave the 
upper part of his doorway open—seen, as the 
aperture was, under the slated or thatched pent- 
houses projecting over every shop, the darkness 
visible it disclosed, by no means lessened the 
fanereal aspect which the whole street pre- 
sented. 
Not a combatant, searcely a human being, 
except at windows or on ouse-tops, was in 
sight when the cavalry drew up at the inn door. 
Oxen had fought for them no less effectually 
than some thousands of_years before they had 
done his work for Hanaiber, Even the passion 


| for fighting took a chill before the horns, and at 


the bellowing, of the excited animals. 

Elsewhere there wasmore disorder. A noise 
of fear and flight came from other parts of the 
town, and the troop of horse trotted in succes- 
sion to various scenes of tumult. In one of these 
patrols, they gave occasion fora feat of much 
consequence in the history of the day, and in 
which the main performer was a boy. 

Two of the oxen had rushed through what 
was called the “‘main street,” driving muiti- 
iudes before them, drawing multitudes after 
them, four of the gigantic keepers joining in the 







balcony did not exhaust itself in looks. The _ 
instant he saw the danger, he called out to the 













A crowd gathered roun¢ 
and shoulders of t 





earted fellows that would make dumb beasts 
fight for their fun, and had not the christian 
pirit to give a man satisfaction—coneluding his 
remonstrance and complaint with a challenge, 
in which there was little respect for his auditory. 

“* What’s this walking steeple saying,” said a 
young man ina white jacket and hat, who stood 
at the outer edge of the crowd—“ The words I 
hear don’t plaise me, although I can’t well make 
out their meaning.” 

“* He says, if one of us is nota match for him, 
he’d be glad to have a bout at the fists, with 
any two at a time.” 

* T@at’s not handsome,” said the first speaker. 
Then, elevating his voice a little, he called out— 
“Do you hear, Mr. Fee-faw-fum, there’s one 
at laist that will try to gratify you. You are of 
my own sort, I believe; but this is my native 
town, and —— me if I allow any man, Roman 
or Protestant, to brag that he challenged the 
boys of Clonmel, and that there was none of 
?em to take him up.” : 

Loud cheers for the “‘hardy miller,” as the 
speaker was called, amid which the crowd 
opened, and the antagonists stood confronted. 
Compared with men of the usual size, the mil- 
ler would have been pronounced athletic and 
tall, but, seen near his gigantic opponent, his 
stature lost its advantages. And yet it was not 
great inferiority he displayed, but rather dissi- 
militude. They stood, when compared together, 
like beings different in species. A_buffalo and 
tiger, breathing mutual defiance, might suggest 
a simile for them; or, rather, for there was no 
decal purpose on either side, it was as if a boy 
Achilles and his gigantic preceptor had entered 
the gymnasium to contend ; 

** Now, boys,” said the volunteer champion 
for his town, ‘‘ give fair play, and be sure, above 
all things, to keep a large ring forme. For the 
honor of Clonmel, all of ye keep the line clear.” 

“A ring, 2 ring !—three cheersfor brave Fitz- 
gerald!—any man that breaks the ring will be 
a traitor to the town, and a murderer.” 

An ample ring was formed; giant number 
two stood outside with his oxen, while a volun- 
teer second presently appeared for the giant 
about to be put on duty. 

The cheers for Fitzgerald had had the ef- 
fect-of calling back some scattered runaways. 
Among them was a boy of fourteen or fifteen 
years of age, who ran in speechless distress 
round the ring, seeking in vain for some prac- 
ticable opening. He tried to-raise himself on 
tip-toe ; he knelt, endeavoring to obtain a pros- 
pect between the legs of the happier spectators. 
All was vain: a crowd, more than four deep, 

effectually obstructed him. At last, fortune 
took compassion on him. The outer giant was 
looking composedly over the circle when the 
boy, in his eagerness, pressed rather tudely 
against his foot. It was a doubt whether the 
consequence was to be a kick or a kindness. 
The balance turned in the boy’sfavor. _ 

Do you wish to see the fight ?” said the 

giant 





-| Maurice,” said the 
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ghill; you'll see his last ficht 
n thi pallock. if you iene 
ie, 
pean die as well as jolly 
adjusting himself on 
the back of the stately beast, so as to command 
the best prospect of the rin mS 

Fitzgerald had disencun 
ty covering which could ine 
his towering adversary seem 
such preparations§ Ma 
“Tl give you a mark or two,”” c 
I don’t think of taking the life of you. ° 
a brave little fellow to do such a thi 
sober.” : i ae 

“The best favor youcan do me,” tre 
Fitzgerald, “is to do your best. You mav 
when the work isover.? = fe 

** And first,” said the giant, ‘* your hand: let 
us fight fair.” ‘ fancier 
_ They clasped hands, and their disparity was 
in no instance more plainly visible than when 
the tall man spread open the ample expanse in 
which he received the diminutive member of 
his rival. He had designed to make this ami- 
cable grasp an intimation of his great force, and 
perhaps to disable his competitor by it. Hewas 
disappointed. The muscular strength of his an- 
tagonist exceeded his estimate ; and, moved b 
the spirit of the young man, who divined his 
purpose, and resolved to disconcert it, the small 
hand compressed the large with an energy by 
which the giaiit felt himself overmastered. 

Holding the heavy hand prisoner fora while 
and moving it with an air of command up and 
down, Fitzgerald said, ina tone which seemed 
much to encourage his friends: 

‘*1 advise you to play your very best. I never 
fought a man so big as you before, but there’s 
many a stouter man that will remember Mau- 
rice Fitzgerald the longest day he lives.” 

These incidents had occurred in shorter time 
than has been spent in relating them. The 
champions were in attitude to ward and strike, 
and the conflict commencing, when the cavalr 
eame down upon the crowd, and all dinened 
The oxen again took fright, tossed up their 
heads, erected their tails, and started forth in 
disorder. If one of themremembered the load 
on his back, it was not with the friendly purpose 
of taking care of it. Quite the reverse. ‘The 
boy was immediately sent upon an excursion 
into the upper air; but he did not, as too many 
do, forget himself in his elevation. He came 
down with his wits about him, and, lighting 
unhurt, seized upon a rope attached to the trap- 
pings of the scared animals, and turned it round 
the public stocks, set up at the spot where si 
fell, in front of the court-house. Ata single 
plunge of the beasts, the fabric of indignity gave 
way, and, as they rushed through the streets, 
it clattered after, rendering their speed more 
wild and impetuous, and giving something of a 
comic character to the general alarm and dis- 
order. 

This incident had the effect of restoring uni- 
versal good humor. Animosity gave way be- 
fore the occasion of a hearty laugh. Parties 
but now at variance sought houses of public en- 
tertainment to drown their quarrels, and, in the 
space of an hour, shop doors were opened, win- 
dows unbarred and exposed, and the whole 
town resumed its gayety. Such was Ireland 
ninety yeatsago. ~ 
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: CHAPTER 1Ié 
RETROSPECT AND DELIBERATION« 


The purpose you undertake is dangerous, the friend 
you have named uncertain, the time itself unsorted, 
and your whole plot too light for the counte 
80 great an opposition.. ; , 

First 





Part or Kine HENRY IV. 


Tne tide of discord had ebbed, and left the 
street, where it was of late so boisterous, silent 
and solitary. At times, a far-off sound of strife 
and triumph would reach a listening ear, but in 

the neighborhood of the Spread Eagle all was 


so eaceful. Guests, and grooms, and errand-boys 


ad deserted chamber, and gate, and stall, an 
were away in chase of the retreating skirmish- 
ers, with the eagerness in which incidents, tra- 
gic and comic, are alike sought after, 

The youth who had so perilously distinguish- 


FF ea himself, after receiving his meed of passion- 


tei 
as 


ay 


ate applause, hed withdrawn to seclusion, and 
was pacing the floor of a small sitting-room, 
which he had much difficulty in engaging, ina 
state of impatience which would have found 
severe bodily exertion a relief from agitating 
thoughts, when the door opened, and a waiter 
appeared. : i 

‘©Mr. Derinzy, of Thomastown, sir, to wait 
on you.” $ 

‘¢Show Mr. Derinzy in.” 

Ashe spoke, the visitant entered. He had 
seen him before, and words had been inter- 
changed between them, when rescuing the 
alarmed ladies from their very perilous position. 

*‘Mr. Neville, 1 presume, Mr. Marmaduke 
Neville.” , 

The youth bowed in acknowledgment, and 
,eturned the warm pressure of the hand held 
forth to greet him. 

“T felt I could not be mistaken. Such a re- 
~emblance to both your parents could not be 
casual. Iwas proud, you may believe, to find 
my old friend’s son giving proof that he resem- 
bled his father in more than form. But I do 
not meanto make you blush. Notume for such 
niceties. I suppose you purpose asking me to be 
seated. Every gentleman’s servant, in or about 
this house,”? he continued, while drawing a 
chair, and’ motioning to the youth to imitate 
him, “‘is in pursuit of the day’s amusement. 

“When did you arrive ?”” 

‘‘After night-fall, yesterday. Anticipating 
that you might honor me by a message, or a 
visit, | resolved to remain here during the day, 
to receive or attend you.” 

“* Have you servants at the inn ?” 

‘No; I left my one servant at Waterford. 
He suffered a good deal on the passage, and 
craved a day’s rest to recruit.” 

“Do they know your name here? Is your 
rank or portmanteau, a witness for its owner ?”” 

“You must have some good reason for your 
questions—I answer again—no; a nameless 
trunk bear. Ihad thought to have left my 
name at the oar this morning—but, truth to say, 
T arose late ; and there has been so much bustle 
since, that I forgot my purpose.” 

a Happy oblivion! was it Themistocles who 
sighed for the genius to forget? No matter 
about him—‘ Let Greek meet Greek ;’ we have 
business nearer home. You must put yourself 
for a short time under my control, and my first 
command is, that you remain without a name 
until I advise you to reclaim the commodity. 


For fear of accidents, you may as well make 


an exchange. What shall I give you? Will 


na 
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mpoise of 


-my school-boy days. 
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become pale, and a tear threatened t 
had he not repressed it. ‘That name, 
more appropriate, It was the name I 
Except when my 
was near, my uncle would permit no othe} 

“© Ay, so I understood. Well! Carleton 
Thisisarranged. Wehave made a commence-_ 
ment, although we can hardly say, yet, that half 
our business is done. We have, however, a 
few minutes that ask to be well employed. 
Let us indulge them. But first, remember you 
are our guest. Mrs. Derinzy will expect you. 
You must be her escort, too, to the county ball 
to-night. I may have other duties. Enough! 
Agreed. Well, Mr. Marmaduke Carleton, you 
are come over to Ireland toseek an inheritance, 
a rightful inheritance, I would confidently pro- 
nounce—but one which, if fraud or force can 
keep from you, you will never win—at least, 
during your uncle’s life. I see you seem dis- 
appointed. Matters, you thought, were so evi- 
dently in favor of your claims, as to promise 








you a very speedy success.” 


“Certainly, I was influenced to think the 
eviderce strong enough to convince any rea- 


sonable man, or any fair jury.” 


** A very just distinction. But, do me the fa- 


vor to go through the points of evidence you so 


strongly rely on. Jam, perhaps you are aware, 
a counsellor, learned in the Jaw—so, courtesy 


styles me with authority—although, perhaps, 
not much practiced in its strange experiments. 


No matter for that, you may indulge in the de- 


lusion of thinking that, while cummunicating 
with me, you are engaged in a consultation. 
So, now to begin. 
he happens to be? Remember, I know your 
names, the real name, and the alias. i 
not the question. But, where were you born ?” 


Does the witness know who 


That is 


“Tl was born, as 1 am informed,” said the 


youth, with a faint smile, “in the house of 
Garretstown, in the year 1787.” 


“So far, well. There is aregistry kept in the 


parish. We can have evidence that somebody 
was born or baptized about that time. 
leng has it been since you were last in Garrets- 
town?” d 


How 


** About, I apprehend, seventeen years.” 

**Can you explain so long an absence ?* 

**It was involuntary. [ was not my own 
master, and those whom I was bound to obey, 
forbade me to visit Ireland. ; ; 

** How did you leave Ireland? 
“Of that I_can only speak from report. My 
mother was forcibly taken from her house, and 


| brought me, a very young child, with her. 


After suffering extreme hardships, still charged 
with her worthless burden, she reached her 


brother, William Edward Carleton, a wealthy 


planter in Jamaica. He was unmarried, and 
without children, and loved my mother well.” 
“Could he not have assisted her to assert 
yourrights?? 
“He could, but peremptorily declined to do 
so. ; 
‘*TIs this one of the portions of evidence— 
pardon me——you expect to tell in your favor? 
How is it to be explained that this rich planter, 
loving your mother—and no doubt, for her sake, © 
having some car€ for you—could let a fair in- 
heritance pass from you for want of a little ex 
ertion ?? , 



















had wounded 4 
S country, to live here, had 
stress. He said, that God’s 


TC us from storms and savagesrin 
the plantations, was nothing in comparison with 
the blessing of delivering us from Ireland. 
He would not lay an absolute charge on one so 
young as I was—but, on my poor mother he did 
—and when at his death, he left her his wealth, 
it was with a charge, that she should never visit 
Treland. He supplicated her also to exercise 
her influence over me, that, during her life- 
time, I should not visit the prohibited country.” 
*“ An English jury would, probably, under- 
stand you, but the cause must come on here— 
aad such an explanation, my dear Neville— 
Carleton—would not succeed inIreland. Hear, 
now, the case, so far as I can make it out, 
against you. You will have a register of birth 
in your favor—‘ E. M. Neville, baptized in 
July, or August? Well. The same register 
will be equally conclusive of your death---at 
least, burial—* Edward Marmaduke Neville, in- 
terred in the churchyard of . in the May 
of 1744.” You offer an explanation of your not 
__ having-made an appearance for seventeen years 
- inTreland. Your uncle will refer to a very dif- 
ferent explanation, to account for at least twelve 
or fourteen years of the time—a tomb-stone— 
to wit, a monumental inscription, commenda- 
tory of all your opening virtues, dedicated to 
your memory, by John Garret Neville, your 
nr Sie survivor, and successor. You will 
- produce letters and papers, in which I shall ex- 
press my full belief, as J shall in yourself. You 
might count, also, on Lord Aylmer, if he were 
not, at this moment, I grieve to say, on his death- 
bed. But there is a ‘ but.” Your uncle will 
produce the parole evidence of many, who will 
swear to your (meaning by you, a consumptive 
child, your representative,) having lived years 
at Garretstown, ‘and died fourteen years, or 
thereabouts, from this date.” k Be: 

**Doyou tell me, that such:subornation of wit- 
nesses can be successtul?” ~ 

“There will be mo such thing assubornation. 
The plot was too well laid, to involve any such 
necessity. Iwasnotin the country at the time, 
but I think I see through your uncle’s scheme. 
He had you personated by a dying child. Af- 
ter the nocturnal attack upon your house, and 
the disappearance of both your parents and your- 
self, you were, so went the report, providential- 
ly recovered. There were pee rejoicings on 
the occasion; and, no doubt, prudent precau- 
tions were taken also, that your representative 
should not find the air of Garretstown too whole- 
some to diein. His funeral, in due, that is, rea- 
sonably quick time, was no less public than the 
festivity when he wasfound. You may judge, 
now, what testimony Mr. Garret Neville has 
provided against a day of trial.” _ j 

The youth sat for some time silent, Derinzy 
resumed : i 

“It is far from my purpose to discourage you. 
Never was web of treachery so nicely woven 
that there was not some spot where truth could 
make its way—but, let there be no suspicion 
that we are looking for it. There is another 
view of the matter, which I would wish you to 
consider. Youruncle hasno interest but his own 
to care for, Except one ungainly fellow, who 
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seems to have akind of equivocal relationship 


there does not appear to be a human 


ir | being who has the remotest claim on his inheri- 
le | tance. It is possible, that, it we commence 
| proceedings, he m : i 


nay take alarm. He is con- 
scious of his 0 aa villas y. He knows neither 
the weakness, nor strength of our cause. He 
might be brought to a. ompromise. Think of 
this. You are now ane oung man. He is 
hear sixty years of age—what would you think 
of an arrangement, if it cou be effected 2 ae 
he should avow his disbelief, at he was de- 
ceived, when a child was imposed upon him as 
the heir of Garretstown, and that he should ac- 













knowledge you his rightful success ondi- 
tion of retaining to himself a. life- he 
property. If terms of this description could be 
made, are they such as would meet your ac-_ 


fics 


ceptance ?? We hi oat 

** Never,” said the young man passionately, 
“*T will never compromise my fathers inheri- 
tance, I never will entertinto relations of ami- 
ty with one from whom, I have strong suspi- 
cions, my honored parents experienced ‘much 
treachery and wrong.» It was among my mo- 
ther’s last injunctions, that I should not seek 
this bad man. _It is in the spirit of it, lamcon- 
vineed, that I should never voluntarily enter in- 
to any accommodation withhim. No, Mr. De- 
rinzy—if I\obtaia my inheritance, I will come 
into it without a mortifying remembrance. It 
shall never be said—I shall never have to think 
—that I made terms of mutual convenience 
.with the man whom I believe to be the cruel 
author of all my father’s calamities.?? 

“‘ Say no more, Neville—I approve of your 
spirit. I would wisha son of my own to decide 
like you; but in a point of feeling, no man 
should determine for another. We understand 
each other, I hope, perfectly. You keep your 
incognito and your counsel. Ina few days ‘we 
shall see what we shall see.” And now you 
must come with me. There are ladies tomake 
acknowledgments, and to become acquainted 
with you—I shall resign you to their custody.” 


eee 


CHAPTER, IL). 
THE COUNTRY BALL. 


Pardon me, I pray you, 

I thought that all things had been savage here. 
* * * * ap SR es Fog ¥ 

The thomy point 
Of bare distress hath ta’en from me the show 
Of smooth civility—yet am I inland bred, J 
And know some nurture. 

As You Like Ir. 


Tue order, or rather the cheerfulness, which 
was restored after the contentious festivities of 
the day, continued undisturbed throughout the 
early part of the night. The ball was attended 
by the gentry of country and town, and the prim- 
itive simplicity with which the various parties 
proceeded toward the Assembly-rooms, showed 
how entirely apprehension was dismissed from 
every mind. 

The aspect of the streets was rather pictur- 
esque while the company was assembling. Here 
moved a heavy coach, the horses making slow 
progress at an orderly trot, and tall footmenrun- 
ning by their sides, with torches which threw a 
red glare around, and failed not to render visible 
the fair occupants of the cumbrous vehicle. Se- 
dan-chairs could be seen by the light of a solita- 
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lantern, swinging hurriedly along. Oc 
ally a mother and her fair daughter wou 
the night air as pedestrians, in the gorgeo 
tume of the time—the head of towering alt 
the ample hoop, the richly-decorated robe ; 
vants moving with torches before ; 
on the right and the left, wearing. 
elaborate curls no hat was permit 
uncovered—the hat carried, as in it 
venient location, under the left arm ; 
some instances, a page would be seen bearing 
the train of an ancient lady, who had announced 
that her dancing days were over. 
_the streets were in a blaze of light, as they some- 
times were, from doors, and windows,and mo- 
_ ving torches, groups of the citizens ot all classes, 
_ were on the gaze, now stopping sedan-chairs, now 

standing with doffed hats at the opening of a 
core imploring some fair pedestrian of 
the ar 
and an uplifted veil, that her features, as wellas 
her gay robes, might be looked upon. Every- 
where good-humor prevailed; and though a 
jest and a florid compliment were now and then 

azarded, yet neither gentry nor people abused 
the privileges of the occasion. 

The Assembly-rooms in Clonmel had little to 
boast of in the way of decoration. They were 
sufficiently spacious, indeed, and lofty; well 
ventilated, and well lighted, but for ommaments 
were altogether dependent on their animated 
beauties. Had a ball-room the power to speak, 
that of Clonmel might say, with Cornelia, ot its 
children: ‘‘ These are my jewels.” It had cer- 
tainly none other to be proud of. _Those who 
are unacquainted with the state of Ireland in its 
provinces, ninety years ago, will probably im- 
agine that boasting on such a subject would be 
very much out of place. An Irish county-ball, 
if hey could think of such a thing, would pre- 
sent itself before their fancies with little but the 
ludicrous to recommend it. Mirth and gocd- 
humor, good eating and drinking, they would 
probably expect to find in such a scene, but little 
of good manners or good taste ; and the carica- 
turist who represented it as something, where 
the jollity of a harvest-home was rendered gro- 
tesque by the pretension of the servants’-hall, 
would be accouuted, perhaps, the best historian 
of Tipperary festivities. 

This would be all wrong. Even at a later 
period, when political rancor had shed an evil 
influence on our provincial society, it may be 
remembered, by some living, that, in various 
parts of Ireland, there was no deficiency of re- 
finement or high spint, and no want of seemly 
representatives of both, in the reunions of the 
gentry; but at the date of our story, when (al- 
though there were some political distinctions or 
parties,) the gentry met together as one body, 
the tone of society was not by any means of that 
kind that might be expected to create merti- 
ment. The gentry of southern Ireland, at that 
day, had their mannersformed upon what were 
accounted good models—(many of them had not 
only made the grand tour, but had been favora- 
bly received at more than one of the European 
eourts)—their characters formed amid ‘influ- 
ences that impart something of masculine dig- 
nity. Every man’s house was a fortress—not 
like those in which the gentry of a distracted 
district now shelter themselves, when they can, 
against the insurgent or assassin——but from 
which they were able to uphold the authority of 
English law, or at least to maintain the ascen- 
dency of English rule, over the surrounding 












district. It is not te be understood that every 
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cracy to vouchsafe a moment’s pause 





entry iby n thei 

city, their preparedness - 

id i EOE that th 

them was, to say the lea 

a ng. If the State took little k 
sure to them the peaceful possession of their 

properties and lives, it was also little heedful to 





pry into their defects and irregularities. Inmany _ 


respects ‘‘ they were a law unto themselves” 
the humbler classes finding, very commonly, 
protectors who would expose’ their lives in the 
cause of a dependent, but would shrink away 
in disgust from any entreaty to procure redress 
for them by law. A landlord was. sensitive 
throughout the whole population of his estates. 
Touch his humblest tenant (serf, perhaps, he 
might be styled too often,) injuriously, and the 
proprietor felt his honor wounded ; but as to the 
authority which he himself was pleased to ex- 
ercise over his own possessions, none should in- 
terfere with it. ’ 

A gentry living thus in the habits, if not the 
harness, of warlike life, acquired unconsciously 
a boldness of spirit, altogether unlike the char- 
acter which is formed by agricultural pursuits, 
and in the ordinary and peace-loving intercourse 
of country gentlemen and country justices. The 
term ‘‘ game,” as applied to human subjeets, 
might possibly explain the distinction between 
temperaments formed or acquired amid such 
influences, and those which are trained to order 
amid more peaceful and less adventurous activ- 
ities. A 

Besides this portion of its society, consisting 
of the lords of the soil,a county assembly coul 
exhibit other distinctions—it would be wrong 
to say, in all instances, attractions. The Clon- 
mel assembly could enumerate many whose 
celebrity was more than previncial. There were 
gamblers, whose reputation, worse than equiy- 
ocal, would have excluded them from society, 
but for graces of manner acknowledged in the 
metropolitan cities of England and France, and 
for a courage that often makes its way where 
such graces are wanting; and there were ad- 
venturers of rank and fashion, as much distin- 
guished from such persons, and from the crowd 
of ordinary pretenders who forced their way 
into society, as if they were beings of a difter- 
ent order. There were men of good reputation, 
whose literary attainments would entitle them 
to high place even were they without family or 
connections; and there were, covered with for- 
eign orders, which they never asked of a minis- 
ter or herald-at-arms permission to wear, mili- 
tary ofhcers, counts of the Holy Roman Empire, 
who had shown quarterings enough when they 
went penniless to the Continent to quality for a 
pair of colors, and who, when they had once 
girded on the sword, made it carve out for them, 
sometimes a fair fortune, and generally an hon- 
orable name, ‘ 

We dare not affirm that the ladies of the time 
had opportunities of accomplishing themselves: 
so that their manners could have acquired that 
easy tone which belongs to polished society. 
Ease, however, was not characteristic of the 
times; and our provincial belles could not be 
accused of any such deficiencies as might impair 
the effects of their natural attractions. Some- 
thing of the pride, and reserve, and stiffness of 
the time there was—not all its courtly grace 
but more than it permitted to appear of individ 
ual character. In short, the deiroom at Clon- 


















the agencies exposed, by which it was political- 
ly affected. ‘To discharge the duty which we 
have taken upon us, alone, we enter within the 
‘precinets of a ball-room, and undertake, as 
chroniclers of the festal scene, for no more than 
the strict necessities of our subject demand. 
At one end, and along a side of the room, 
rows of red benches were disposed in order— 
at the other end was a_ gallery used as an or- 
chestra, under which the wall was covered 
with panels of glass. For those who desired at 
the same time to lcox on at the dancers, and to 
converse apart, the deep recesses of the win- 
dows offered accommodations, which had at 
ones the advantages of seclusion and publicity. 
Almost every window had its gay group; the 
benches were occupied—graced would be, per- 
haps, the better expression—by ladies in rich 
attire. Gentlemen were bowing, in compli- 
mentary conversation, sometimes formal, but 
more commonly in a style in which a spirit of 
native humor broke through the studied phrase 
of etiquette. In some instances fair forms lean- 

- ed on the arme of their cavaliers; these were 

eases in which there was close relationship, the 

fashion of the day countenancing the freedoms 

of modern intimacy. But, abundantly as the 

room was filled, the assembly could not be term- 

edacrowd. A spacious arena was reserved 

for the dancers; and none of those who sat, 
or stood, or walked, could complain of being 
incommoded. ; 

The orchestra—a military band—had been 
for some time, as company arrived, playing the 
popular airs. Ata signal from the old master 
of the ceremonies, the measure is changed— 
dancing has commenced ; Colonel Longueville, 
the veteran whose feat at the age of seventy-two 
has been already recorded, is moving in attend- 
ance on the beantiful Miss —— on her first 
debut at the county-rooms, in the solemnity of 
the ** minuet de la cour’’—the lady armed with 
her capacious fan, the gentleman with his court- 
ly chapeau. In those good days, the office of a 
partner was no sinecure. As to the ladies, the 
dancing-master, during their early years, ap- 
pears to have occupied all the interstices of 
time between cross-stitch and the duties of the 
still-room—the time now given to studies which 
we are so proud as to call more intellectual. 
They came therefore to the first of their fields, 
prepared to accomplish the arduous enterprise 
of that elaborate measure, for which partners 
in request must hold themselves always in readi- 
ness. There was at least one good gained by 
them—the gentlemen who were to dance in the 
minuets, usually, at least often, kept themselves 
sober. On this night all were so, and there 
was something exceedingly prepossessing in the 
grace and dignity with which some of both 
sexes went throush the difficult and trying move- 
ments of a dance, which did not seem, how- 
ever, natura] or national to its performers. 

An observation something like this was made 
by Mrs. Barnewell, who was standing in one of 
the recesses formed by the windows, to Carle- 
ton, who had been presented to her in the 
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course of the day, and had received acknow- 
edgments for his services. ie 
es it not seem to you,” said she, “that 
rough the gracefulness of the best dan- 
ers of the evening, there appears to be some- 
thing of constraint, as if the measure or move- 
x and which their natures 






ment was not of the 
would have suggested 
“Yes; it is eviden 
language—not more s 
a language learned well, 
perfectly asin the country 

Perhaps the very faultlessnes 
serves to convey such an i 
dare not take liberties with the d 

**Just so. By-and-by you shall ha 
portunity of making comparisons; you 
how our Irish ladies rejoice in the dane 
seems devised for them. You have bee 
Paris—it is only the ladies of France, or, to 
more just, French women, who can be theni- 
selves alike in the grave and the gay. The 
almost Egyptian solemnity of these slow dances, 
they make French, by their mode of dancing 
them.” ‘ 

“* They are certainly a singularly constituted 
people. I very seriously doubt, whether a 
Frenchman’s heart and soul would be more in- 
tently absorbed ia a conspiracy to overturn a 
government than in a committee to arrange the 
festivities of a dance.” 

**Enviable people! if there were to be nei- 
ther death nor old age. Here comes Mr. De- 
rinzy—come, you must assist me in doing the 
honors of the occasion to our protector.” 

‘7 am truly gratified to have the opportunity, 
and I have a gratification for you too, The 
affair of the day has ended—there are to be no 
after-clapsabout it. Barnewell has ascertained 
that the ruffian who created all the disorder isa 
poor tradesman of the town, not of consequence 
enough to have a patron who might be made 
responsible—so the thing 1s at an end.”’ 

* Then, I feared not without reason,” said 
she, a cloud visibly passing from her fine face. 
‘*T had a persuasion on my mind that some 
such mad and wicked project as you make 
known to me was tobe dreaded. What strange 
beings you men are! Who could believe, ex- 
cept after knowledge, that a father, to whom 
his children were saved from such a death, 
would put himself into needless danger, as the 
proper mode of thanking God for his protec- 
tion ?” ie tes 

**You speak the best of good sense, as my 
friend Longueville says, when he has made up 
hismind not totake the advice he praises. But, 
to be serious, is it impossible to persuade Barne- 
well that he ought to lay down his oxen, and 
take up the fashion of the country ?” gal” 

** You must not hope to make me conspire 
against my husband.” } 

“No, no—I hope no such thing; but surely 
to conspire in his favor is not to commit an in- 
fidelity against him His practice, too, in this 
extraordinary mode, of charioteering is new; 
until recently, and after the visit of that old Ja- 
cobite, | never saw anything so monstrously 
patriotic about him.” 4 : 

“ Now, Mr. Carleton, you shall be judge be- 
tween my husband and his accuser. Here is 
Mr. Derinzy—-a senator, a legislator——he assists 
in making a law that my husband shall not dare 
keep a coach-horse, and he scolds him for his 
obedience, and for having his wife drawn by 
oxen, which as yet the law permits, to the 
assizes. Is this altogether fair?” 
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“My dear Mrs. Bamewell, zre you no fair 
more than in aspect? You know I wo ot 


assist in making such a law; that woul 
much to repeal it. But surely it is not b 
practices as Barnewell’s we can hope to 
itfona better.” : Vena " hoe: A ee 
“ Barnewell thinks differently. -I will not 
suffer you to dispute who thinks more justly. 
It is far better to tell Mr. Carleton who is that 
very lovely creature in the brilliants and bright 
black eyes? She has just been Jed to a seat 
after her performance.” j : 
-* An Ormond lady—Mrs. Carden. Her friend 
(you must not overlook her) is at her side—the 
lady, to follow your manner of describing, in 
soft blue eyes and pearls. They are sworn al- 
lies: their styles of beauty match. See how 
prettily they set each other off. Judkin, who 
is not very original in his canzonets, has adapt- 
ed his one song to them, and chants— 


“To night and morn I drink my glass.”’ 


+ 
3 


But they have no idea of quarrelliag for him.” 

**My daughter Julia, I see, has passed through 
her trial—will you be so very good as to escort 
her tome. The country-dances are about to 
begin. We may venture to walk about, to 
“expatiate freely o’er this scene of man.’ Do 
you like Pope, Mr. Carleton ?” 

“Yes, very much—as the poet of society— 
tor his admirable good sense, and the facility of 
his style. How very unaccountable it is, that 
style should tell for so much more than thought.” 

“Do you know I have an idea that style is 
thought—at least, I am persuaded differences of 
style correspond with diversities of perception, 
or with differences in the thought perceived, 
There is a fine exemplification of the wnosten- 
tatious in style. Look in as you pass, on the 
party so interestingly oocupied at the further 
corner of the card-room. We will pause for a 
moment near them—Well, what do you think 
of them ?” 

m In truth, I thought you encouraged higher 
play. 
“ And you were right. But these are grave 
peoule : you heard them play shilling points. 

‘ell, sir, a shilling is a pet phrase for a rouleau 
of twenty guineas. Some hint that strangers 
have been mystified by the abuse of language, 
and have been severe sufferers.” 

They continued the promenade of the rooms, 
Mrs. Barnewell, although evidently occupie 
by some thought of more depth than seemed 
suitable to the occasion, giving, very amusingly, 
and without the bitterness of malevolent satire, 
sketches of the principal persons and groups in 
the assembly. 

While thus occupied, a gentleman approach- 
ed with a face of visible surprise—‘‘ Can it be 
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. “Something of it. Mr. Vyse, youd 
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nessatleast willbe avoucher. = 
**Tt was just this. On the very day when the 
ccnsultation of physicians decided that there 


was no hope, a letter was brought io him from 
the dean of Emly—the parson of his parish. 
The dean is new te us—does not know our 
ways—and thought that because Lord Aylmer 
never went to church, and was not remarkable 
for keeping the commandments, he could not 
give him agcod character—-so ne often called 
at Aylmer House—was uniformly received with 
the strictest politeness, but never saw his man. 
At last he thought of writing.. Oh! it. was 
such a letter—hke the Catechism, or ‘ The 
Whole Duty of Man.’ He brought up every 
harum-scarum prank of the poor old lord—gave 
everything its scriptural name—and distinctly 
warned nim, that if he did not repeat, he could 
never get to heaven. Well, the letter came 
while the three physicians were in consultation 
—there was a capital lunch for them: so fie 
mer desired the bearer to wait, and ordered his 
valet to read the letter. Indeed he made him 
read it twice over—and more than twice, many 
of the strongest expressions. He was very de- 
sirous, he said, to have the full benefit of the 
good advice. 

“** Well, gentlemen,’ said he, as well as he 
could speak, when the physicians came in agaiu 
to hisroom--he sent to request that they would 
see him before they left—‘ What is the result % 
I see by your faces that I am to go—all I want 
you to tell me ishow soon. Do you think I can 
hold out till Thursday ? 

““This was on Monday. They were frank 
‘when they saw him boid—and they said Wed- 
nesday would be the latest—so he wished them 
good-by, as he had some things to settle before 
the thing took place. 

‘““When they were gone, he says to the 
valet: § ; 

“** La Force, is my title anywhere mention- 
ed in the letter ? ~ 

“< No, my lord, only on-the envelope.’ 

“*Can you forge the dean’s writing 2 I think 
you have done such things. Address a cover 
to Lord Roseberry, inclose the letter in it, and 
direct the dean’s servant to leave it at 
Court, Tell him he came here in_a mistake, 
and give him five guineas for being detained.’ 

“* Does your friend know Lord Roseberry, or 
his character ?”? 

“* No, sir, I have not that honor.” 

‘* Then you cannot understand the fun of the 








possible,” said he, ‘that Lord Aylmer is 
coming here to-night? Mansergh says he had 
expressed an intention of coming, and that his 
bugles have been heard.” 

“Surely it must be a mistake. I should dread 
rather to hear of his funeral. Poor Lord Ayl- 
mer! °Tis a selfish sorrow, perhaps, but we 
can badly spare him. I shall feel his loss severe- 

hatever he may have been, { have al- 
ways known him generous and humane. Mr. 
Barnewell was informed only the day before 
yesterday, that*there was no hope oF his re- 
covery.” 

“‘ Aylmer is certainly coming,” said another 
gentleman who was passing, and stopped to 
communicate his intelligence to Mrs. Barne- 
well. ‘* He dismissed his physicians this morn- 


thing, unless, as‘they say here, Imade you sen: 
; sible. Lord Roseberry is.in every particular 
the very opposite of poor Aylmer. In appear- 
ance, im habits of life, and conversation, you 
would take him for something between a wait- 
ing penilpwoman and the wandering Jew—if, 
as the tale runs, there be an elderly gentleman 
of his description at large. The people here, 
who seem to know something of Scripture, 
when they can make an evil use of it, nick- 
named hum Judas Iscariot; but the priest 
thought this was too hard, and he has made 
them be content with an appellation less damna- 
tory, so he now goes generaily by the name of 
Pontius Pilate. “Not a gentleman of the coun- 
try ever enters his house—nor do I believe, in 
the whole course of his life, he ever fell into 







um, y judge how he received su ch 
di A) bala names he was called 
init. They say his face grew swarthier and 
sterner, than it, or any visage to be called hu- 
man, ever was before. Off he posted, on the 
instant, to the archbishop of Cashel. _When 
poor Lord Aylmer sent off the note, he directed 
__ that he was not to be disturbed until they could 
_ have word for him how the Presbyterian peer 
received the sermon. He was left alone, but 
little he thought of anything serious. They 
could hear him outside the door, chuckling now 
and then in his bed, as if he was imagining the 
effects of his joke. But when he heard that 
Pontius Pilate—that was the name he gave the 
peer—had gone to the archbishop to lodge his 
complaint, he broke out into a laugh so merry, 
that every one in the room joined in it. 

‘*<Dry my eyes, La Force,’ said he—when 
he had a little rest from laughing—‘ I have done 
Pontius one good turn, at least. He may thank 
me for having an hour’s talk with a gentleman.’ 

© But the best of all is, that this little joke has 
done him good. It has actually resuscitated 
him. The doctor thinks he may go on a little 
longer, but he does not appear to. have much ex- 
_ pectation himself. He is coming here, he says, 
to make acknowledgments to pleasure, for the 

little respite it has given him—and, he says, if 
he lives till Sunday, he will go to church, to 
thank the dean also for his sermon. But the 
laugh, he insists, was the best of all three— 
physic, mirth, and divinity—so he pays his re- 
spects to it first—and here he surely comes.” 

From time to time, during this recital, asound 
of distant music would reach the ears of the 
party, through the occasional silence of the 
street, but now it. broke upon them in a full 
chorus of jovial sound. Torches could be seen 
moving at a rapid pace through the approach to 
the town-hall; and forms, high perched as ona 
coach, were visible. These were Lord Ayl- 
mer’s band ; and as the coach rattled down the 
street, the noise of the horses and of the wheels 
was lost in some favorite hunting-song of the 
time, or in the “Fine Old English Gentle- 
man,” for then, as well as now, there was a 
popular melody for that good subject. 

The cortege halted at the steps of the court- 
house where the assembly was held. A shout 
of acclamation welcomed the new arrival: and 
presently Lord Aylmer, with some chosen eom- 
panicns around him, and leaning on the arm of 
one, entered the ball-room. Old, faded, totter- 
ing as he was, he was every inch a gentleman. 
What a subtle essence, or what. an indelible 
character must diffuse itself through, or be im- 
printed on a man, which can thus defy the 
power of ail material influences, so that sick- 
ness and age shall not extinguish or efface it! 

; d 


CHAPTER IV-™ 
EMBELLISHMENTS OF AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 





“The virtue of this jest will be, the incomprehensible 
lies that this fat rogue wil! tell us, when we meet at 
supper; how thirty, at least, he fought with ; what 
wards, what blows, what extremities he endured; and, 
in the reproof of this, lies the jest.” k 

aes _ First Part or Kine Henry JV. 
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whole. assembly was moved as, (Lord 





Aylme: 1 tered. Old and young, ladies as 
well as gentlemen, rose to receive him. 


“Lord Aylmer,” cried he, ‘ comes to return 


pane epd , to bid his good 
















riends once more good night.” _ 
So he spoke, as he wason all sides saluted by 
affectionate greetings. en he passed through 


one circle, it was only 
congratulations to off 
had a suitable, and oft 
Assoon asa brief pause we 
courtesies, and the play of wi 
in them, Lord Aylmer took Mr. Derinzy apart, 
and asked him to point out the claimant to the. 
Neville estates. 1 Se 
“Ves, said he, as his eye rested on the 
youth—‘‘if there be evidence for a jury as con- 
vincing as nature has supplied, we shall have a 
good case.” @ ils ‘ nike 
‘For the present, remember, his: name is 
Carleton.” -\y be 
And, as Mr. Carleton, Neville was presented 
to Lord Aylmer, and was received by him with 


another: all had 
_for every one he 
rited, ely. 








an encouraging pressure of the hand, as the son 
of an old acquaintance. 

By. an acclamation, the cheerful old nebteman, 
was solicited to do the honors of the supper. 
He accepted the invitation, and conducted an 
octagenarian countess to the head of the table, 
with a deferential vivacity, which, if it called 
forth a good-humored smile on some counte- 
nances, was so graceful and gracious, that it no- 
where provoked derision. The reports of the 
day said, that he acquitted himself as master of 
the feast with his accustomed spirit and urban- 
ity. And, by the way, it may be observed, that 
it requires a talent of no common order to earn 
high praise by the discharge of such a duty: 
indeed the instances are numerous in which no 
exertion is made to deserve it. In general, the 
provider of an entertainment, even of a dinner 
when on a large scale, and not large enough for 
speech-making, leaves the success of his party 
dependent on his cook, and on the disposition 
of his guests, who, as chance or choice lias 
grouped them, presecute their by-conversations 
without any idea that the whole company might 
possibly join in one concert. Sometimes things 
are ordered better—the power of one mind dif- 
fuses itself over the whole affair, and gives a 
unity to it. This one mind being, asit were, in 
sympathy with every other, brings all into cor- 
respondence—none are strangers, where all have 
a common friend., Lord Aylmer had a mind of 
this order. Experience and knowledge of the 
world supplied him with tact and topics, and the 
habits of the time were suchas materially facil- 
itated his endeavors. Authorized by his place 
and by numerous official precedents, he would 
call on a lady to favor the company with what 
was called ‘‘a sentiment,” and then require of 
some gentleman to compliment the fair speaker 
on the merit of her expression—he would bega 
a lady.to name some great man of ancient 
times, whose character or successes she held in 
honor or dis-esteem, and then lay his command 
on a gentleman to cite a parallel in modern his- 
tory. Sometimes he would invert this order. 
Such. diversions were frequent at the convivial 
parties in Ireland in the last century, and were 
by no means so insipid as might be imagined, 
Historical events, poetical quotations, public 
eharacters, authors, legislators, soldiers, of all 
times, were thus called upto grace the banquet ; 
and, attended on by comments of Trish wit an 


| humor, and even blunders—~amid murmurs of 
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approbation, or shouts of Jaughter—gave : 
aeter to the entertainment, which has 
the subject of notice than it merited. 

‘Tf you insist on my naming a grea’ 
Lord Aylmer,” said a young lady, w! 
deservedly in very hig 


“ Agreed—Mr. 0 


happy to obey you,” ae i 

MaWention Seebued on the lady and Mr. Prer 

dergast. This gentleman was a decided Tory, 

whe was principally known 1n his old age (he 
had now approached his eightieth year) for sto- 
ries of which he washimeelf generally the hero, 
and in which he represented himself as having 
_ surpassed all that was great and daring in all 
ages of the world. Miss often provoked 
him to hope contest, and every ear was 
jntent on the species of challenge she was now 
about to give him, All was silence: 

John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, 
match him among the great men of old.” 

‘ Judas Iscariot,” cried the old Jacobite, as 
if uttermg the most indifferent and the most 
natural response. ; 

“ Judas Iscariot! Gracious! Mr. Prender- 
gast, what do you find in kim to resemble the 
illustrious duke ?”” | : 

“ Judas was a thief, ma’am, and carried the 
bag; and if he had not the merit of Marlbor- 
ough in winning battles and ridding his coun- 
try of enemies, he had the grace which Marl- 
borough kad not—to rid the world of himself.” 

“ A forfeit, a forfeit—Judas was no general 
Miss , lay your commands on _Prendy.” 

“My commands are, that Mr. Prendergast 
skall relate a story of something remarkable, of 
which he has himself been a witness.” 

‘Too happy to obey, ma’am, as Lord Ayl- 
mer declares forme. I shall relate an incident 
in which I was not only a witness—an eye- 
witness, I may say, for it was the incident in 
which I lost this right eye—but, as I need scarce- 
ly add, a sufferer too. ie 

‘* There are not many now living who are old 
enough to remember the time when I first left 
Treland. Some few will bear in mind that I 
gave a little trouble in high quarters. However, 
Efoundfriendsin Galway, and they made friends 
for me in Spain, where I took with me my ped- 
igree, properly witnessed, and was soon com- 
mander of a troop in his Catholic majesty’s 
service. 

“ One day I was at mass in the great church 
of Barcelona. Mrs. Barnewell, I beg you to 
understand, that in an act like this, I did not 
think myself expressing an opinion on your re- 
ligion. A soldier’s religion, ma’am, is honor, 
and his altar-piece the colors of his regiment. 1 
followed my standard into the church, as I 
would do anywhere—yes, anywhere “else, 
where its bearer was commanded. to plant it. 
Well, we were all drawn up in military order, 
Standing at ease in the aisle of the church, as 
the services were proceeding, when I saw three 
men come in, not looking in the least like Span- 
jards, either in their manner or their dress, 
The one that struck me most was dressed evi- 
dently in the French style—peach-colored coat, 

olished' steel-hilted sword, with a black velvet 

at of a flat shape, very like the form of yours, 
ma’am, (addressing himself to a lady,) with a 
profusion of white plumes, in his hand. ‘There 
was no denying that they seemed'to think them- 
selves at home—such easy indifference and 
effrontery f never saw in all my life, and it was 
quite clear to me that the congregation were 
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ndigious magnitude. J could | 
satisfy myself as to the meaning of this 
but the best explanation I could imagine was, © 
that it commemorated the crime of a Sar 
or Moor, who had received the sacrament, 
a sinful intent, and after his head was cut 
was constrained to thrust out his tongue, 
the archbishop of Tarragona took off the host 
from it. Youll pardon me, Mrs. Bamewell, 
I oe this from the stories current among the 

eople.” i CBee 
“When the pantomime of the Saracen’s head 
took place, on the day I speak of, one of the 
French party was looking toward it. He touch- 
ed the arms of the others, and all three tur 
round to gaze. ? ; I 
the long large tongue thrust out and ir 
repeatedly—the goggling eyes turning round in 
the head, and the hair standing up on end. In 
another place it might be permitted to laugh, but 
not inthe church of Barcelona. The irreverent 
party cared little about the church—all threé 
burst out into a most indécorous shout. Oh, 
Colonel, if you had but seen the Spaniards— 
they did not like the thing, women, men, stu- 
dents; then you could see the secret wealth of 
these people, and that, whatever else they may 
have wanted, there was none of them without 
a knife. 

‘**T value myself on my presence of mind—an 
excellent quality, youns gentlemen, for getting 
through life. Ha I required even an instant 
for thought, the bodies of the offenders would 
have been cut into shreds, not bigger than this 
crumb. I kept them whole—I kept life in them 
‘Gentlemen,’ cried I, ‘ you are my prisoners! 
Arrest them,’ cried I, tomy men, A word, 
then, to a canon, who was my particular friend, 
(I dealt with him for my billets de confession) 
and he addressed the people, warning them not 
to commit sacrilege in the Church of St. James, 
assuring them that justice sheuld be done. 

** We marched our prisoners to the guard- 
house ; and who do you think they were ? No 
less than Philip Duke of Orleans, travelling in- 
cog, with two of his favored attendants.” | ~ 

_* What was the duke’s travelling name, Mr. 
Prendergast ?” 

«That, ma’m, I ami bound not to reveal. A 
promise, you know, is sacred. 

“By my interest with the ecclesiastics and 
magistrates, I got the duke out of his diffienlty, 
and had opportunities of many conversations 
with him ; in short, we became intimate—he 
cailed me ‘ Prend,” and insisted that I should 






style him, when we were alone, Philip, or plain 


Phil.” 
A smile wanderedround'the faces of the com- 
pany, but it was abeam all unregarded by the 
story-teller, 

“<I am. an old man, and have ‘seen and: done 
a little in the world—my: adyiee-is worth some- 
thing, and the advice I would give young gen- 
tlemen. would'be, never to forget the respect due 
to rank and station. If. I were to begin life 
again,and @ piince gave meé stich encourage- 
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now and 


eyes, that permitted themsely. 
ore out spon you adn isdiee there 


wing up their yeils—T neyey 
i —up it goes for an 

s before.” 

; Shakspere had 

rte of the lightning, 


















that: 


Ina spleen, unfol 
And erea man has \ 
The jaws of darkness do dev 










h terms as these, you 
the duke affected to neha 
nee. He was ona mis- | 
and gallantry. The queen’slove, | 












uke’s ambition; but he took good care | I suppose many of your fin 
I > make me Re ere with these designs. | heaven and earth, or, perh 
He saw clearly enough that 1 was not the man | in them ?” it 
betray the sovereign in whose service I drew | ‘‘It is not easy to describe what they 
_ the sword. I thought I knew all his purposes, | but, as I was saying, 1 was on the P: 
_ when I understood that in his incognito capacity | fine still evening, all the grandees v tr 
-he wanted favorable access to the court—that | some in their coaches---some were taki 
there was a lady in the case—and that he had | air more agreeably—ladies with mask 
a mission to effect a secret treaty between the | their faces, and fans in theirhands; & 
-Monarchies of Spain and France. My warm 
€o-operation was secured (I may confess it now) 

















dons, in their black mantles, and plumec 
here and there guitars tinkling, and 









by being assured, that one who shall be nameless | ples, with castanets, dancing—you could not 
was to benefit by the the duke’s intrigue.” well say whether for their own amusement, or 
“Which, Mr. Prendergast ?” that of the spectators. All of a sudden, there 


**Fie, sir, the political of course. Well, 1 
had it in my power to serve the duke, andI did. 
You have ali, no doubt, heard of the hermitages 
on Montserrat—the chapel of the convent at the 
foot of the hill, exceeds everything Ihave seen 
_ yet, for richness andsplendor —and the hermita- 
ges are the very Coziest things to be seen in all 
_ the world. There are thirteen of them at dif- 
_ ferent stages in the ascent of the hill—each has ; 
its little chapel, fountain, and garden, and the | better than it wasever done before---the screams 
hermit lives there, as much at his ease as man | of the ladies were awful, as they ran in helpless 
can be. Provisions are taken to each—and 1] disorder from the monster, now evidently in 
give you my word, comforts and delicacies of | pursuit. Ideliberated for a moment what was 
no common kind are among them—by a mule, | to be done. J] wore a rapier and dagger, and 
laden at the convent below, which stops at each | was therefore quite at ease for myself---but 
door, is relieved of the portion to be deposited | could I take such a liberty as to kill a beast, de- 
there,and so makes his rounds as regularly as if} signed, as I knew it was, for the next bull- 
he were the well-trained servant of an inn- | fight, and expected to furnish the best entertain- 
: ment that had been remembered? While I 
was deliberating, he rushed toward me, I drew 
my dagger, and stood to receive him. The 
monster bounded forward, and then came to a 
halt within two paces of me. Tlookedhim full 
in the eyes. He looked at me, The instinct of 
brute creatures isamazing. He saw thatinme 
he would find hismatch.” 

Here looks were. interchanged around: the 
table, and occasionally turned slyly toward the 
speaker---in no other form was the incredulity of 
the company manifested; all governed them- 
selves, not to interfere with, or prevent, the ca- 
tastrophe. Mr. Prendergast continued: 


was a long, loud roar; no living creature or 
contrivance of art, could imitate it—nothing 
but a wild bull of Andalusia could let loose so 
terrible a sound. Another came, nearer—then 
was the confusion. In sprang a monster, in 
comparison of him, the fiercest you ever saw 
was mild. Horses, at a mad race, hurrying off 
the lumbering old coaches---whip was useless-— 
that terrible roar did the coachman’s business. 


keeper. 

** Now, all these hermits are gentlemen, many 
of them grandees, who have retired trom the 
world, to live at ease, and alone, upon this 
beautiful mountain. One of them was my close 
friend—he was of Irish extraction—had been 
yery much concerned in public affairs, and was 
still often consulted from the Escurial. 

~ ©T procured a recommendation from him for 
the duke in his, assumed name, but took care 
that he should know who he really was. For 
this I obtained full permission. Well--[ thought 
my part was deme. I was walking one evening 
by the shore, thinking upon the land I had left, 
and building castles in Spain, as the French cal! ** Old age has much to answer for. Do you 
them, about what might take place, if the | know, Colonel Longueville, I sometimes doubt 
scheme to, be carried out at Madrid wes suc- |! whether l|-was the man who performed the feat, 
cesstul—-when I felt a rough tap on the shoulder, | that I did many years ago. All 1 can sa is 
and turning sharp round, there was the duke | ladies, is, that it is not to these weak ei th 
laughing at my amazement. ‘It won’t do, Pren- | (and heheld forth, with a coquettish smile, the 
sy wretchedly emaciated members,) “* you, are to 
ascribe the little feat of strength 1 am te have. 

the honor of relating to you: 

** The beast, as I told you, when he met my 
eye, paused for an instant, and then, turned 
sharply. away to pursue the crowd. It happen- 
ed that a lady, in her fright, had fallen directly. 

en he saw the victim,. 


dy,’ says he, ‘I can’t go on without you---you 
must be my companion and counsellor at Mad- 
rid—here is your congé, you are free for six 
months--let me and my designs have the bene- 
fit of some of them.’ ‘ 
“Fact, ladies--fact. It was all true, as his 
royal highness. affirmed—and this, J can assure | ed th l 
you, was not alnays the case. Well, we pro- | in his way. His roar whe 
had some opportunities of | was more terrible than ever I heard before. In 
an instant she would have been, beyond the. 
possibility, of salvation, gored todeath. Before 
that instant was ended, she wassafe. i sprang: 
ft hand I seized the fore- 


ceeded to Madrid, 
distinguishing myself there, and. have left a 
name, not written, I can tell. you, en water. 
One evening, I was walking on the Prado, ad- 


miring, as everybody of taste must admire, the | forward. With my le 
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foot of the monster, a horn of his stoop 
with my right. I ‘would recommend 
ou young gentlemen, who may atte1 
hike his, to place your left hand undermo 
whe say left, 1 merely intend to say, ei 
hand you have least command of---let your bet- ; 
ter hand be on the horn, it gives you more pow- 
er, ’tis handier, as the tradesman_says---and 
when you secure the beast’s leg, lift it offthe | 
ground, and press tightly with the thumb, just 
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a 


at the place where the hoof and sensitive part 
rein “ | 


- Having spoken thus, with a grave and self- 


atisfied air, he continued : 

“ The moment he felt himself seized, he felt 
that he was mastered---the beast actually trem- 
bled, and, such was the force I pressed his leg 
with, that he acknowledged it with a moan, 
rather than a roar, of pain. There I held him, 
for a time, and called to the lady, in a gentle 
voice, in Spanish, beseeching her to rise—she 
heard me, and as she rose put aside her mask, 
and gave me my reward in one sweet look. 
Ah! the days of youth come notagain! Well, | 
when I had, as if thought, reduced my beast 
to. order, I sprang upon him, sat on his neck, 
and guided him as I pleased“ If he were at all 
sulky, or outrageous, I just pressed my knees 
close on his throat; that soon subdued him— 
and when the keepers, armed to make him 
their prisoner again, came, they found me seat- 
ed on his neck, and guiding him, at my will, 
about the Prado.” coi 3 

The audacity of this prodigious romance had 
an effect upon the hearersscarcely less astound- 
ing, than the force of the narrator was repre- 
sented to have produced upon the beast. It was 
too much for laughter. Mr. Prendergast pro- 
ceeded : i 

“<T paid dearly for my success. At first, it 
made me very happy---suffering came af:erward. 

‘> When I opened my eves next morning, an 
old duenna was at my bedside; she was, I need 
not tell you, merely an ernissary from one higher 
than herseif, and handsomer, and younger, La- 
dies, I must be excused for leaving my life tor the 
next tew weeks a mystery, It was so while it 
passed, and it ought to be so now. If there is 
one thing I especially detest, it is the character 
of a boaster.”” 

“What a self-tormentor the man must be,” | 
muttered a voice. Prendergast heeded it not. 
He continued : 

“* For some time Orleans caused me much an- 
noyance by his cynical and sarcastic observa- 
tions. I am sorry to say he had not the deep 
respect which became a man, for female char- 
acter. 

*© One evening he was more than commonly 
bitter. He spoke of women in such a manner 

as I should have felt it my duty to punish, but I 
thought he had been disappointed, and I pitied 
him. I thought him plotting for one to whom 
I was devoted, and{bore withhim. Atlast he 
ecame personal— : 

“**You,? said the duke, ‘ Prendy, you think 

ourself a happy man—you believe yourself 
loved; and if ever aman had entitled himself 
to a woman’s regard, you are the mani. Well, 
what will you say? only spoil that face of 
yours, (and Prendergast simpered before the 
astonished compeny,) and’ I predict that 
yourreal merits will all be forgotten, and you 
will be put aside for any handsomer fool that 
may think it worth while to supersede you.’ 

“We talked for and against this whimsical 
idea ; and at last, says Orleans: 
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PeOR: Come Pil ut the thi et th 
er that wicked es: ‘yous 
Say you have lost the eye—lost it in age 
resting exploit you choose to invent—lost it as_ 
east, 








a result from ¢ hurt given you by that fell be is 
ut 150 se 9 roan 4 GSS aay Y 
when you offered your life to save your love’s. _ 


Well, | wager you a thousand crowns—as much 
as any man ought to lose for any woman—la- 
dies, 7 


, Lask pardon, Iam not talking my own 
sentiments, but it is a satisfaction to know the. 
vileness of his—I wager you a thousand crowns. 
that she discards you.’ f Aaa jig 

‘<I suffered myself to be persuaded ; the pateh — 
was prepared: and hisfavorite attendantapplied — 
it. I felt rather uncomfortable, but was re- — 
solved to make the experiment. I was tnium- — 
phant. oh 

“If ever'true love blessed a happy man,’ ” 
ened I, as J returned from a touching interview, 

* Tmay rejoice in it.’ y 

** A second trial was to be made, according 
to agreement, but it never was made. That 
night I was ina burning fever. For six weeks 
I was in astate that an enemy might pity. At 
Jength the unparalleled strength of my consti- 
tution prevailed, and when 1 awoke to con- 
sciousness, the first news I learned was that of 
Philip the Fifth’s abdication. 

“You may ask, what has this to do with my 
ey {_Much—everything. The lady Isaved 
in the Prado was the Queen of Spain Inro- 
cently, by this service I became the instrument 
of disappointing Orleans. He knew, though I — 
did not at the time, my high fortune. He heard 
me praised—he felt himself repulsed. 

_““ «She speaks of his eyes,’ said he: ‘Pll kill 
him through them.’ : 

“‘ Aad so he nearly did. He prepared a poi- 
son—you know he practiced much as 4 chemist 
—so deadly, that it was thought nothing mortal 
could resist it. My constitution of iron did; 
but while | was in the lowest state, even sup- 
posed to be dead, a report of the whole trans- — 
action reached the poor queen. She heard I 
was dead, and in her first passionate agony dis- 
closed all to her royal husband. Many a cause 
is assigned for their abdication, but I tell you 
the secret truth—grief for the supposed death 
of a poor Irish gentleman, was the cause. 
When | recovered, the king’s confessor came 
to me with an expression of the royal will, that 
Tshould depart frora Spain. The queen had 
become reconciled to his majesty ; bur, if she 
knew I was alive, her affection would return. 

T agreed. On the day whenI was to leave 
Madrid, I received a second message. Wealth, 
untold wealth was proffered me, Honor said, 
* Reject it,’ and so said Paul Degbard Prender- 


d 
. 


ast. 

*** All I ask,’ said I, ‘is a picture.’ 

** A picture was promised; but, to the dis- 
oe of crowned heads, I never have received 
it. 

Thanks, and expressions of mock condo- 
lence, followed this recital. Prendergast recei- 
ved them with the affectation of disclaiming, 
and afforded as much amusement by his mock 
humility as by his daring narrative. 
‘* Are you quite sure, Mr. Prendergast, that | 
your fever was not of longer continuance than 
six weeks? said Lord Aylmer. ‘‘ History 
places a much longer interval between the plots 
of the Duke of Orleans in Spain and the abdi- 
cation of Philip.” 

“© Then can tell your lordship’ that histor 
makes very free with the facts of the case. it 
isan old adage, that paper does notblush. Ifit 
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le by-play was cont 
d before Aylmer, from w 


‘ion of punishment.” 
md Judas have each found a champion. A 
juel will ensue if there isnotsome interruption 
to the preliminary snarling.” 
‘©A story,” exclaimed Lord Aylmer. ‘* It 
‘must be good, if we tolerate it after what we 
ave heard.” ? 

““T can butdo my best,” said St. George ; and 
to the amazement of the company, he began, 
having previously closed one of his eyes, to re- 
peat the story which had just been narrated. 

It was difficult to imagine’ two appearances 
more unlike than those of the two speakers— 
the one avery diminutive old man, with shrunk- 
en limbs, treble voice, and face where all the 
blood in his body seemed concentrated and fix- 
ed—a face that looked like a large pimple with 
spots on it, to which the one remaining eye 
gave scarcely more light than the space where 
an eye had heen extinguished,—the other, St. 
George, a man of stature towering even among 
men of superior size, of great strength and very 
athletic proportions ; yet, by. the magic of mim- 
icry, he contrived to. make himself a double, 

seemingly of his predecessor, and went through, 
as an incident of his own life, Prendergast’s 
story. Over those parts of the story in which 
there might have been truth he passed lightly; but 
he had retained most. vindictively everything 
which belonged to the paragraphs of boasting, 
and in those parts,the seeming simplicity and un- 
consciousness with which he made allusions_to 
his personal excellencies or defects, appealed to 
the ladies, submitted himself to their judgment, 
or deprecated their severity, had an indescriba- 
ble effect upon the hearers. The bewilderment 
of Prendergast heightened the effect. At first 
he seemed vexed and astonished ; gradually he 
seemed to become interested in the story, as 
the company affected aserifous interest. Again 
he became perplexed, and agitated ; and at last, 
rising from the table, he muttered to himself as 
he retired: ; ? 

“Very strange—unaccountable—I thought it 
was to myself all this had happened.” E 

St. George had provided a conclusion for his 
story, which brought into prominence a curious 
characteristic of the times. ; 

“Such,” said he, still inthe voice of Pren- 
dergast, ‘‘ was the inion I formed of crowned 
heads in general, and of the king of a in 
particular, But Iwas io be undeceived. The 

confessor of royalty, who was my physician, 
nutse, and friend, through the terrible illness in 
which I lost my eye, wasan [rishman. With 
the royal commands he had gone in search of 
me. To revisit his early home and kis connec- 
tions, he has given up the splendor of a court, 
and has come to settle himself in old Treland. 
Here hehas lived for ten years—in this very 
neighborhood ; but the alteration 1m my poor 
appearance effectually concealed me from him 
until this very day. As 1 was tottering down 
the street, to confront the infuriate oxen, which 
so alarmed the town, and muttering to myself 
that | was not as formerly; but if 1 had not the 
arm which held a furious monster on the Pra- 


‘he Vice has called on Captain St. George | 


ng. He declines. Appoint hima commuta- | the good priest—do y 


here wasiadded jn Italian’ “Marlborough | 
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do, Ihad at least one of the eyes which ead 


him ; I suppose something in my manner caught 
| the attention o 


‘the good priest who was at the 
g. In'a word, he recognized me. 
isted to him by his Catholie 
an inscription which it would not 
; : repeat, set round with 'brilliants 
of inestimable value, isnow in my cabinet ; and 
1 wish to know him? 



















| He is Father Fitzpatrick of New Chapel. 

. “And now,” cried he, in his own voice 
and manner, for the epilogue ‘‘ This good 
priest is in want of a chapel. e rain comes 


‘ ay 
im upon his consregation™even ‘on himselt a 
the altar, while he is engaged in prayer. Wh« 








\ Who 
will refuse to serve a worthy man: thelawsare 
harsh against him and his people ; we cannot . 


e ca 
change them; we ought not, perhaps, to wish 
them changed; but we may mitigate their se- 
verity. Who will contribute to Father Fitz- 
patrick’s chapel ?”’ and returning to the manner 
and tone of Prendergast, ‘‘ Every one who con- 
tributes as he ought, shall have the privilege of 
looking upon the exquisite miniature of the 
queen of Spain.” 

The plate went round, and so did the ready 
laugh ; and inthe course of a few minutes a very 
large sum of money, as the contributions ot 
the company, rewarded the humorous enter- 
prise. 

Such was Ireland in those days—such the 1n- 
consistencies in the conduct of men who bold- 
ly took upon themselves the odium of the penal 
code, and who, without ever obtaining or seek- 
ing credit for the interposition, neutralized the 
effect of severe laws by the charities of social 
usage. — 

Before the assembly broke up, arrangements 
had been made between Lord Aylmer and Mr. 
Derinzy for the further consideration of the “Ne- 
ville case,” and Ayliner Castle was appointed a 
place of rendezvous. 

But this tryste was not to be the last event of 
the night. It would seem as if Ireland would 
parade all her resources for producing excite- 
ment before young Neville, (or Carleton, as we 
should call him,) immediately on his arrival. 
A procession with its characteristic incidents, 
graced the morning—evening ushered in a live- 
ly ball; but the most exciting of his country’s 
holidays—her most passionate weleome—was 
reserved for midnight. 

The gay assembly was separating, ladies sub- 
mitting to the process of having their outward 
drapery adjusted, gallants whispering compli- 
ments and farewells—sad, or fond, or jocular— 
when sounds of affright and disorder broke in 
so impetuously upon them, that every group in- 
to which the company was broken up, was sud- 
denly hushed into motionless and listening gi- 
lence. The sounds were soon followed by dis- 
orderly supplicants for merey and succor. A 
moment’s altercation there was between ser- 
vants in attendance at the outer gate, and 
crowds, in the energy of affright, forcing their 
way through all resistance ; and presently, the 
ball-room was invaded by groupsof women and 
old ren, all clamoring for assistance, and crying 
out “* that the town was never so terribly mas. 
sacrayed and murdered since the terrible times 
of Cromwell.” Tumult abroad corroborated 
these impassioned asseverations, and speedily 
thetrampling of horses, and vhe clattering of 
military accoutrements, with occasionally a 
trumpet’s call, and, sometimes in a voice of au- 
thority, @ short, brief command, as a troop of 













horee rode by, gave notice ol riot”and dis 
if not of fierce anddeadly conflict, 
For a moment there was a stillne 

might have been taken for irresolution, in 
ball-room, but the moment it endur 
brief. ILooks were interchange 
male part of the assembly, which 
taneously understood. In a shorter t 
has taken to record this incident, a score ortwo 
of gentlemen, in the costume of the dance, had 
land embargo on the horses Jed or mounted at 
the gate, and were hastening to the scene of tu- 
™m while those who remained, had put 
' themselves in a condition to defend, if neces- 
sary, the ladies confided to their protection. 













CHAPTER V., 
‘3 : fA 
 €ONSPIRATORS IN CONCLAVE. 


Ané now I will unclasp a, secret book,§ 
And to your quick-conceiving discontents 
I’ll read you matter deep and dangerous. 

} : First Part or Henry IV. 


Tue night of which we have been the hum- 
ble historians, was not devoted to mere festiv- 
ity, or to lawless outrage and riot. Enterprises 
a great pith and moment lent a grave charac- 
ter to it; and while the assembly-room of Clon- 
mel exhibited, in its gay crowds, the exuberant 
joyousness on which no apprehensions for the 
morrow casts a shade—in its vicinity, there 
were met together, in secret council, men of 
no mean order, deliberating over purposes and 
plans, which had for their object to disturb, and 
even to overthrow, the established government, 
and utterly to demolish the existing structure of 
society. “ato he ‘es 

The chamber they sat in was of smal] dimen- 
sions, but was well suited to the circumstances 
of persons studious of privacy. It was @ libra- 
ry, on the first floor of a house situated in the 
Jrish-town of Clonmel, adjacent to the Roman 
Catholic chapel. Behind the house, a garden, 
upon which the library looked out from its one 
window, and with which it communicated by 
a secret stair, sloped down to the nver. It was 
reasonably well secured, on each side, by high 
walls against the enterprises of impertinent cu- 
riosity ; and on the river-side, a double hedge, 
through which habitues could find an entrance, 
completed the character of seclusion given to 
the little inclosure. _The house was the resi- 
dence of a Roman Catholic priest, the Rev. 
Malachi Heffernan. ; 

But although the house was his, Mr. Heffer- 
nan was not of the party. He had administer- 
ed the hospitalities of his table, had shared in a 
very sparing use of that which ‘‘ maketh glad 
the heart of man,” and then left his guests free 
to prosecute their deliberations in the solitude 
and security of the inner chamber. The party 
consisted of five persons—three Roman Catho- 
lic bishops, an Irish gentleman acting as an en- 
yey on the part of the house of Stuart, and an- 
other Irishman, a priest, who had been recent- 
ly evoked from the solitude of La Trappe, and 
sent to Ireland on a mission directed by the 
French government. 

The lay envoy was the Count Dillon O’Moore, 
one of the most faithful retainers of the exilei 
royal family. He had been concerned in most 
of the enterprises to restore them to the throne, 
and neither disaster, nor disappointment, nor 
neglect, nor the evil days on which the house 
of Stuart had fallen, had abated the ardor with 
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try, but of Europe, Francis de Burgh lived, se 
far as a notice of him in history could be look- 
ed for, a-nameless and uneventful life, and died 
without fame. In the archives of La Trappe, 
where he had imprisoned himself in early life, 
there might perhaps be found some records of 
the irregularities and excesses from which he 
made his escape to the cell, and of the penances 
in which he strove to make atonement for them. 
In the diary of some French minister, perhaps 
the Cardinal de Tencin, gr pessibty, in that of 
the Marquise de Pempadour, there might have 
been some memento of the services which he 
was called back to human life to discharge, and 
of the manner in which he acquitted himself of 
the obligations thus contracted ; but no great 
results, visibly affecting the fertunes of any na- 
tion or cause, commended his name to_history: 
and, accordingly, when he disappeared from life, 
his memorial seemed to perish with him. Of 
such men, one is disposed to ask for what. pur- 
pose they were sent into, the world? What 
was their appointed mission? Why gifts so 
unusual were bestowed on agents whose way 
of life seems to. have been so Common-place 
and obscure? Why promise and performance 
are set so in contrast and contradiction? Here- 
after we may be able to answer such questions 
as these: we may be taught how momentous 
may be the effects, for good or evil, of agents 
all unnoticed and unremembered, exeept in 
their influence on individuals or societies ; and 
we may be also taught to know, that gifts and 
qualities, which have not their full honor and 
acknowledgments here in earth, may have their 
| discipline here, and may be undergoing a pre- 
paration in this preliminary state of being, for 
the sphere in which they are to be gloriously 
exercised hereafter. 

The extraordinary man who. has suggested 
these reflections was in stature, shape, and ges- 
ture, “* proudly eminent ;” the concenirated fire 
of an energetic will plainly visible in his bear- 
ing and aspect, and his Jofty and vigorous form, 
all fleshless as it was, exhibiting the force which 
such a will might properly use as its agent and 
minister. Long continued maceration had pro- 
duced the natural effect upon his outward man, 
but had left the imner unsubdued. . The in- 
nate haughtiness of his spirit, perhaps, was the 
more markedly conspicuous, because of the air 
of mortification through which it made itself 
visible, as, in the pale and wasted visage, the 
bold outlines, which could not be reduced, ap- 
peared still grander and more commanding, 
His hair, where the tonsure had left any on his 
stately head; was of an iron gray; but thick 
black eyebrows, and the ardent orbs they sha- 
ded, seemed to testify that old age was not 
chargeable with the ravages which had been 
wrought in either his fines or figure gic pup 

While yet in the full pride of youth, De Burgh 





































the political movements, not only of his coun 











ugh which, if he did not con- 
e to live, he was recalled to life when the 
‘Services of such a man were needed; and it 
os aS no mean acknowledgment of his merits, 
' at La Marquise de Pompadour, through her 
subtle and accomplished agents, traced him to 
is retirement, brought him forth from his deep 
seclusion, and employed.him as a confidential 
agent on the very delicate mission in which he 
was apparently one of the Jacobite agents, 
-while he was really an observer of the proceed- 
ings of these emissaries, and was looked to at 
the court of France as one who should confirm, 
or.correct, or contradict their representations. 
_ It is unnecessary to prove a fact, now very 
generally known, that the court of France had 
been brought to lo8k upon the cause of the 
Stuart family only as a part of the materiel 
which might be found useful in its own con- 
tests with England. The hope of placing James 
Ill. on the British throne had become faint ; 
but the name of James might still have power 
to excite disturbance or disaffection among the 
British people. It was strongly urged, that in 
Treland the spirit of loyalty to the exiled house 
was ardent and devoted. -Representations to 
this effect were made frequently, and were 
avouched by names of high authority ; and, in- 
asmuch as it was not difficult to show that the 
yoke of British rule was impatiently borne by 
the great mass of people in Ireland, it-was: not 
very unreasonable to ascribe to a. zeal for the 
Stuart name the disaffection manifest toward 
the house of Brunswick. The acute mind of 
Madame de Pompadour discerned a difference ; 
and while she saw the advantage which France 
might derive from Irish discontent, she thought 
it at least questionable whether it might not be 
prevident to disembarrass the enterprise by 
which this advantage was to be attained, of all 
direct and necessary connection with a cause 
which had certainly become unpopular in Eng- 
land, and which was possibly not less unaccept- 
able in other parts of the British empire. Upon 
a mission to assist her in determining this 1m- 
portant question, Francis de Burgh, once a priest 
of reputation in Paris—more recently an exem- 
_plary recluse in La Trappe—was now, and had 
been for some time past, in Ireland. 

He was met by three Roman Catholic bish- 
ops, who assisted at this little council on behalf 
of their brethren and themselves. They had 
been raised to the episcopal office by desire of 
the Chevalier St. George, (who was recognized 
at the court of Rome as king of Great Britain 
and Ireland,) and had accepted the charge eon- 
fided to them, with a full knowledge of its at- 
tendant privations, and anxieties, and perils. _ 

History dees not recite many instances, if it 
have even one, of such a secret, so long kept, 
as that of the appointment of Roman Catholic 
bishops in Ireland. From the day when the 
ekiles house of Stuart was recognized at Rome, 
as the family in which lay the rightful sove- 
reignty of England, it exercised the right of 
patronage in the Irish branch of .the Roman 
ehureh. . Such a right must have been under- 
stood very generally within the Church of 
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‘and for mote than a hundyed years 
d, it had ceased to be ered 
never divulged. In every dio- 
, the bishop of the Church of 
‘tiv ee A not only in mat- 
on, but also a rival who, as the 
wattatod to the British 
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crown, was, in all like God, Gaileed nti the 
year 1765,* it would be no sla der to say, Was 
certainly,) a political.as well as a’séctarian an- 
tagonist. As we can now look upon such a 
state of affairs, shown by the lights which have 
since been thrown upon them, they may well 
seem to explain miany anomalies in the state 
of Ireland. On the one hand, we sée prefer- 
ments bestowed in the Established Church, in 
most instances in which they were not given 
for worse reasons, upon no other ground than 
as they served to. srenethen the English inte- 
rest. On the other hand, we see them bestowed 
by one, whose great object it must have been 
to prevent that interest from becoming strong. 
An English party was to be kept in humor, by 
occupying high places in the Established 
Church—an Inish party was to be strengthened 
and kept in order, by high places in the Church 
of Rome. If it be fair to judge of the merits 
which recommended bishops to the house of 
Stuart, by the frank avowals of those whe di- 
rected the patronage of the Church of England 
of the principles on which they selected their 
nominees, there is indisputable reason to con- 
elude that political services were, on both sides, 







the services principally expected. 

Such was, indeed, the government of the two 
churches in Ireland for the space of a century 
after the accession of William III.—one pro- 
faned to the political purposes of an English 
party, the other to the necéssities and enter- 
prises of exiled pretendents to the British throne. 
It is true, that it was found compatible with 
the interests on the one side, and on the other, 
te confer station, in some instances, on men 
whose personal merits did honor to the judg- 
ment which selected them. The Established 
Church in Ireland numbers many worthies in 
her lists of bishops and curates during the eigh- 
teenth century; but they do not hide the ac- 
knowledged principle on which favor was be- 
stowed. The Church of Rome also can boast 
of reckoning, during the same period, many 
able, many pious men, but probably not one 
who, while there was the faintest glimmering 
of hope for the Stuart cause, was not a Jacob- 
ite; and probably, at no period, one who was 
not as firmly resolved to maintain the Irish 
party, as the most loyal of his rivals could be 
to uphold the interests of England. . 

The Roman Catholic ecclesiastics who influ- 
enced the destinies of Ireland during. the last 
century, have not been faithfully described. 
There were among them the vulgar, the rude, 
the illiterate, as well as the educated and accom- 
plished; but they were generally well adapted 
to the work assigned to them. The coarse, 
the bigoted, the ignorant, had their appropriate 
spheres of action; and they were trained to 
discharge with effect the duties of their especial 
vocation. Theirnatural sagacity was sharpene 
by exercise, and guided by precepts of what 
might be termed traditionary wisdom. Above 
all things, they were taught and required to be 





* It was about this time the Roman Catholies in Ire- 
land consented to take an oath of allegiance of sucha 
character as seemed satisfactory to the government.— 
Ep. 
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discreet ; and when they had acquired the | 
of prudence, which was very justly s 
among their cardinal virtues, the very coar 
ness of their natures rendered them more s 
viceable in the society in which they we: 
pointed to live, than great abilities ani 

knowledge would have enabled men to be, 
whose. tastes unfitted them for the free inter- 
ies in which multitudes become understood 

ad governed. 

"But while a large number of Roman Catholic 
thus composed, their body could 
any who would not be out of place, 
indeed, were not out of place, in what 


might be termed the best society in Europe. 
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Scholars and courtiers could be found ameng 
them; and there were not a few instances in 
which it was difficult to imagine any but a gen- 
erous reason for their consenting to hide the 
high qualities which adorned them, in such a 
ministry as was assigned them in Ireland, and 
to turn aside from the snecesses that allured 
them elsewhere. Men who had attained high 
distinction abroad, whose habits and tastes had 
been formed in, and for, continental societies, 
returned to the self-denying ministration as- 
signed them in their own country, and, unless 
hope of a revolution cheered them, with no 
imaginable object of personal ambition. Here, 
certainly, was a marked distinction between 
the patronage of the actual and the would-be 
sovereign, The invitations ef the former were 
such as men usually hold to be desirable—they 
were invitations to accept increase of honor 
and emolument, in a career which had been 


already chosen: the invitations of the ether | 


were often such as to involve loss of dignity, 
emolument, ease, comfort, and to require of 
those who embraced them, that they should 
enter into a new career, beset with dangers and 
difficulties, such as were little likely to advance 
their personal interests, and were certein to 
task, to the utmost, their strength and conrage. 

But, if there was generosity in the spirit with 
which they engaged in this career, the spirit 
with which some sustained themselves in it 
was of amore ignoble order. Affecting loyalty 
to the*house of Brunswick, when, in all prob- 
ability, they had pledged allegiance to, as they 
accepted patronage from, the rival house of 
Stuart ; entering, apparently, into all measures 
for insuring peace to Ireland, while they se- 
eretly abetted practices designed to keep alive 
disaffection and disorder, they could keep the 
tenor of their tortuous way securely, only by 
constant habits of dissimulation—they could 
labor in the vocation assigned to them, only by 
inculeating, clandestinely and treacherously, 
apon the people of whom they took charge, 
principles which yi disavowed for themselves, 
and thus exposing them to dangers, which they 
themselves carefully avoided. In short, if it 
demanded a spirit of generosity to beeome, as 


they did, conspirators against the government 


under which they appeared to liye, the neces- 
sities of their condition constrained them to 
practice the vices of conspirators, and to be 
pullied by them. 

' Of the party assembled in Mr. Heffernan’s 
abrary, the highest in rank was Dr Gardiner,* 
entitled by his own church archbishop of ——. 
He was something of a scholar, and more of a 
gentleman; connected with a family of ancient 





* For obvious reasons, the editor has thought it ad- 
visable to disguise the names of the ecclesiastics who 
took part in this conference. 
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. day of féte and expectancy at 
when James III., as he was styled, confided 
his eause in Treland to the patronage of such 
man; and it was thought thee his abilities and 
his name would speedily be productive of great 
results. Those expectations were disappointed. — 
The new archbishop had not been many months 
installed in his office, before he saw that they 
;must be so. He was too clear-sighted, not — 
very speedily to discern, that the minds of the © 
Irish people were indifferent to the Jacobite 
cause—that, however ready they were for re- 
volt from the family ou the throne, the ‘‘de 
facto” sovereign—their hearts were not warm 
in the cause of him, who was styled the king 
“de jure.” He was not, however, of a charac- 
ter to make his disceveries known. Those 
who communicate disagreeable intelligence, 
and who do not shrink from causing disappoint- 
; ment, are.men ofasterner stamp. The arch- 
bishop had courage enough to encounter dan- 
| ger—when in danger, had presence of mind 
such as the emergency demanded—but he had 
‘not the resolution necessary for declaring that 
| the expectations he had encouraged were de- 
| ]lusive. And therefore, he was too often com- 
| promised by inferior men—was too often an 
| agent for those, whose purposes he should have 
| governed—and thus it frequently happened, 
that his mental resources, and his influence, 
and his courage, were employed in schemes to 
| extricate his church and his party in Ireland 
| from difficulties into which persons whom he 
| ought to have controlled, had inconsiderately 
' plunged them. 
| Near him was seated a man advanced in 
| years, but of that species of appearance which 
| seems to have an appropriate grace for every 
| stage of existence. He had been eminently 
| handsome in youth, and in his old age retained 
much of the beauty for which he was once dis- 
tinguished. He did not affect to disguise the 
marks of time upon his person or visage. His 
tall figure was a little, and not ungracefully 
bowed, and the silver hair which, leaving the 
upper part of his head perfectly smooth, and of 
a milky whiteness, fell, in well ordered pro- 
fusion on his shoulders, was, perhaps, little less 
ornamental than when the locks were brown 
and clustering in his early youth. This was Dr. 
Browne, the Roman Catholic bishop of —--, 
who was said to have made arrangements for a 
Jacobite insurrection when he was in the vigor 
of his manhood, and who, when it had exhaled 
in smoke, continued to live suspected, and yet 
almost caressed by the gentry—Protestant as 
well as Roman Catholic—of his neighborhood. 
He had been at the court of the Regent Orleans 
in his early youth, and had caught something 
of the epicurism and much of the graces of the 
society in which he had then an opportunity of 
living. He had the courage and presence of 
mind which agents in great enterprises require ; 
but had not the sagacity or comprehensiveness 
of intellect in which great enterprises are ju- 
diciously planned. 

Opposite him was seated Dr. Manning, bishop 
of ——, a man who, under an unpretendin 
exterior, and’ manners that might be terme 
colorless, concealed the treasures of a com- 
manding intellect, and of a heart which, left 
free to its own impulses, would have proved 
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nerous and humane. Seams < 
ght thickly into his visage by sr 
an expression of coarsenessto his ¢ 
although the features were go 
color not florid; but in the eyes and in th 
ty forehead there was a character of thou 
ness and power amounting to dignity. He 
as of the stamp of those from whom meaner 
men take courage, and bolder men are willing 
to Jearn caution. 
Count O’Moore had finished reading a state- 
ment of the strength upon which reliance might 
be placed in the various parts of the country. 
A new character had been imparted to the 
Jacobite societies, at least in their external 
aspect. by the terms of the engagement to be 
henceforth taken on the admission. of each new 
member. The oath of allegiance to the house 
of Stewart, which had. been previously. ad- 
ministered, was discontinued, and in its place 
a declaration was substituted, equally effective 
with the former test for all purposes of combi- 
nation or treason, and free from its attendant 
inconveniences and dangers. For this great 
and most beneficial alteration the cause of in- 
surrection in Ireland was indebted to the master 
spirit, Francis de Burgh:—‘‘ Your test, said he, 
“is too perspicuous and too communicative. 
Let the masses enrolled as your army have a 
mystery instead of a secret. They will be 
equally content with it. It will have, indeed, 
amore powerful effect upon their minds. If 
discovered, it will tell less. They who have 
taken it, too, can tell less to the officials of the 
elector.” : 

Bound by the new engagement, many socie- 
ties had been formed in Ulster, as well as in 
the Roman Catholic provinces; and arrange- 
ments made for moving disturbance there, by 
seeret springs, whenever it became expedient 
that the north of Ireland should be convulsed: 
In Leinster, the number of persons sworn to 
their cause amounted to eleven thousand ; in 
Munster, to fifteen, of whom the greater part 
were armed. In the province of Connaught it 
had not been thought advisable to organize the 
people ; but it was certain that the cause of the 
house of Stuart would be embraced, whenever 
its champions took the field, by the whole 
Roman Catholic population. 

When the reading of this report was ended, 
De Burgh asked, whether it could be satistac- 
torily known what numbers throughout all Ire- 
land were actually ready, if called on, to take 
the field. 

“Yes, with the exception of Connaught, 
there would be forty thousand men: with Con- 
naught, where, however, the system of arming 
has not been carried into effect, not less than 
sixty thousand.” i 

‘* And the military strength ?” ’ 

‘Not more than twenty thousand; but this 
would be, no doubt, increased, in the event of 
any distubance of moment.” 

‘What aid would be necessary from France?” 

“‘ With the six household regiments,* such 
French officers as would gladly volunteer in 
the cause, a park of artillery of twenty guns, 
and a supply of arms, with a very little money 
(for we should soon put the landlords and 
graziers under contribution,) we could under- 
take the movement here, and promise, on good 
grounds, that it should be successful.” 

‘““In the event of France acceding to these 
views, where should the landing be effected ?” 
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te- | with reference to this difficulty. Wherever 

| your vessels touch our coast, they shall find 
riends ready to receive them.” _ 

“Tt has been repor in Paris, that the in- 


habitants of the maritime parts of Ireland are 
those most submissive to the elector of Hano- 
ver’s government.” ecu): emetings. 

“Yes, I believe so. It has been our especial 
care that there shall be little disorder in the 
immediate vicinity of the shore. Our friends 
there are stanch, and the patience with which 
they wait for the hour to act is not the worst 
proof of their resolution.” Bi a 

* All this se2ms fair and promising, but it 
will not satisfy France. Many reasons ma 
discourage the’ French government frouiiichs 
an enterprise as restoring James, and invading 
Ireland, as a means of bringing about such a 
consummation. An assured prospect of brilliant 
success would have the effect which it has ever 
had upon a mercurial race; but it does not 
seem to me that your promises will be regarded 
as opening such a prospect. Has it been de- 
liberated and determined whether you must 
necessarily wait for an invasion—-whether the 
righteous standard might not be raised, with- 
out-waiting for any champions but those whom 
zeal for the royal cause would summon around 
ithere? If there were forty thousand men, 
even indifferently armed, and imperfectly offi- 
cered, who held out against the elector’s power 
only for three months—there would be a case 
established for French enterprise and succor, 
such as could not be gainsayed. What say you, 
gentlemen ? What say you, archbishop, to my 
scheme ?°” 

The archbishop was silent. At one moment 
he seemed about to speak ; but betrayed his 
irresolution by a sudden pause, and by a slight 
change of color. Atlength hesaid: “I would 
desire the opinions of my brotliers. My Lord 
oO or you my good brother 5 you 
know both France and Ireland—what think you 
of this bold proposal ?” 

“T praise and welcome it,” exclaimed Dr. 
Browne—“ old as Lam and feeble—I welcome 
it. Ireland ought to take a lead. Let her be 
helped when difficulties grow—when England 
calls in, as she must, her foreign auxiliaries ; 
but let the first blow be ours, and the banner of 
our rightful sovereign first be lifted by an Irish 
arm.’ 

“And you, my Lord of . said De 
Burgh, after a hasty ned and smile to the ad- 
venturous old man—‘“‘ what is your judgment?” 

‘* More cautious—less generous, perhaps, 
than my right rev. brother’s. We are not qual- 
ified to take the lead in sucha conflict as would 
follow. The Protestants of Ireland would be ° 
almost to a maa against us—almost_ without 
exception all are devoted to the reigning fam- 
ily—principle binds many—their interest more. 
They would ail be against us; and. all, armed 
and trained to the use of arms, would be sol- 
diers before we could be ready to fight a disor- 
derly battle. Bethink you, what will be done 
if insurrection break out here? England will 
at once send out fleets to intercept succor from 
France. The Irish government will give the 
word to execute the laws against us in all ‘heir 
severity. You, my Lord ———, my right rev. 
brother, my unworthy self, will be imprisoned 
or transported ; the clergy will share our fate ; 
Catholic gentlemen will be seized and held as 
hostages ; and our poor people—without advi- 
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sers—without heads—without protectors—w1 
be exposed to all the fury of a pampered 
ay who know no virtue but cour 
God but their passions ; and to the pt 
ser cruelties of volunteers, who will p 
come into action, and will begin by av 
all the outrages that have been per 
against Protestants, no matter who were the 
aatheh , or what the provocation, for the last 
twenty years. No, no. Let us have no insur- 
rection here, until an army’ of ten thousand 
1, well equipped, constitutes the central 

‘ength of it.” 

For a moment after this speech was ended, 
the party wassilent. The Count O’Moore took 
_ Upon him to reply. . He said: 

~~ “It may not be denied, that the evils and 
dangers your lordship speaks of are such. as 
should not be despised ; but are they inevita- 
ble? Have we not power to inflict them on 
our enemies as well as to endure them? War 
isa game at which two can play. We can 
make sure of having the first move—‘ Dimidi- 
um facti,’? my lord archbishop. A boldstroke 
may decide our enterprise, Why should we 
sufler our friends to be seized? Why should 
we suffer the hostages to be taken from_ among 
ourselves? Would it be a ms')* of difficulty 
to. carry off the usurper of ,-+‘ throne, my 
Jord archbishop, and place him in durance out 
of which he shall never escape without our 
permission 2? ‘ They will execute their laws ? 
Shall ours remain a dead letter? There is, you 
tell us, a letter that killeth. Our laws are 
written in it. If we begin by putting them in 
force, I warrant you, my iord, the elector’s 
laws will com: tardy and crippled into the race 
against then * 

‘* But what,” interposed the archbishop, 
‘* propose you todo 2 If youcall out the king’s 
friends to the field, what will you do next ? 
How will you maintain them ?—upon what en- 
terprise will you employ them ?? 

° Cireumstances and events will direct what 
we are todo. For subsistence, we should lay 
towns and villages under contribution. For 
security, we should seize on leading persons, 
and use them as hostages: Our first enterpri- 
ses should be to deliver fast friends ont of pris- 
on, and to disarm the military throughout the 
garrison towns.” 

“All your plans would fail,” interrupted 
Manning sternly. *‘* Make hostages of the gen- 
try! Their ransom would be our ruin. Have 
you thought upon what a spirit they are of— 
iheit cr at determination? It ismy fixed 
belief, that if you could seize upon that person 
you have named, the usurper of this archiepis- 
copal see, indolent and unwarlike as he seems, 
he would himself; if he could advise the court 
or castle, discountenance the thought of ran- 
som, and die a prisoner, rather than see his 
government, as he would call it, disgraced for 

im. You would levy contributions! How 
long could they be yieldedto you? Before we 
enter upon the war, we must count the cost, 
and we must prepare it too. I tell you, my 
lords and sen letion, our party exists at this 
moment only by the supineness, or perhaps the 
connivance, of the usurping government. It is 
in their power to leave us without friends or 
followers. Jt is in their power, if they please 
to put it forth, to erush our friends, followers, 
and cause. It is madness to provoke them.” 






“Am I te understand it as your lordship’s 


opinion,” asked De Burgh—“ am [ to convey 


| of this miserable land? 










it as such to the king—that the royal 


; contra. 
ry, the cause is making progress—the numbers 
the spirit, the ability of its retainers are con 
tinually on the increase. What I desire is, 
that they shall be suffered to grow and strength- 
en. All will be blighted by a rash and unsuc- 
cessful rising.” pus 1 tee 

‘© But to wait, to wait,” said the archbishop. 
“‘Igit not the part of the slothful to wait for 
chances, and to forget that they must work 
out success for themselves ?” 

“De not accuse me of any indolent expecta- 
tions. J would have our party active and ener- 
getic—only I would have them work in safet 
while itis permitted sotodo. Listen, my lords 
and gentlemen. My first grand object is to seé 
the Catholics of this country organized into, 
not an army, (which occasion may bring to- 
gether, and a disaster or success may scatter 
again,) but into a nation, with its principles, 
its interests, its institutions, its constitution, of 
which one may say, as the eulogists do of Eng- 
land—‘ Esto perpetua.” I would have the Cath- 
olics of Ireland constituted into a nation, in 
every respect the rival and antagonist of Eng- 
land—a nation which should have its laws, 
weightier, more dreaded, more observed, than 
those of the usurper—its sanctions of honor and 
shame more venerated than the titles and the 
disgraces coveted or shunned by the elector’s 
subjects. The Catholic society in Ireland is 
taking this consistence. Give ita little more 
time. You shall soon find that every generous 
impulse, every movement of conscience, every 
shrinking sensitiveness to shame, willbe among 
the agencies on which Catholic Ireland can 
reckon, and that nothing shall remain to Eng- 
land and the usurper, in the Catholic mind, ex- 
cept fear of the injury she can do in person or 
property, and a sober calculation of the servi- 
ces she has it in her power to render those 
who serve her. This it is my desire to see ac- 


complished. “When itis brought to pass, for the, 


forty thousand who would now take the field 
ou may set down ten times the number ; anc 
rance may see in the condition of this poor 
country reason for her interference, if any for- 
eign interference shall then be found neces- 
sary—— 


=a 
CHAPTER VI. 


TRACY, THE TOWN-FOOL. 
““Pools rush in where angels fear to tread.” 


Tue bishop’s discourse was interrupted. A 
loud and disorderly tumult was heard at the 
back gate of their host’s mansion. The fall, as 
of a body thrown rudely down, ended it; and 
after some leaps or bounds up the. stairs, the 
door was violently flung open, and a figure, 
like that of a maniac escaped from his cell, 
drenched with *water streaming from his hair 
and ragged robes, rushed wildly into the room. 

“One man dead over the bridge,” ’shrieked 
he, as the report of a shot reached their ears. 
**One man dead—who’ll be the next, I won- 
der? Ah! who’s the fool now? Eh, boy— 
where ’s Father Heffernan ?” ' : 

“Here, Tracy,” said Mr, Heffernan, entering 
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me, when he wante 
to go on my knees 3 


~ such a thi 
~ So Darb o keep me 
i b’heve I 


out Ought 

-gught, My lords, 1 go down on my knees. 

God bless ye all! There, ye, have the fool’s 
DN a eal 


blessing—ye ll have luck with it.” — ink 
_ The clattering of horses could now be heard 
in various directions through the town. Bells 
were ringing as if m alarm. Flourishes of the 
trumpet could be occasionally. heard, and not 
unfrequently: the report of fire-arms; and 
through all, the fool, stretching himself to the 
height of his imposing stature, his large eyes 
starting almost from their sockets, would cry: 

—S* Ho! ho! Another man dead over the 
bridge. Who’s the fool now 2—what do you 
think of that ?” 

“* Can you ascertain, Mr, Heffernan, what is 

the meaning of all this tthe disturbance in the 
town,” said the archbishop, ‘‘and. this poor 
maniac’s disorder 2?” 
_ **Thave sent, my Jord, a trusty messenger to 
inquire. I must see what we..can learn from 
this poor creature. Why, Tracy, you seem to 
be a great man to-night—you have set, the 
whole town wild as yourself.” 

**To be sure Lhave; but I wonder what ill 
Renny the Dutchman do for his lobsters! Ah, 
who’s the fool now, I wonder ?” 

“Tell his lordship all about it,?? said the 
ariest.. *‘ He will be glad to hear. You don’t 

now,” added he, coaxingly, ‘‘ what he may 
do for you.” ; 

‘Where ’*s his wig? Would he giveit to 
me ?” : 

“<1 do not know that, but about Denny the 
Dutchman.” a a 

*« Ah, who’s the fool now 2? Oh, what a face 


he had when he asked me, * Where’s. the | 


horse ? and I said, ‘fam? Oh, Denny, how 
did you like that? But, sure, it was Archy 
Ryan did it all.” Pa 

‘°* Jem,’ says he tome, ‘do you hear that 
fellow crying lobsters?. Where do you. think 
he is taking tis horse ? 

“He with the lobsters %—maybe to the 
guard-room,’ says I. ‘Ill go make fools of 


the sodgers.’ aioe 
*€* No,’ says he, ‘it’s to Denny the Dutch- 
> 


man. f 
“¢ Bad luck to him! says I. ‘ He offered me | 


a penny this morning, and when I held out my 
hand for it, rapped my knuckles. It’s I that 
would rap his, but he had his fellows with 
halberts near him. Bad luck to bim all the 
same 


*<* Well,? says Archy—do n’t you know Ar- 
chy, Father Heffernan ?—he that goes to Cor-. 
coran’s school—will you, let Denny get the 
lobsters aes 

“* Who’s the fool, then ? says I. ‘1 won- 
' der could the fellow take ’em to him, if I just 
went and choked him ? 45 
*<Tet me alone,’ says. Archy; “we ll do it 
a better way.’ 4 
“So he says to Mrs. Bouhilly at. the cor- 
ner: 

~“*Ma’am, will you lend me a loand af yer 

pattens, af you plaise P i distil of 
“Oh, Archy has sech a nice. way with him. 

Well, savehe: / 
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: Se ESE a Vis 
“ And, begor, I jonae |. Ah! Who’s the 
fool now %. So up goes an and he cries in 
the dark; ks a ae 

“* * Lobsters ? says he, just as if he was an of- 
ficer’s servant. ‘Lobsters? saysihe. = 

“* Here, sir,’ says the man, and up he goes, 
and I steals after him,”—(and the poor Idiot 
repeated the entertainment o {he steanthy stride 
rah which be pursued Ine iA Fas 8 we ile 

ey are talking, I'slips the old halter and go! 
Cisne fa alts ane 

*** There ’s the mayor calling 
chy, when a windy opened, a 
Dutchman put out his fat head. 

«°° Lobsters,’ says he. 

“** Oh, to be sure,’ says Archy, ; 

“** Go on to the mayor, 1 can come after.’ 

“*So on walked the man, and on walked I 
after him; an’ it was so dark I could not see 
who was there, only if Idid not come fast 
enough he gave me an aisy wipe of the whip, 
but I never minded it—oh, not I. Who’s the 
fool? On we came. to Denny’s, and the man 
went in, holding the bridle; because, you see 
Father Heffernan, the boys is so funny, that if 
he let go of it for a minute, he might not get it 
again. Bar sport.. Who’s the fool now? In 
he went, and out comes Denny with a light. 
Sure I could run away if I liked, but I wanted 
to look at little Denny. nN etary 

‘¢ * Bring in your horse, my man,’ says he. 

«So the lobster-man gives a tug, and inI go. 
Eh, who’s the fool now® Yond think *t was 
a bull-bait. 

<<“ Where ’s the coppal ? says the man. 

**“ Here I am,’ says I. 

“*There he is,’ says the boys: for all the 
school was round the door, and Denny hold- 
ing the light himself, for ’em all to laugh at 

im. 
‘ “Call the guard and the constables,’ cays 
e, , 
‘And sure at last they found the horse and 
the lobsters at Savory-Bit’s door; and there 
was the work. Buck Karrell an? a power of 
the boys were all there, and the whole town, 
soldiers,an’ all, are fighting since threenaghela. 
Who’s the foolnow? Another man dead over 
the bridge.” ' ; 

With some difficulty the poor idiot was in- 
duced to retire, and the council, so suddenly 
interrupted, did not resume its sitting. The 
part,of the town in which it was held was yet 
unvisited by either mob or military; and the 
two foreign emissaries found it no difficult tasi 
in company with the bishop of ——, to wend 
their way to a place of comfort and safety. As 
to the other parties, their presence in Mr. Hef- 
fernan’s could give risé to no suspicion what- 
ever. The atchbishop was secure of the favor, 
if not‘friendship, of most of the gentlemen 
whom the assizes brought together; and_in- 
deed, except on some extraordinary occasion, 
his presence would serve as asutficient guaran- 
tee for any meeting at which he assisted. Ru- 
mors had eer" however, for some time afloat 
which had sharpened the circumspection of 
certain officials in the town, and the meéting on 
this night had, been arranged for a time when 
the bustle of the occasion, and the necessary 
attendance on the judges, would direct else- 
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where af attention which might othery 
prove inconvenient.” <6 at 





The archbishop it was who suggested the 


ropriety of separating: rae 
ht The tosiee,” said he, ‘‘ of even the poor 
simpleton may do much mischief on a night 
like this; and we should act like creatures 
more irrational than he, if we neglected to take 
sroper precautions against it. > 

Eadnd of a fool’s bolt the wise man hath ofttimes 

taken hurt.’ ” 

The poor wretch, whose bolt of folly caused 
- this apprehension, was one of the victims to the 
“state of society in his time. An innocent and 

good-humored coxcomb in his earliest. youth, 


~ vain of a showy figure, he had been easily won 


‘to enlist, for the sake of exhibiting himself. in 
military costume, and living, what he hoped to 
find, the jolly life of a soldier. Nordid it weigh 
heavily on his conscience that, to eflect the 
transition from a clown toa grenadier, he had 
to cover the process by assuming the appellation 
** Protestant.” 

For a time matters went smoothly if not well. 
Some little annoyances he did experience from 
the perverseness with which old habits would 
break in upon the new. A quarrelsome com- 
rade accused him of ‘* squaring” at him, when 
Tracy was only engaged in an unconscious 
crossing ; and rather than confess the supersti- 
tion, he accepted the equivalent, and received 
a sound thrashing in pugilistic encounter. He 
had the mortification to see a bottle of holy wa- 
ter, which he had carefully secreted, extracted 
from under his pillow, and mixed with a quan- 
tum suffictt of rum, ona night when, after clos- 
ing the gates, it was found that the generous 
fiuid was more abundant than the simpler bey- 
erage from the well. Various little annoyances 
of this kind Tracy encountered and endured, 
keeping still his secret safe. At length a tria! 
came severer than any to which he had been 
yet subjected. While Ireland remained tran- 
ee during the vice-royalty of Lord Chester- 

eld, in whose government a spirit of indul- 
gence, not to be mistaken for fear, gave grace 
toa vigilant and vigorous administration of the 
law, it needed all that able man’s sagacity, 
promptitude, and decision, to battle the plots 
and practices of disaffection. Even the army 
was tampered with ; and dangers, not less for- 
midable than those of open war, then waged in 
Scotland, were encountered by those adherents 
of the Stuart cause who, in Ireland, penetrated 
the camps and barracks, and ventured life in 
the endeavor to win soldiers from their alle- 
glance. 

. One of these emissaries made his way, by 
insinuating manners, into the confidence of 
many soldiers in Tracy’s regiment. He was a 
Franciscan friar, disguised as peddler. He did 
not inform Tracy of his secret purpose, nor ad- 
mit him to: his counsels; but he acquainted 
him with his real character, and this made him 
a willing instrument in any scheme in which 
he condescended to employ him., But there 
were eyes that watched the priest, and his 
practices, and his agents. It was not held good 
policy to give publicity to such moyements by 
an ostentatious process of law; but it was 
thought wise to discourage them by. not lcss 
than law’s severity. The sacerdotal emissary 
was detected, and such of the soldiers as he 
was thought to have tampered with—among 
them Tracy--were placed in solitary confine- 


ment. When fear had done its work, an/offer 


was made to afew of the prisoners~—the least 
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e{ culpable, that they must make ait | 


| death, or become, themselves, executioner 
military justice. ‘Tracy was one of these. 


| triangle. 
‘From the re-- 


tion. 









being b : 
which they were sure to be condemned 


was, as he believed, to be shot himself, or to 
officiate as a substitute for a drummer at the , 
He chose the latter as the lesser af- 
On a day apes, he inflicted, as 


fliction. ny 
astisement, fifty lashes, 


his contribution of c 


| which his strength rendered a very. dreadful 


punishment, on the culprit whom he was con- 
demned and compelled to punish, and who en- 
dured his torture without a groan. When this 
patient sufferer was untied from the triangle, 
and his face of agony was, for the firet time 
disclosed, a shout of frenzy broke forth from 
the miserable Tracy. He dropped upon his 
knees, and as his victim, the priest, was led 
away, followed him so far as was permitted, 
still kneeling, and supplicating pardon. He 
was that night in a high fever; and when he 
was dismissed from the hospital, passed its 
doors an incurable idiot. 

There was no house of refuge for one in his 
hopeless and miserable condition ; but, to say 
the truth, at that time in Ireland, for such as 
him, no poor-house asylum was needed. Tracy 
found a shelter wherever he chose to seek it. 
So far from being accounted burdensome on 
individuals, or the public, he was looked upon 
as a possession and a property. Jt was one of 
the features of the times that every little coun- 
try town had its fool, or, as it might be said in 
some instances, its supply of fools. They were 
to the good citizens, something in the place of 
the jesters of old baronial residences. “While 
they exercised the charities, they contributed 
to the amusement, of their numerous friends 
and patrons. _They were welcome. to the mer- 
ry-making cof the humble; at the tavern-ca- 
rouse of boon-companions; at shop-doors, 
where there were more loungers than purcha- 
sers. Matrons, and even masters, left the par- 
lor to receive the visit of the fool, whom they 
installed in the warmest corner of the kitchen, 
and with whom they did not hesi'ate to enter 
into a conflict of wit on the current topics of 
the day. In these conflicts, the professed or 
recognized fools, were indulged with a char- 
tered liberty to blow on whom they pleased ; 
and while it might be thought that their more 
favored fellow-creatures were flattered bv a 
comparison with them into a consciousness, 
real, or imagineyy, of their own superiority, 
there yet seemed to be a pervading, although 
not easily explicable, idea that a fool, too, had 
his advantages—a mysterious persuasion that 
the calamity which aaveewed or confused his 
intelligence, indulged him at tirnes with gleams 
of supernatural light, with glances into things 
unseen by men of more happily ordered facul- 
ties. Hence their conversation was sought 
their expressions remembered and studied, and 
the compassion that was felt toward them per- 
sonally, invested witha character that might 
almost be termed religious. It was a matter of 
course that the fool should amuse; it seemed 
his place to contribute to the entertainment of 
the society that maintained him. But this re- 
lation had its reciprocal duties ; the fool must 
have his share in the festivities, which derived 
new zest from his eccentricities ; and the pat- 
ron must not abuse the advantages of his posi- 
Unkindness or cruelty, inflicted on the 
poor dependent, would be felt as a shame and 
a wrong ; and would awaken a feeling of in- 







which ‘might ‘seem like 
vidual injustice, only that no per 
could be so general. Such was | 
ty into which Tracy was enrolled, by | 
amity which obscured his reason. _ 
’ a ; ; * Pty. { 

—° OHAPTER. VII: 

: CONSPIRATORS AT A CAROUSAL. 


I desire you that we. may be friends, and let us 
knog our brains together, to be revenged on this same 
seall, scurvy, cogging companion, the host of the Gar- 

r. Merry Wives or WInpsor. 

We have heard the chimes together at midnight, 
Master Shallow. Henry IV. 


Tue prank in which the poor idiot had been 
engaged was attended, as the reader has al- 
ready judged, by serious consequences. 

Satisfied with his first success, the youth who 
had planned the feat, soon left the liberated 
horse to his discretion; and the instinct or 
reasoning of the animal led him to a door, 
where he had often come to halt before—that 
of a tavern, over which the individual uncere- 
moniously named ‘‘Savory-Bit,” by Tracy, 
presided : to the great satisfaction of his nume- 
rous guests, and to what he did not very greatly 
undervalue—his own particular profit. 

Of this once well-frequented tavern no trace 
is now remaining. The incidents, also, which 
it witnessed ; the plots devised within its walls ; 
the merry-makings; the fetes; the orgies, 
which had, within its narrow chambers, their 
moments of frantic enjoyment, and their heart- 

sickening closes; the songs; the jests; the 
sharp repartee, to which sharp swords gave too 
often the rejoinder; all are forgotten ; scarce 
has tradition preserved a trace of them. They 
live, however, in one memory ; and there per- 
haps remain on earth, one or two of whom 
this brief notice will remind that “such things 
were.” : 5 

On the central arch of a bridge, which, span- 
ning the beautiful river Suir, unites the counties 
of Tipperary and Waterford, encroaching a lit- 
tle on the thoroughfare, but for the greater part 
projecting over the water, stood in the middle 

of the last century a small tavern, a place of 
resort coveted by more than those to whom it 
could afford adequate accommodation. It was 
built on the territories and confines of the two 
counties, and gentlemen “under a cloud” felt 
it a species of luxury, for which they were con- 
tent to pay, to enjoy the privileges of a house 
so circumstanced.. The comfort of it they felt 
much enhanced, by the confidence that they 
could, from within its happy shelter, dare the 
boldest functionary of the law; and individuals 
under such honorable necessities were to be 
seen, from time to time, on calm evenings— 
true types of indolent indulgence—breathing 
out, from pipes of elongated tube, clouds as in- 
active almost as themselves, tantalizing some 
myrmidon of the law, who knew that were he 
silly enough to attempt an entrance, he would 
iad. his purposed victim safely smiling—if not 
with the face of another man, safe, at least, in 
the protection attached by having changed his 
county. , 

The house, originally, owing its success to 
this piquant attraction, preserved it by the repu- 
tation it had merited, as well as won, for good. 
viands, good liquor, and, it may be added, im- 
perturbable good humor—or at least the sem- 
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The name bestowed on 






Quartier Latin of Paris, where he was born, 
is reported to have been Jean Baptiste Mesu- 
rier; but this was a name far too t to be 
used in ordinary in Ireland. The combination 
was too complicated and crabbed for the organs 
and the will of Tipperary men, among whose 
distinctions it was, to pronounce the sesquipe- 
dalian name of their own county, in the con- 
densed form of a monosyllable. They had a 
habit, too, of bestowing names without the 
ceremony of an aspersion or ablution; and in 
consideration of Monsieur Jean’s merits, as a 
chef de cuisine, denominated him ‘ Savory- 





Bit,”? a name which effectually superseded the’ 


more legitimate appellation. It was all one to 
Jean Baptiste ; he troubled himself little about 
such insignificant distinctions. 

The arrival of the laden horse at his door was 

apparently an incident of an agreeable discrip- 
tion. ; 
“Ah! ha!” cried Monsieur Jean, “you be 
de von good orse—you be come in de one mo- 
ment when [ be you in want.” (The horse not 
being French, Mesurier addressed him in the 
same dialect ashe would have spoken to his dri- 
ver.) Come out here leetel Marie, you count 
de lobstere, one, doo, tray; you sall have de 
memoire ; you remember, Marie tray—quartre, 
dat is four—feeve—seese Jobstere. De orse have 
no col, nor noting on de ed. Certainement it 
isa plaisanterie of de garcons. By-and-by come 
marchand, de conducteur of de orse. You re- 
member, Marie, I ave take of de lobstere 
seese ;” and Mr. John having thus honestly de- 
meaned himself toward the proprietor of the 
dainties, re-entered his house, perfectly indif- 
ferent to the fate of the animal and his load, 
either from a disinterested faith in the provi- 
dence which was to preserve both. or else from 
a provident concern not to embroil himself in 
their precarious fortunes. ; 

His gratification at obtaining this unexpected, 
but seasonable supply, was occasioned by the 
ill-humor of some fastidious guests, who could 
not find in his bill of fare anitem of stimulating 
enough to provoke appetite for a second supper. 
“Can you do no better than this, old, Savory ?” 
was a remonstrance to which he had been but 
little accustomed, and to which, one of those 
accidents, “‘ which jlesh is heir to,” and no 
larder is exempted from, had this night xposed 
him. ati 

The grumblers by whom Mesurier’s proyi- 
sions for their entertainment was so discour- 
teously condemned, had engaged for their espe- 
cial use a private apartment—the only one, 
indeed, which the little tavern afforded. The 
company consisted of three persons—one, a 
young man of idle habits and small fortune, 
into possession of which the early death of his 
parents had prematurely introduced him, and 
which was now by his extravagance and mis- 
management, well nigh dissipated. He was one 
of a class then numerous in Ireland, who en- 
grafted’ upon the character and condition of 
farmers, the education—so far as schoel-instruc- 
tion could deserve such a name—the idleness, 
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the expensive habits of an imy 
who asserted thei 


with an er 


rage, and not unfrequently m 
. A'title belonging, by comr 
ent, (0 this somewhat equivocal 
ass, was assigned ; : 1 
a veil; his baptismal name was Jami 
is title was “‘ Buck ;” he was ( 
ear ae a 
On his right sat a man his senior in years, but 
apparently one who acknowledged his superior 
ascendency—a man of heavy and repulsive 
‘countenance, and of tawdry and ill-fitting dress. 
His complexion was a description peculiar to 
Treland, where black hair and beard, and rude 
‘thick eyebrows, and coloring, in which the 
original purple hne was bronzed by sun and 
wind, contrasted strongly with a light gray eye. 
The habitual expression of this man’s face 
might be termed a scowl. He spoke little; 
and even intoxication did not altogether dis- 
charge from hissidelong looks suspicion of com- 
panions whom he would not trust, although he 
got drunk with them. His name was Miles. 
He was admitted to the privileges of Mr. Ne- 
ville’s house and table, and, as an inmate of 
Garretstown, and a supposed relative of its pro- 
prietor, was received into the public societies of 
the country gentry. On the night of which we 
write, he had been at the ball, from which he 
brought to the meeting at Monsieur Jean’s a 
darker countenance than ordinary. 

The appearance of the third person in the 
company was of that description which, once re- 
marked, is never forgotten. Nature seemed to 
haye done nothing ostentatious in the formation 
of him; but, so far as physical power was con- 
cerned, she had seldom accomplished a more 
faultless work. He was neither very tall nor 
very broad. It would be easy for him to pass 
unnoticed or undistinguished in a crowd ; but 
an eye conversant in forms, competent to judge 
of athletic structures, could not rest upon any 
portion of his figure, from the crown of his head 
te the sole of his foot, without approving and 
admiring it. All in him was compact, light, 
and forcible; and originally, it would seem, 
his face had been worthy to ornament the 
active and energetic figure it surmounted, A 
head, rather small, with brown clustering hair, 
a short square forehead, and well-tumed cheek 
and jaw, were left him still, but little changed, 
except as his hue had become somewhat 
brown; but his beauty, whatever he had had 
from nature, was marred. 

The scar of a distiguring wound, which had 
broken down his nose, and cut. with a deep 
gash through the upper lip, and to the lower 












the reputation of a handsome face. The nose 
was broken, and the lip so marred, that when 
he spoke, or when any excitement moved him, 
the teeth, strong, and white, and regular, were 
uncovered in such a manner as to give asavage, 
if not a sinister air to the whole countenance. 


been disposed to account the actual expression 
of his countenance that which he derived from 
nature. The accident, or the wound, which 
spol ne beauty, seemed to have given but 
the finishing touch to. the likeness which his 
aspect bore to his soul; it made the harmony 
between the outer and the inner man perfect, 
or rather restored. the correspondence which a 


dsome set, of features had in some degree | b 


disturbed between the physiognomy and dispo- 


s | entrance had been 









e eyelet, ‘ \ 
) and. t¢ ] | Ryan, by a jury of guagers or proctors, that 
part of his face, effectually disentitled him to | know.” 3 


| yourself to remember ? c é 
its hike a disgrace to me to remind you of it— 
| the orchard of Ballymanus, of Neversleep and 


| still to be seen the cehppery ford’ 
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ate was : r 
He withdrew minary into whic 
procured him, and was for 
ears unheard of by his Irish friends. He had 
ut recently returned, and was engaged in the 
humbler, but not less perilous or important, de- 
partment of the mission, to excite or organize 
disaffection to the government. e 

Before Miles joined the. party, Farrell and 
Ryan had been engaged in a conversation, of 
which we will rescue some portion from ob- 
livion. 5 

** This great Don that you came over witk 
said Farrell, ‘‘1 should like to have some tall 
with him: why does he not come out among 
us? There is not a fellow here that has sense 
enough to supsect him. Could you not manage 
that I should meet him ?” 

“Not ie not yet, Buck. You must take 
my word for what vou are to have. Your 
commission 1s as sure as this cup of. good 
wine, and,” as he set down the empty goblet, 
“better Bourdeaux I would not look for, where 
Ihope to meet you soon, in the Rue St. J ac- 
ques ; but the great Don, as you cail him, you 
must give up the thought of him. He would 
make short work of all connection with me, if I 
were to cross him in any of his ways, either of 
being secret or being seen.” 

“Does he see nobody? I’m a rogue if I 
know what to think of him. How queer we 
shall all look if this is a scheme to take us in! 
What a picture it will be, if we are to be all 
clustered in the dock, holding up our hands at 
the bar; and this Don anonymous standing up 
with aname, anda body and an oath, to prove 
us all traitors to his majesty King George IT. 
Such thoughts do n’t add to one’s consolation ; 
but at anv rate there’s this comfort for me, 
curse the guinea I have to lose, and there is 
not kin nor kind that would think of me on 
Sunday morning if £ were to get high hanging - 
of a Saturday. Come,” said he after a short 
pause, ‘* fill your goblet.” 

** Buck,” said Ryan with much solemnity, 
‘‘we were boys together, and though you have 
not known me lately, you knew me when nei- 
ther you nor I had any thought of deceit. Did 
you ever know me to betray the friend that 
trusted in me?’ 

**Don’t take me up too short. I know a 
good deal about you, and, curse me, if [ can 
remember anything of you, but one devilment 
would not like to see you tried 





bd 


“Come, come, you know this, too, Buck, that 
Inever betrayed the man or boy that trusted in 
me. Do you forget everything except what was 

one to vermin? As if God or man intended 


| that there should be truth or trust between 
honest fellows and such scruff as these. Ts not 
It was singular, however, that one would have.| 


there something else that you might demean 
Do, you forget—and 


his mastiff 2 Do you forget that there ’s a spot 
called the wood of Cappamurragh ; and there ’s 
of Brittas; 
ay, and that the court-house and the jail of 
Clonmel are still standing ? Can you remem- 
ee : fu Os 


But here his companion broke in upon the in- 
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tories, and stretching out his hand, 
lere 7s), my. hand—yo 
jyrong; you are a true man 
So-best, Buek Farrel ; 
me; I neverb: trayed mort: ul. 


or trusted in me—in Ireland, I mean. Bad 







for nothi 
was goimeg to say? Ay——” 


say something about this invisible deponent, 
that such wonderful things are told of.2?. 
_1 Yes, I was going to say, that a truer man, 
if- he is no more than a man, anda stancher 
friend to the cause is not to be found in Ireland 
or Europe. You may depend on his word— 
what he says he ’ll do. -If ‘good liquor was 
scarce, I would not give this cup of wine to in- 
sure your commission, except your own fault 
or some misfortune that there ’s no guarding 
against, keep you from joining the regiment.” 

‘We ?ll give him a bumper. Here ’s Mr. 
Honorable Without-a-name, and may it never 
bea disgrace to him to hide his face, so long as 
he keeps his promise ”” 


**} wish, Buck,”? says Ryan, “‘ every one of 


us may be as little afraid or ashamed to appear 
when the time is right for appearing. Are you 
sure that Miles will join us to-night? He’s 
rather late, I think. It is not the ladies, I sup- 
pose, that hinder him from coming.” 


“* Miles will be here in good time, be sure of 


that. He knows that he must make my pro- 
mise good, and, besides, he knows the liquor is 
good—never fear for Miles. But, for the life 
of me, I cannot find out why you want him. 
To trust a fellow like him—every day and night 
at the beck of Neville of Garrétstown—as sharp 
a blade at carving out a secret, as any man be- 
tween him and the old one himself, If Miles 
were any good for either use or ornament, there 
Mies be something in it—but such a fellow as 
ie: 


tell you, have no fear about him: Don’t you 
know theré are trusts, when one gets at the 
secret he wants, and gives no secret in return. 
T have orders to make my own of Miles. You 
need not expect that he will ever mess with 
you abroad. He joinsthe society here, he hopes 
es reward here in a grant of Garretstown ; but 
as to our secrets or yours, our plans, our means, 
he knows just as much about them as‘he did 
last month, or is to know this time twelve- 
month.” _ 

The door opened, and with an angry visage, 
the subject of their conversation entered. — 

** Buck Farrell,” said he, “I want to have 
your advice in the morning, say eight o’clock. 
T feel a little annoyed and out of sorts to-night 
—but don’t ask me about it now; hand over 
the flaggon, a pull or two at it will make me bet- 
ter company.”” ‘ 

‘*T hope we are not likely to lose your good 
company so soon as the report goes,” said Ryan. 

‘* What report do you mean? Does any body 
say I?m running away ?” 

_“Not exactly ‘running ;? but people say Mr. 
Neyille is about parting with Garretstown, and 
if so, I suppose it is not with the intention of re- 
maining anywhere in the neighborhood.” 

“Tsay, Miles,” broke in Farrell, do you 
know the reason they give for Neville’s leaving 
Garretstown ?” - ; 

** Reason !” said he, excited and alarmed, al- 
though endeavoring to assume the look and 


t ad thy y 
enough, Ged knows, I have to answer for; but 
mean in Ireland. But what was it 





“Fill your glass, my boy, you were going to 


‘As you said to me,” answered Ryan, “1 
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_. Miles was, Ne a moment, 

ist. who would embody vulgar 
and when he endeavored to man himse 
““struggted fora smile,” its light looke 
on the cadaverous hue and quivering 
of his countenance. | Brie toe 

Buck Farrell regarded him with unfeigned 
astonishment, while, under evidently an impres- 
sion of terror, he was incoherently endeavoring 
to give a ludicrous character to the insinuation 
which had so disturbed him; and Ryan was 
listening, with a quiet earnestness which, suf- 
fered nothing to be Jost, when, to the great re- 
lief of at least one of the party, Monsieur Me- 
surier, aiter having first discreetly knocked, 
opened the door and presented himself to his 
guests with a smile of obsequious triumph. 

“‘ Messieurs,” said he, ‘* gentlemen, J sall ave 
de honor to entertain les Messieurs tout de 
suite. I av de lobstere, good, ver, ver good, 
you sall be moch content vid him.” 

“That will do, old Savory,” cried the Buck : 
*‘but, you eringing rascal, why did you not tell 
us at once, that you had an eatable in your win- 
dy harbor of a crib% Do you think, because 
we happen to be gay fellows on a spree, that we 
have no souls to be saved? oy that. we would 
give them up to you, or your master below 
there, down, down, you_understand me, for 
your damned roti of a poulet, like the fellow in 
the Bible—Miles, put your protestant learning 
in requisition, was it Isaac or Jacob 4—no, that 



















| fellow that Jacob took in by his fummery, to 


sell his estate? It’s my serious opinion,” said 
Farrell, looking at his companions, ‘‘ that Sa- 
vory is in the pay of the old one. To think of 
the villain’s tempting us as he did, and all the 
while having lobsters. Here’s my friend, Mr. 
Miles, that can go to heaven easy, that has no 
Friday or fast-day in his religion; while he is 
away, you tempt us with your forbidden fruit, 
and now that he’s come, you find out your Job- 
sters. Shut the door, and do you open the 
window, I’m d—d, but he shall mareh. And 
watch, if he does not fizz in the river when he 
reaches it, or fly off in a flash of fire, 1’m wrong 
—I ’ll confess that I am, no more need be said 
about it.”’ ; 
“That will be a great comfort to you, Savo- 
ry, when you are 'drowning,”’ sneered Miles. |. 
Poor Jean looked truly alarmed. There was 
an expression of determination, which some- 
times characterizes incipient drunkenness, the 
gravest and most inexorable of all for the mo- 
ment it endures, in the face of his accuser ; 
and there was so little thought of the value of 
life in many nocturnal orgies of the time, that 
he apprehended the frolic might turn to serious. 
He accordingly set himself to explain. A new 
eaprice started out in Farrell’s drunkenness, and 
with some hiccups and long pauses, he spoke: 
‘© Stop,” cried he, I will hear you seated. 
The judge has opened the court, everything 
must be done in legal form; listen to the charge 
against you. You Savory-Bit, vintner, smug- 
gler, cheat, Jacobite, and papist, residing on the 
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36 
debatable land called the New Bridge of 
mel, stand indicted, for that you, not havin; 
fear of God before your eyes, but being 1 
and seduced by the instigation of the dev: 
the night of Thursday —— of July, in the 
at ’s the year Mr. Sheriff tin the year of 
vereign lord the king—I shall fine the 
- of the crown for not having almanacs in 
urt—the town clock having stricken twelve 
id wilfully and feloniously, and of your ma- 
ice prepense, tempt James Farrell, Buck of Tat- 
dge, in the parish of Tearaway, and 










‘the Lord knows where, by offering for their 
several mastication certain grilled bones and 
‘certain broiled kidneys, value—(who can _ tell 
me the name of a coin base enough ?—will a 
maravedi answer?—it must be something to re- 


of a farthing, and price four shillings and six- 
pence ; and this temptation did offer, knowing 
that the said James Farrell, Buck, and William 
Ryan, Stroller, were members of the holy Catho- 
lic Church, and were both in charge of souls, 
which Father Molony refuses to save, except on 
condition that the fasts of the church are duly 
kept; and this temptation did offer, wilfully 
concealing certain luxuries proper for fasting on, 
Known by the name of lobsters. How say you, 
Savory-bit, or any other name you better like 
—are you guilty or not guilty of the crime or 
charge in this indictment laidagainst you ?”” 

Monsieur Jean stared, not immediately dis- 
cerning whether his  self-constituted judge 
wished for a serious answer, or would prefer a 
smile as the acknowledgment of his conde- 
scension in attempting to enact facetiousness. 

*¢ Prisoner,” said Ryan, ‘“‘you are to answer 
not guilty.” f 

‘*Not guilty, sare, mi lor,” said the bewil- 
dered restaurateur. 

“‘ Not guilty !” repeated Farrell, “‘ the rogue’s 
plea always—a strong proof against you. How 
will you be tried ?” 

““T humbly move the court,” said Ryan, ‘in 
behalf of the prisoner. He cannot be tried ; he 
is an alien, and is entitled to what he cannot 
have—a jury composed in part of his own coun- 
trymen.”” 

‘*Prisoner,” said Farrell, ‘‘you hear what 

yor counsel, learned in the breaking of the 
aw, has thought proper to say: you cennot 
have a trial by your peers; your country con- 
demns you. hat have you to say, that judg- 
ment and sentence of expulsion from that open - 
window, and immersion into the water beneath, 
shall not be pronounced upon you?” 

“Throw yourself on the mercy of the court, 
Savory,” said his counsel, ‘‘ and tell your story, 
if xo have anything to say in your defence.” 

_ Thus abrurelt Monsieur Jean, in the compo- 
site language familiar to him, told his tale. 
he judge listened with drunken gravity, con- 
sulted with his learned brothers, and then pro- 
nounced the culprit, if not acquitted, pardoned. 

‘* Savory,” said he, “you are acquitted— 
pardoned, I ought to say; but you must suffer 
in your subordinate. *Tis the way we all take 
in this happy country; the cadger must suffer 
in his beast. Why did he pass your door of a 
Friday night, without asking what gay fellows 
were in want of a fasting supper? He must 
suffer; his garran shall go where we were go- 
ing to send you, Savory. I-will teach the two 
brutes to have better manners in future.” 

Ryan energetically remonstrated against the 
brutal and wanton cruelty, but without effect ; 
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edness ‘ 
s, combined, and proved too strong for 
“The ‘poor animal was standing patiently on 
the bridge, when the hot-brained party rushed 


out to seize him. The noise soon brought from 


the adjacent parts of the town many whom it 
disturbed, and many curious to see what mad 
prank was to be played by Savory-Bit’s cus- 
tomers. It brought others, too, who came, 
armed with all the authority which law could 
give, to quell it. pos 

As soon as the cadger had found words to 
make his complaint, the defrauded civic func- 
tionary took measures to redress the poor man’s 
wrong, and to avenge his own disappormtment. 
He called together such constables as could be 
procured in the emergency, and summoning 
off the military guard as many soldiers as could 
be spared him, placed himself in the centre of 
the party, and, preceded and attended by men 
bearing lanterns, set out in quest of the fugitive 
horse, and of the delinquents by whom the 
animal had been decoyed. After some time, 
the noise on the bridge became a direction to 
the party, and they came up at a moment when 
the passion for wicked fun had had a victory 
over the antagonist principle, and nothing with- 
stood the mischievous will of the rioters, except 
the resistance, active and passive, of the poor 
animal they tormented. At first, in the crowd 
attracted to them by their noise, there were 
some who remonstrated with and even opposed 
them; but the passion for mischief, and the 
curiosity to witness the experiment of what the 
horse could do when precipitated into the river. 
prevailed over the inert charity which woul 
advise better things, and voices were soon to 
be heard calling out, as, in the wantonness of 
their cruel sport, one and another biped suc- 
ceeded in finding out a spot from which the 
four-footed brute could be more conveniently 
precipitated. 

Things were “‘en train ” for the catastrophe, 
when the mayor arrived, and gave a new turn 
to the frenzy of the moment. The worshipful 
magistrate and his party advanced boldly into 
the throng, and meeting resistance where they 
demanded submission, proceeded to arrest the 
ringleaders in the tumult. Many had left the 
bridge on the approach of the civic authorities, 
but sufficient numbers remained to carve out 
work for them. 

In_an instant, the lanterns were flung over 
the bridge, to serve as floating lights on the 
alarmed waters; a hand-to-hand melée com- 
menced in the dark, to which the eyes of the 
lawless had been somewhat more inured than 
those of the officials of law; and had the con- 
flict been left to the arbitrament of the parties 
who first engaged, the Buck’s cause would have 
been successful. 

But, alas for the poy of the adventure, 
numbers came in aid of law. The town was 
presently alarmed, the main guard turned ont 
a detachment of light-horse, ever prepared for 
sudden tumult, was in motion ; gentlemen hast- 
ened from the festivities of the night, and good 
citizens were on the alert to do their devoirs 
manfully. In a space of time much shorter 
than might have been anticipated, the mavor 
and his beaten supporters had friends to the 
rene, and lawlessness found that it had ill- 

uck. 
_ The appearance of the bridge and places ad- 
Jacent was now extremely picturesque: al] was 
in a blaze of tight from the numerous torches, 
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ponents moment stood apart; the mayor, who 
- had behaved doughtily, although not very ca- 
pable of doing much harm to an adversary, was 
bareheaded and in dishevelled and torn robes, 
but unwounded. A few of his party had got 
broken heads in the conflict, and one or two 
had not yet arisen from a somewhat too vio- 
lent prostration. On the other hand was a 
crowd of their opponents; strongly marked 
among them some hardy coal-porters and boat- 
men, their heads bare, their faces professionally 
grimed, and their torn shirts the only covering, 
except loose trowsers, in which they. appeared, 
showing brawny arms and hands still holding 
the bludgeons or broken pieces of oars with 
which they had combated. Near them were 
visible for a moment other forms—those of 
Buck Farrell and his two companions; but in 
a moment they had turned to fly. The mayor 
retained his presence of mind throughout the 
whole affair, and the instant the light had risen 
wee the disorder, his eye fell on the form of 
yan. 

*« Seize that man first,” cried he—‘“ that 
felon with the scarred face—five pounds for 
him. He assaulted my worship, and blinded 
me with a hat down over my eyes. Seize 
him,” cried the little fat dignitary more pas- 
sionately, as Ryan and his companions hastened 
away—‘‘ dead or alive, bring him before my 
worship.” 

Before. half this sentence was uttered, the 
three had fled, and the dragoons were in pur- 
suit. Itmight seem that the race was unequal, 
but, in truth, such were the impediments of the 
road, the advantage was with the pedestrians. 

“Halt,” cried one of the pursuers, ‘‘ or we 
fire.” 

The fugitives did not halt, and one pistol was 
discharged ; another, and another, and another, 
at first without aim, but at last with effect. 
One of the runaways dropped; it was he who 
bore the scarred, not charmed, visage. When 
he was secured, the pursuit of his companions 
was discontinued. He had been shot through 
the leg, and was soon, with the other prisoners 
made on the bridge, in the security of the 
Clonmel jail. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 


THE NIGHT-SCHOOL. 


And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew, 

That one sianlbhend could curry all he knew. 

But passed is all his fame—the very spot 

Where many a time he triumphed, is forgot. 
DESERTED VILLAGE. 


On the evening of the day which followed 
this nocturnal tumult, Mr. Derinzy, who was al- 
ways accessible to his tenantry, was summoned 
from the dinner-table of the grand jury to a con- 
ference with Ryan’s mother. She had passed 
the day in vain efforts to effect her son’s libera- 
tion, and now applied to Mr. Sank whose 
benevolence toward all dependent on him was 
universally acknowledged. Added to the anx- 
iety caused by the son in prison, there was 
much solicitude felt for the youth, his brother, 
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eminently conspicuous; the combatants of the | 
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house, although at 
town. This anx- 
er of relieving, 
irs, by an intima 














When he returned to t 


explained to Carleton, who, as 
one of the company, the caus 
and added, that he was ab 
again, “unless,” said he,‘ you ha 
to see one of those schools whic! 
hibit, and where, through the conni 
those by whom law is administere 
Catholics receive instruction.” 











Carleton expressed a strong desire to accom- 


pany his friend, and in due’ time was pacing the 
streets with him toward the academy of Mr. 
Joseph Corcoran. 


It is not amiss to observe, that Mr. Derinzy’s 


excuses tor leaving the company earlier than it 


was usual for a foreman of the grand-jury to re- 
tire, were favorably accepted. It was enough 


for him to say that a*matter in which one of his 
tenants was seriously concerned, demanded 
his attention, The paramount authority of such 





a claim was instantly admitted. 

As the friends walked on, one and another 
youth, or rather man, passed them, whom Mr. 
Derinzy detected by the pile of books which 
each carried under his arm, and by some litile 
peculiarity of gait and custume, as eléves of that 
learned professor. 

°° These,” said he, ‘“‘are wending their way 
to the academy. They will serve as guides, if 
we keep them in sight.” 

“What do they learn at their night-schools, 
these sturdy youths ¥”? asked Carleton. 

“The Humanities,” replied Mr. Derinzy, 
“the Latin Classics, the Literee Humaniores. 
Poor fellows! Many of them who come from 
a distance to receive instruction here, and ob- 
tain accommodation in farmer’s houses in the 
neighborhood, lend their aid during workday 
hours to the laborers of the field, and give their 
evenings— evenings late enough to be called, as 
indeed they are, nights—to fields, where for 
several of them no corn grows.” 

‘Ts it the fact, that you have many schools 
where the dead languages are taught to pupils 
such as those you speak of ?” 

“Many, very many, where Latin 1s taught, 
better, I have no doubt, than English. When 
duly prepared, the pupils wend their way to 


Louvain or Lisbon, Salamanca or Pairs, some 


one of the colleges where Irish students are re- 
ceived and prepared for the Romish priesthood. 
Thave heard of instances in which they have 
been admitted to orders before leaving this 
country, and have maintained themselves while 
completing their studies in a continental sem- 
inary, by performing ecclesiastical duties, for 
which they were remunerated. The teacher 
whose school we are about to visit, was candi- 
date for a bourse in a college, to-which my 
father could have procured him an appoint- 
ment ; but the bishop refused to sign a certjfi- 
cate for him. JI remember, when a child, 
accompanying my father, who hoped to mollify 
the old gentleman, but al! his efforts were vain. 
It was a strange scene. We rode upa narrow 
mountain-way to a tude and small house, 
scarcely better than that of an ordinary peasant 
such was the condition of the Church of 
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to conversation very freely, a1 
gratified by an opportunity of revivi 
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his remembrances nor his regard for my 
her, had the looked-for effect upon him. 

Young as I was, his manner, as he pronounced 
— an ultimatum, upon the affair, left his conclu- 
ae observation indelibly stamped upon my 

memory. Bh ace : z ; 

‘** At most,’ said my father, ‘ you will admit 
that Corcoran’s offence was nothing more than 
a youthful folly. The worst that can be said 
of it is, that it was an indiscretion.’ 

‘Sir,’ said the stern old man, ‘there are 
eommunities, and ours is one of them, in which 
that is, if not the worst that can be said of an 
offence, a most serlous aggravation of it. It is 
with me the unpardonable vice. The youth 
who was capable, in Corcoran’s circumstances, 
of commiting an indescretion, is not fit for the 
mission in [reland.? _ 

“My father was obliged to return unsuccess- 
ful, and poor Corcoran, instead of becoming a 
priest, had to betake himself to the office of 
shaping out the blocks from which priests are 
foe made, (‘Deus inde,’ you know). But 
here we are arrived,” said he, as they reached 
an open doorway, and heard from above a 
buzzing noise, which seemed to denote the 
progress of literary labors i 

Through this noise, or rather above it, could 
be heard a voice of command. 

‘Listen !” said Mr. Derinzy ; “‘ the master 
is discoursing some point of war—ay, he is 
tracing out a camp.” 

- For some time they listened'ta a discourse on 
ancient encampments, the comparative advan- 
tages of the circular form and the square, the 
distribution of the various parts, the industry of 
Roman soldiersin encamping, and the changes 
introduced toward the decline of the empire. 
It appeared that the verbal description was 
aided ay a map traced on the floor as he pro- 
ceeded, 

‘The lecture ceased, and while Mr. Derinzy 
and ,Carleton ascended a steep and narrow 
staircase, the voice of the schoolmaster called 
out, ‘* Horatius Flaccus !” and was responded 
to. by the shuffling of sundry heavily-shod feet, 
proceeding from various points of the room to- 
ward the point from whence the voice issued. 

“Tam not sorry,” said Mr. Derinzy, * that 
you have an opportunity of hearing a class at 
an Irish hedge-school. It may serve to give 
you a new idea of scholarship, not the most 
orthodox certainly.” 

_The garret or loft into which they entered, ex- 
hibited a specimen of what has been named, in 
more modern times, pursuit of learning under 
difficulties. Not fewer than fifty persons of va- 
rious ages, none perhaps under tay most of 
them in the dress of peasants, or in garments 
manifestly not primarily designed for the wear- 
er, were to_be seen seated at the skeletons of 
Ralkedy, desks, and intently. studying. Some 
were lighted in their labors by small candles 
stuck against the wall, some had their lights i 
Potatoes or pieces of turf which they had 
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of Paris and Rome ; but nei- 








bored | 





His attire seemed to be a species rn 
ing for the lost hopes of youth. The garments 
were all of a diab color, but decorated with. 
black horn buttons, which were, upon the coat, 
of the largest dimensions. His stockings, which 
joined the nether garment at the knee, were 
black worsted, and his shoes were clasped with 
broad silver buckles. There were three rows 
of curls in his unpowdered wig, and when he 
arose, he supported his steps, halting a little on 
the right leg, with a cane headed in horn. He 
was about sixty years of age, had quick gray 
eyes, anda subdued ruddiness on his cheek that 
could not be called florid. “He was thin, and 
not tall, but had that air of professional dignit 

acquired by habits of undisputed command. 











‘Such, in his outward appearance was Mr. Joseph 


Corcoran. 

** Your most obadient humble sarvant, gen- 
teels,” said he, bowing ceremoniously to the 
party as they. entered. 

They duly returned the salute—Mr. Derinzy, 
with the greeting of an old acquaintance. 

** My friend, Mr. Carleton,” he added, ‘has 
heard of your school. I was sure you would 
admit of his having an opportunity of knowing 
something more than mere report of it.” = 

“If it will plaise his honor,” replied the mas. 
ter, ‘‘to investigate the acquisitions of my 
young students in their humanities—] humbl 
presume, sir,” turning to Carleton, “you will 
not pronounce them unlettered or uncultivated 
—indoctos aut incultos.”? ‘5 she 

“By no means, Mr. Corcoran,” said Carle- 
ton ; **I would not interrupt you. You were, 
T imagine, in the act of instructing a class, Tf 
you will permit me, I shall have much pleasure 
in being a hearer.” : : a ie 
' “Sir, at your command,” and he bowed 
again lowly but statelily. “It is the best of 
breeding to show our shupariors that.we believe 
the communication of their lips to be of a si- 
militude with the thoughts in their mind, and 
to. do the thing they recuire seene ambagibus, 
without excusés or circumlocutions,?  —  ~ 

He had advanced into the centre of the room, 
and now returned, leading the new visitants 
within the circle formed by the class, while a 
stillness, remarkablé from its ‘contrast to the 
busy sounds of labor it succeeded, spread over 
every patt of the school, and glances of earnest- 
ness and respect pursued the procession, which 
the master—in the opinion of his pupils, 4 mas- 
ter-spirit of the age—-conducted to his tripod or 
tribunal. g \ 

_ “Young. academicians, gentlemen,” said he, 
introducing his class. ‘‘ Boys, do yeer best en- 
dayvors. Here is an honorable gentleman from 
England, that heerd of ye, and he is come to 
see which is the best—yeer character, or yeer 
seelves. Incipe.”  ~ : . 

~The youth to whom he nodded, read with a 
sonorous voice, but with little regard to prosody ; 

“Quim veerum aut huroa Jeera vel acree, 
FT) Tebia shumes celebrare Cleeo, .. 
Quim Eaym—cujus recinct jocosa. 
~ e = Nomen impgo,’? ete 
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d flags. 

Gariston, said: @. 

Ince every week, sir, 
youths to the bouldness of rendering some lines 
of the poet into a poetical form. Will it plaise 
you to hearthera ? The whole elass remains for 
such obsery itates mi. 
to deliver, but ¢ a ave 
os magna sonaturum.” 
fSCar eton expressed his desire, courteously, to 

r-the more select pupils; and the master 
made a sign to-a boy, who began ina tone of 
mingled brogue and song: . 
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“What man—what haro—or what god?” 


®™ “Tyaive off, Mr. Carmody,” cried the master ; 
“do you think that I can tolerate you in such 
irreverence? % 5 you think that I can allow 
you to be shuffling men, and haroes, and gods, 
so promiscuous—like a deck of dirty cards, 
without dignity or distinction? Asif ;" was to 
put these honorable gintlemen into a concate- 
nation with the likes of you. Don’t you per- 
saive how the author demains himself? ‘ What 
man or haro ? cries he, and then he writestwo 
elegant limes about the muse and her musical 
' instruments. Then, whin he, as one may say, 
has got over his timidity, and his courage is 
grew sthrong—then he adventures to up and 


spake of the divinities—and obsarve how he | 


does it—jist in two words, guim Dawm. That’s 
the raal climax. That's the proper reverence 
for what’s great. Hefternan, how is your verse 
done?? — 


A-second youth commenced, a little more 


timidly than his predecessor : 


“ What man is there— 
| What valiant hare- 
O wilt thou, Clio— 


“That won't do, Mr. Heffernan—you’re a } 


disgrace to your name, and to the school. 


© What valiant hare!’ Isthat like the author? | 


For shame. It’s worse than forgery. Horatius 
Flaceus wasn’t the man to make a hare of a 


haro, be quartering him in two halves. Do you} 


go on, O'Leary.” 
“What man of might—what buried wight——” 


“© Where did you find that word.‘ wight,’ 0’. | 


eary ?? 
or of chivalry,” said the pom: 

“Well, lad, take my advice, and never borry 
aword, without learning the maning of it. 
The word : : 
does not limit itself into a correspondence with 
‘veerum,’ but applies aiqually to animals of 
every description. But, Vl tell you what it 
does not apply to—to any thing, whether man 
or baste, that’s berrid—at, laste, it does not ap- 
ply to any thing that’s dead. It comes from 


veevere or veeventia. The double U is only the | 
form the Jarmans and Saxons pronounce the V | 


in. When I wasvisiting Trinity College, Dub- 


lin, gintlemen,”. said he, turning to Carleton and | 
is ion, ah eee did me. the ! ject.”? 


his companion, 


| for a moment ? 


courage these | 


| obect to the epit 


take—but, go on.’’j 


““Tn Don Bellianis, of Greece, sir, or the hon- | 


‘wight? manes a living thing. It} 
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ther Bibles—as a 


20d, living things 
what your trans-— 


a ! * 
uried alive? 











. Mr. Coreora 
to interrupt you, but busi 
The schoolmaster bowed ¥ 
emonious composure—“I vi 
sir,” followimg the ge 
Ti Pan teen Archibald 
ray, how does your pupil, Archibald Ry- 
an, conduct himself? He is son to. o 1a ot & 
mine, whom! value, and I wish to \ rav 
the lad for a tew days from your cai 
first, I wish to know his character? 
_“He isa good youth, sir, and injano 
little too much give orts of 


















-but, 





n to the sports of voll 
God keep them from harming him,” added the 
poor man, with a sigh “but he minds his stud- 
ies. Your honor hea’ d him consthur- —the slight, 
comely youth, to the nght—the last but one.” © 

“*On the whole, then, you think hima well- 
behaved lad 2?” ae sa as 7 

“And of good prenciples, too, Mr. Derinzy.” 
_ After some further conversation, the two par- 
ties returned to the table, and the schoolmaster 
called on “‘ Archibald Ryan.” ie ex 

“* This is our man,” said Mr. Derinzy, in a 
whisper to Carleton, pointing his attention to 
Ryan, a slight, active-looking youth, hand- 
some in features and figure, with a countenance 


















in which a lurking spirit of-frolic and fun was 


to be seen, under an air of some little bashful- 
ness and timidity. The youth began: ~ 


% What valiant man——” 


and then paused, and looked up. 


*¢ Perce, puer,” said the master, “I do not 
thet.” g 


What valiant man, 
{What haro gone——” 


‘° Tf you intend that for a rhyme, *tis a mis- 


* O Clio, wilt thou. praise, 
On. pipe, or lyre, 
With sowl of fire——” 


“There is no ‘sowl of fire’ in the original. 


| The author spakes of the character of thewn- 


struments, not about the passion of a muse.” 
*° May I change sir ?” said the boy. 
Mr. Coreoran nodded. 
“ With pipe-note shrill, 
Or harp’s proud thrill, 
In wide resounding lays. 
E 


“What haughty Don, 
Thro’ Helicon 
t's deep shades wilt thou, preclatm— ‘ 


Whiie aycho flighty, 
From Pindus mighty-——” 
** Rayther a long ho muttered Mr. Cer- 
coran—** but, proceed.” sete 
“ Chaunts back the lauded name.”?; 
ai, 
“What name of God——” 


yi Perge, boy‘ name of God?—I do not ebe 


fttheir place, 
ing race, 4 
lly sweet tunes of ould’ 


olly? should be ‘follow,’ Ry- 
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7 3 Iv. 
~ “Oh, would Orphaus 
Arise, and play us 
The necromantic strain, 
That put a sowle in every tree, 
And on rivers flowing free, 
On the winds that fleeter be, » 
/ Laid its music for a chain.’ 





“ There’s no sich pertition as yours in the au- 
thor, Mr. Ryan. Horatius didn’t want to have 
sich a rival as Orphaus near him.—Ha, ha, ha. 
~-But I would be glad, now, to have a rayson 
from you for some of your expressions. Why 
do you begin * what valiant man? ‘There is no 
valiant in the author.” | 

“ It is contained in the word veerum.” 

“ Right, Mr. Ryan-- the differentia essentialis 
of homo is rayson; the differentia of ver is va- 
liour. And so, in a dialogue between St. Pat- 
rick and O’Sheen, as it is related by an ould 
monk, when the saint is using his endayvours 
to explain the Christhin doctrine, and to show 
him the sinse of being peaceful and humane 
because God made O’Sheen’s inimies, as wel 
as himself; says O’Sheen—-says he—‘I am 
something betther than God made me.’ ‘How 
is that ? asksthe saint. And O’Sheen answers, 
* Quim hominem Daus bellum fecit verum.’ Be- 
cause, you see, ’tis in war men become habitia- 
zed to all sorts of dangers and darings, and come 
to take their pleasure inthem. The Graycians 
had their two names, wnthropos and aner. The 
Romans their two, homo and vir. The Eng- 
lish only one, man—l1 suppose, sir,’? bowing to 
Carleton—** because courage !s a common qual- 
ity of your countrymen—and ye expect, that 
wen there’s the sowl and the rayson of the 
human spacies, there ought to be, to the boot 
of it, the valiour that makes a man.” 

“On this principle,” said Carleton, ‘ your 
janguage ought to be equally parsimonious with 
ours.’ 

After a minute’s pause, Corcoran bowed low- 
ly, and said: ~ 

“Perhaps we could spacify something consen- 
taneous in the Irish tongue ; but our day is dark 
—is dark,” said the old man, waving his head 
with a sigh, and muttering almost unconsci- 
ously, Pilea 


» © Divum inclementia dura, 
Has evertit ones sterniique culmina Troja.’ 


Fennesy, what name does the author give to 
aycho?”? 

“ He calls it imago, sit,—Imago jocosa.” 

“Ay, sir, an image of the voice--an image 
of air: like as wather reflects an image of things 
that may be seen. I don’t considher your ver- 
sion, Mr. Ryan, of the word jocosa, to be quite 
litheral. Jocosa does not mane ‘flighty ;? it 
manesmerry. Just as if aycho wasto be mock- 
ing, but not maliciously, the spaker, when it 
repates his words. There is an ould proverb, 
‘A joke brakes no bones ;’ as much as to say, 
that it’s taking a liberty, but taking it in a man. 
ner not to give sarious offence. Take my ad- 
vice, boys, it’s a dangerous thing to be med- 
dling in jokes, Nobody ought to thry it that 









d advise ye all never to 
ej 5 Mr. Heffernan, as put- 
ting live rats and mice into one another’s pock- 
ets; or taching little dogs, O’Leary, to bite the 
legs of chairmen in the streets; cr other follies 
that I won’t mention now. All I want ye to 
obsarve is, that nobody that has n’t the nicest 
of manners, and the best of breeding, is of a 
capacity to practice a joke. The author calls 
aycho animage. Itis to be observed that the 
image of an indiveedial differs from a simili- 
tude of him. Many things may have a like- 
ness—by accident ; they may be like in some 
parts, and different in others. An Image is in- 
tended to be like in every part. An ould ‘au- 
thor says, that body is the shadow of God (an 
expression that has more wisdom in it, maybe, 
than ye can yet discover ;) sowl is in his hike- 
ness; and angels in his image. Ryan, you 
said, ‘what name of God’--do you know any- 
thing very much to be remembered consarning 
the holy name ?” 

““T do not remimber,” said the youth. 

“In the prencipal languages of the ancients, 
a name for God isto be tound composed of four 
letthers. Thus: Marsilius Fiscinus obsarves, 
that the Egyptians, the Persians, the Syrians, the 
Majee, the Greeks, the Arabians, and many oth- 
er nations and communities, 2s well as the Ro- 
mans, had aitche of thema name of neithermore 
than the four Jetrhers. 1t is still more wonder- 
ful that in the Hebrew tongue every letter is a 
vowel—denoting that every element in the 
word is independent, having a capacity to 
sound of itself? A rayson is consaved for the 
consthruction of the name—namely, that it was 
to rapresent the constitution of things; which 
are composed of being, essence, act, and pow- 
er; and the nature of bodies which are made 
up of fire, air, ayrth, and wather. For, as it is 
said, the extarnal things that damonstrate God, 
come from the world to our senses, from our 
senses to the mind, and the thougnt that’s con- 
saved in the mind is born, a body may say, into 
a language ; and as the demonstration of God 
was resaved from four elements, the mind, bee. . 
its natheral instincts, uses four elements of 
speech in inventing a name for him.” 

_This speech was evidently designed for the 
visitors, rather than for the class. The old man 
could be detected in variousside glances toward 
them as he spoke it; and at the conclusion, as 
if to apologize for so much inappropriate mat- 
ter, he addressed himself to Carleton, and said : 

“In my alrly years, sir, my studies were more 
comprehensive, although not promeescuous, 
than might be expected from a poor pedagogue. 
It was my ambition to be a priest of the Catho- 
lic church ; but I was not found worthy—I was 
not found worthy: I was led astray ; and °tis 
my pinance—God give me strength to bear it 
like a Christhin—instead of becoming an eccle- 

siastic myself, to prepare better subjects for that 
oy state—veece cotis fungar,” concluded he, 

withasigh. ‘* Ryan,” he resumed, “how does 
the Irish language help to explain the story of 
Orphaus meking the threes to obey him ?? 

**t never heerd tell, sir.” - 

“In the Bobel-Loth and the Beth-Luis-Mion, 
the ouldest alphabets that exist, every letther is 
the name of a three. Now, as to what place 
Orphaus belonged to, there ’s various opinions. 
Some say one thing, and some another. For 





ate, I” 
3 such, 








rt, I would not directly spacify wh 
y he was of; an’ as for saying tha’ 
me was O’Rafferty, that’s a thing 
ould n’t be positive of ; only Id say # 
it’s as raysonak » an explanation of t 1 
as, is commonly gave forit; just as nearit ast 
Syr an araph, or the Hebrew vord either, that’s 
Pa Re or the root it comes from. More- 
by-token, the O’Raflerties were fond of a good 
song themselves, and they wor good subjects 
too for a song ; and besides,” continued he with 
asmile anda twinkle, asif conscious that he 
was coasting round the ridiculous, “‘ every one 
knows that if they did not call for the threes to 
foliow them, they were good warrants, especial- 
ly ‘he lads of Kiilballyoleatherem, to cut down 
a tree when they wanted one, and to handle a 
stout sapling or shillelagh, in fair or patthern, 
where such a little implement would be a con- 
vanience. And if they did not make the threes 
folly them—l1l beg pardon, follow, I should say 
—I’ll be bail they made them clear the way for 
them, and follow others that went fast enough 
before them. 
“But this is what the critics calla digression. 
Wherever Orphaus came from, he was a great 
poet and a great orathur, and some think that 
he invinted. the alphabet; but at any rate, he 
had such power of speech that it was said of 
him that all the elements of language were at 
his command. And so the Graycians got hould 
of the story in their thrade with Ireland, or 
maybe coming to resaive instruction here ; and 
whin it came to be forgot what the Irish alpha- 
bet meant, it was thought to be a wood of raal 
threes, and so the story was composed. I some- 
times tell my scholars, Mr. Derinzy, that they 
ought to take a lesson from the alphabet, when 
the first letter of it manes the birch—that’s what 
institutes well into the humanities.” 
Mr. Derinzy had been for some time anxious 
to depart, and now, hearing the military tread 
of a patrol, asa guard passed the door, made an 
observation on the lateness of the hour, and | 
prepared to take his leave. The class was dis- 
maissed, with the exception of Ryan, from whom 
~ an account of his share in the last night’s ex- 
ploit was received, and who heard, with much 
good-humored resignation, being yet in igno- 

~ rance of his brother’s arrest, the intelligence 
that ke was to have an improvised vacation for 
a few days, until the disturbance he had caused | 
was forgotten 

The gentlemen, in the act of departing, made 
some complimentary remarks to the schoolmas- 
a which he received thankfully, yet as his 

ue. 

“We are no great things of Graycians, gen- 
tlemen,” said he; ‘‘but for the humanities of 
the Latin tongue, and the translating the grand 
language o: ihe Romans into English, which 












will sot be derogatory to it, I would not be afeard 
to match the boys of this seminary with others. 
More I will not say; modesty is more becom- 
ing than arrogance.” 

“ T can assure you,” said Carleton, ‘I have 
felt no little interest in what I have witnessed 
in your school. There is, n-wever, one thing 
which I do not very well understand—your 
principles of prosody: you do. not pronounce 
Latin as we do. My notions of the quantity of 
syllables have been a good deal confounded.” 

‘And peradventure, sir, we may be in error. 
There aresthings which we do not study with 
the same care as English scholars. We imves- 
tigate the quality of an author’s works, and 



















» You! pardon my 
€, Sir,” said the old 

rovoked, as if no 
had been familiar to 





e Cla 
indeed for every student a 
But what surprises me entir 
—that are such great scholars—is 
pronounce the Latin vowels. 
master here the day before yeste ae 
cited various stfophes of the stately 
May I never distinguish myself for 
the relics of great men, itt did not think while 
I was attending to him that I was in the lower 
world, as Virgilius describes it, listening to the 
vox extlis of the men that spoke thundher, as 
one may say, while they were alive.” 


Carleton and Mr. Derinzy took leave of the 


schoolmaster—leaving him the delight of his 
prepossession ; benevolently unwilling to dissi- 
pate a delusion like his. The honor of English 
scholarship was not vitally concerned in silen- 
cing the poor man, and Carletonremembered the 
comibless of the madman reduced to sanity of 
mind, 


“Pol me occidistis amici.’’ 
He therefore discontinued the discussion ; and 


begging leave to make an offering which was 
to be laid out in the purchase of prizes, he sa- 
luted the old man with a kindly courtesy, and 


took his leave. 
———Ss 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE TUTOR. 


“ Scire volunt secreta domius 
‘Audi facinus majorus abolle 2?’ 








“T wave a favor to beg of you, Helen,” said 
Mr. Derinzy to his beautiful wife, after he had 
amused a gay family-cirele, assembled round 
the supper-table, with a recital of Ryan’s’ad- 
venture ; ‘‘ promise me to grant it.” 

“‘Isit very inconsiderable ?” 

** Not very. But why are you so cautious ?” 

“ Because I must not let my good-humor be- 
tray me. Is it generous, Mr. Carleton, to ask 
favors after such a fashion ? First, Mr. Derin- 
zy sets us laughing, and then, when he has-put 
us off our guard, and disposed us to be amiable 
and engaging, he asks a recompense—is that 
fair Y? 

‘* Not so fair, I acknowlege, as it would be 
to petition when one found you, if that ever can 
be, in an ill-humor ; but certainly'more expe- 
dient. I confess my weakness, I have a liking 
for smiles.”’ 

_ “ Not, I hope, for all kinds without distinc- 
tion. In my poor judgment, smiles, like oth- 
er luxuries, unless they are truly good, are 
much better dispensed with. I confess myself 
a connoisseur in such lights upon the human 
countenance, and if my system of physiognomy 
is right, a good smile never yet was achieved 
by one who had a bad heart. But now, Mr. 
Jerinzy, now that I have reasoned myself into 
my usual quiet benevolence, and am well-dis- 
posed to your suit, whatever it may be—what 
is it? 7 

“‘ Wo more than permission for my rusticated 
Ryan to profit by some little instruction, while 
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he remains, as the! 

Mr firell ibd 

mish BE RNG Gatricd onus gentle 

mission for this rusticated young genllema 

inake gepuaintan Bath our dear boys. — re 
i e those 


no suc ambapon for them. Freaks like 
of Mr. Ryan are not merits in my eyes; they 
dé not display the qualities 1 should desire in 
ba for my children.” ‘Erte 

Sie is surely too rigid. , You will not 
uch a prank so severely ?” 





; e S| 
—H Eh Hee ever known me severe? I may 

think’ well of your new protégé, and wish him 
every good: but I wish your boys a safer com- 
panion. Remember, you know very little otf 
fia ~T assure you, Mr. Carleton, I have never 
looked upon the laws we hear so severely cen- 
suted--those, I mean, prohibiting intercourse 
between the settler and the native in Ireland 
—as absurd and unnecessarily cruel. There 1s 
a strong attraction in the Irish character, and 
a subtlety often unnoticed until it is successful. 
You have no guard against such artful simplici- 
to. The humor that alternately excites our 
admiration by its happy points, and propitiates 
our pride and love of merriment by well de- 
signed, though comical blunders, is often em- 
ployed to gain an ascendency over us, No; 1 
must know more of Mr. Ryan before I can 
understand the wisdom of your plan,” said Mrs. 
Derinzy, turning to her husband. ‘* Could we 
not agree upon a compromise ?_ Could not Mr. 
Purcell be persuaded to walk down to Wil- 
liam’s cottage, and give his instructions there ?” 
“**No, no; such an arrangement would hard- 
ly be compatible with poor Purcell’s dignity. 

can influence him to receive Ryan here ; but, 
attached as he is to the boys, I firmly believe, 
rather than demean himself, as he would say, 
to give instruction at my game-keeper’s, he 
would bid us ‘adieu for ayé.? There is, in- 
deed, a compromise of another kind more like- 
ly to proye effectual. At an hour when the 
boys are at play, or with you, Ryan might avail 
himself of the little vacation. Pureeli would 
receive him graciously at such an interyal, and 
you would be free from apprehension.” 

‘Thanks for your amendment,” said Mrs. 
Derinzy. ‘‘ Thanks for reconciling my benig- 
nity with prudence. JI feel glad, Tassure you, 
that this poor boy shall have the advantage, 
and every advantage you can procure him.” 

'  T scarcely think, Mrs. Derinzy,” said Carle- 
ton, ‘that the character of your bey’s tutor, 
My. Purcell, is of the stamp you describe as 
proner to the native Irish. His oddities may 
be diverting enuah, but they do not seem to 
disguise power and purposes such as would ren- 
der him formidable.” 

Mrs. Derinzy did not speak, she merely 
smiled. Her husband said: 

**Oh, poor Pureell, the most guileless, per- 
haps, of all human creatures. Two passions 
engross him—love of his calling, the institution, 
he calls it, of the young; anda love, certainly 
not fainter, for his. pu me Ido not think his 
zeal for the Church of Rome, of which he calls 
himself an unworthy member, is so devoted 
as his passion for the classics and for my two 

oys. ; 

‘Ts it usual, Mr. Derinzy, to have Roman 
Catholic tutors domesticated in your femilies ?” 

‘*Indecd, yes. Until boys are of an age suf- 
ficient to be sent to a public school, we often 
have recourse to such assistance. They do not 
concern themselves with .subjects of religion. 
Yet, I believe, Purcell teaches the boys. the 
















Church Catechism. Does he not, 
said Mr, Derinay, with asmile. > 
‘He did,” replied Mrs. Derinzy “ 










) fe did,” replied’ Mr } 
consideration | thought it better to reta 
duty In mMy.woman’s department.” = 

* Poor Purcell,” continued Mr. Derinzy, 
‘he certainly is literal in his proceedings. 
The first appeal made to Mrs. Derinzy from his 
decision was occasioned by his opening cate- 
chetieal lecture. He began at the begining. 

“* * What is your name? wie 

“«« Edward,’ replied my elder boy. 

** “No, sir,’ said the tutor, and passed the 
question to the younger, who -aplied. : 

od Henry.” 

** Again a negative, anda reference to the 
book, where the answer was ‘ N. or M.’ 

** Mrs. Derinzy was ultimately appealed to, 
and J believe has, not unwisely, taken upon 
herself to release the good man from this part 
of the duty. Poor Fureell! 1 firmly believe 
his goodzess equals his rare simplicity ; and he 
has abilities and knowledge of no common er- 
der. Apart from all that concerns life and 
manners, his intellectual attainments are high- 
ly respectable.” ¥ 

‘<1 had an odd vision of him yesterday,” said 
Carleton. ‘‘I was buried im thought, and in 
pour luxurious library-chair, a book in my 

and, and my mind far away from it, when, in 
a pause of revery, I heard Mr. Purcell’s step— 
just as remarkable as his appearance ; you must 
have noticed it—he steps just as if he would 
not make too free with your marble hall. It 
was approaching the library, and when the 
sound ceased at the docr, I raised my eyes 
mechanically to the height at which the head 
should appear. I overshot the mark by at least 
a couple of feet. The door opened, but where 
my eyes fell there was vacancy. Something 
made me look lower, and there, indeed, was a 
sight. A round, small, white head, the extre- 
mity of a measureless longitude of neck, with 
two prominent eyes staring out of a pink face 
was protruded into the room, and turned roun 
in such a manner as to give an idea that it was 
separated from the main body, and was doing 
duty on detachment. Such an apparition of an 
unarmed head I never expect to see again. 
When it had made fora while a kind of recon- 
naissance, it called out ‘ Master Edward—Mas- 
ter Henry,’ in tones so subdued that one would 
think the call was designed to be unheard: 
After a brief pause a body followed, or attach- 
ed itself to the head and neck, and Mr. Pur- 
cell, in his maypole altitude, a little stooping, 
however, made anentrance. I could not over- 
come his confusion, poor fellow, when he found 
me there. It was all in vain that I endeavored 
to play the host, and entreated him to be seat- 
ed. No exertions of mine could overcome his 
unwillingness or timidity—I know not which ; 
but I have, I fear, little chance of making his 
acquaintance.” ; 

“ Nil desperandwm,” said Mr. Derinay, ‘ en- 
terprises of more pith and moment have been 
achieved. But hark, Mrs Derinzy, ; 

‘ With thee conversing J forget all time.’ 
Hearken to the voice of the hour— 
‘The bell tolls one—it is the knell-—’ ” 


““Ohi;? teh Tie Mis. Derinzy, “ you have 
got the ‘ Night Thoughts’ for nie: you could 
not have the heart to tantalize ‘me so, if you 


had-not the precious volume? ~~ 
~f You do me justice. “Selina, if you will 


f 


take the trouble to go into my study, and bring | 
ier vo volumes fou find on my table, you 


will oblige me, and I can insure you aga 
a: aa 

_ “© Thank you, papa, for your good opinion,” 
said the young lady, leaving the room with a 
smile which had not faded from her fine eoun- 
tenance when she returned: i 
_ “Two books, Mrs. Derinzy, awaiting your 
judgment. Here,” said Mt Derinzy, nights 
of poetic rapture, although passed where drow- 
sy watchmen called the hour, perhaps, within 
hearing of Bow-bell; and here nights ef mi- 
nute research and scholastic acumen, recom- 
mended by the most attractive name of ancient 
times. Make your election: Attic nights or 


‘vo rues 
va EF 


Anglican—poetry or grammar—Aulus Gellius |, 


or Edward Young. One waits your acceptance 
—one is designed for Purcell. Place aux 
dames! First choice for Mrs. Derinzy.” 

** Mrs. Derinzy is humble, she thanks you— 
she leaves grammar for the better deserving. 
Come, girls, we shall content ourselves with 
Young. Let us retire, and leave the lords of 
creation to take note of us, as they do of time, 
by our loss. ‘Well for us, perhaps, that we had 
not to depend en man, for one of the means of 
making our presence or absence apprehended. 
Is it likely, Mr. Carleton, that, had ‘you found 
us mute, you would have gifted us with a 
tongue ?” 

** You certainly do not need one to make us 
feel your loss,” said Carleten, as he bade them 
good-night at the door. ‘‘For my poor part, I 
must betake myself to the solace of dreaming 
when you leeys uss that is, if you will permit 
me so great a liberty.” y cata he 

** Am I to take these parting expressions as 
proof that you abjure this old madeira for the 
night, and shun the horrors of brandy and hot 
water?” said Mr. Derinzy. ~ 

“Yes, I deny them all. This night I dedi- 
cate tosleep.” ‘ 

“Then Ill marshal thee the way that thou 
wouldst go,” said Mr. Derinzy. ‘‘ Arm your- 
self with this,” placing a candlestick in his 
hand, ‘‘ and go with me.” 

“ Lead on—I follow,” 

At the end of a long corridor on the ground- 
floor, Mr. Derinzy stopped at a door covered with 
green cloth, and knocked gently. There was 
no answer. Turning to Carleton he said: 

*“This is Purcell’s sitting-room. I suppose 
he has retired. I shall leaye my present on his 
table,” and opening the two. doors, he entered 
on his courteous intent. 

Purcell had not retired. He was seated at a 
table, busily occupied in pasting small scraps of 
paper into a book which lay before him. At 
the noise made by the opening of the second 
door he raised his head, and seemed struck 
with consternation as he saw Mr. Dsniney enter. 

**Pardon me, Mr. Purcell,” said he, “I 
thought you had retired. 1 was fortunate 
enough to procure, ‘at Sir Harry Bromskill’s 
sale, a copy of the ‘ Variorum Aulus Gellius,’ 
and beg your acceptance of it. I meant to 
leave it as an offering on your table, and now 
commit it to your hands.” : 

“You are too good, worthy Mr. Derinzy, 
indeed you are, sir. 1 never. can compensate 
for your goodness, and am disturbed in mind 
and coh the sense of it.” ; 


were dilated, and protruded into a stare of 
more than ordinary alarm, aud his words came 


| and sensible e 
| it forth. 





: as his eye drank in the prospect. 
And so indeed he seemed to be. His eyes | 









expected if e 


i. Compensate, My. at said his patron. 








| “You can more than compensate me at this 
moment for all the courtesies I ever can deign 
to show you.” PRE SWE IR «gti: 
 * Teach me but how, sir—you will make me 
honored and happy.” 
‘Let me bear away that book, where you 
are arranging, I have no fe ee E os 
things. Ishall be careful of its return in safe- 
ty. If you have secrets hereafter to b 


closed, you may depend on my fi de 
Mr. Derinzy walked toward the tab 
sess himself of the volume = 


7 any) 1; 
‘Oh, no, no, sir,” said Pureell, in extr 


confusion ; ‘I have nothing worthy of you— 


nothing you would care to read. Indulge me 
with-a little more time.” BN) : 

And he pressed his hand passionately on the 
book, and hurried the scraps of paper, with 
which the table was covered, into a ‘drawer, 
which he shut forcibly. bap 

“*Mr. Purcell, pray do not be discomposed, 
I respect your modesty, and would not willing- 
ly alarm you. Good-night, good-night,”” a 

Purcell closed his door gently, returned to the 
table, bent his burning face and prominent eyes 
over the book which had engaged him, but did 
not resumé his occupation, nor did’ he retire 
immediately to rest. The hours that yet re- 
mained of night he passed in walking within 
the, narrow pccints of his chamber, from 
which he sallied forth, having first carefully 
placed his literary labors under lock and key, 
aS soon as it was possible to leave the house 
without causing disturbance. The morning air 
cooled his inflamed brow, and he resumed thé 
labors of the day With his customary awkward: 
ness and composure. ‘ lil tag 

Agreeably to the benevolent project of Mr. 
Derinzy, his protegé Ryan was admitted in the 
afternoon to the tutor’s apartment. He was 
not fated, however, to profit by the day’s in- 
struction. Purcell complained of drowsiness, 
and proposed a walk, a proposition to which his 
new pupil very cheerfully assented. 

They returned from a promenade round a 
lake in front of the mansion, while the family 
were yet absent, and Purcell asked his young 
companion if he wished to see the ‘‘gteat 
house,” a name still given in Ireland to the 
principal mansion in any rural district. The 
youth haying given the expected reply, was 
conducted first to the leads, from whence an 
extensive prospect was commanded. 

Even at this day the prospect would be good- 
ly. When Purcell and his companion looked 
upon it, If was more wildly beautiful. May 
a Stately oak has since then bowed to the woad- 
man’s sturdy stroke--for many a mile fair for- 
est scenery has disappeared. Corn lands and 
mingled pastures show themselves where wild- 
wood glades had been ; and trees of generous 
foliage, rich ornaments of summer, have given 
place to the pine and fir, a tribe which seems 
to retain, even in the gayest season of the year, 






‘its wintry recollections. The scene is goodl 
| now ; ninety years ago it was fairer—less cul- 


tivated, but more picturesque, more beautiful. 
Ryan was capable of feeling a youth’s delight 
us ey! i His cgm- 
panion’s satisfaction was less poetical. 
“That would be a purty little property, 


| Archy, for a poor man, With the river taning 
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along below ther and the ridge of ‘mountain 
it flows out of Eng it on the other sides, 
I don’t know a nicer lit 

get his living in.” it 

“Nor a nicer spot for aman to look on; and 
what’s betther, for a young fellow to take his 
léasure in with a gun or a rod.” 
Do you see that ould tower on the hill 
there, Archy, just above the bend of the river ¥” 
See it # ow could it be past by? Doesn’t 
it look for all the world as if the whole place 

all around belonged to it; as if it was grander 
than the bill it stands upon. Isn’t it a won- 
dherful thing what time and desolateness can 
do? Do you know, Mr. Purcell, when I saw 
this great house first, I thought little of it, jest 
as if it was not good enough for the fine 
demesne; and when I look at that ould tum- 
ble-down tower, that never could be aiquil to 
the laist quarter of this house, I feel as if 1t was 
greater and grander, with the ivy about its black 
stones, and the rooks cawing around it; ay, 
greater than his honor’s. Oh, how many a 
time I wish that they could spake, these ould 
ruins, and discourse us; and sometimes I think 
that maybe they are discoursing, and putting 
thoughts into our minds that make us respect 
them. There’s more ways of spaking than 
by words.” 

“© You may say that, Archy; and these ould 
ruins are to the fore to prove it. But do you 
know whose them lands ought to be by right ?” 

**T heerd tell they belonged to the Ryans in 
the ould times. eur way, my father has a 
good farm, for the value, out of em.” 

“* Archy, I’m afeerd you are a little mane. 
But no matther. Them lands were all the 
Ryan’s, and the Purcell’s were here. Yes, 
boy, this very tower we are staading on was 
the Purcell’s, and so was thigdemesne and all 
that land sloping down off there. All was ours, 
Archy. Yes, and this ould ivy-covered tower, 
that makes a wing of the big house now, was 
part of the castle of ny ancesthors. Ah, boy, 
these are quare changes!” 

“Mr. Purcell,’? said the boy, “‘I beg your 

ardon, I did not hear what you were saying 

ie. I was troubled by the first words you 
spoke. You said I was mane, Mr. Purcell ; 
and I don’t know what raison you had to say 
such a thing of me, or of any one of my blood 
ormy name. I7d like to know what for you 
said it;” and the boy, as he spoke, evidently 
struggled with himself to be temperate. “I’m 
thankful, as I ought to be, for the throuble you 
take with me; but it’s a throuble I’d not 
give any man that thought me mane.” 

“Did 1 say such a word, Archy? Don’t 
think of it, for surely I did not intend it. 
Whatever the Ryans may de—and there’s the 
bad and the good among them as well as 
others—there never was a mane thing done by 
’em yet. But come, we are long enough here, 
let us get down.” 

As they descended, and passed through a 
gallery, into which on each side the bed- 
chambers opened, Purcell knocked at a door, 
and in a low voice called ‘‘ Mrs. Stenson.” No 
answer. ‘Anybody there ?? Silence again. 
Thus he proceeded to each door, and having 
found every chamber vacant, he opened the 
doors in succession, to show Ryan how ‘‘qua- 
lity” have their sleeping apartments ordered. 

“This,” said he, ‘Sis a state-room, where 
this young gentleman lay last night. The mas- 
ter’s brother sleeps in it when he’s here. 
‘Would you like to see his helmet and swerd ?” 









tle spot for a man to 
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Ryan entered, with all the delight of juvenile 
ardor passed the helmet in hasty review, took. 
down the cavalry sword from the place where 

‘it was suspended, and drew it from the scab- 
bard. Purcell permitted him a brief in- 
dulgenee, and when Ryan turned toward him 
sword in hand, making a pass at him in boyish 
glee with the weapon, he found him occupied 
in intent study of a paper he had taken from a 
drawer lying open before him. epee 

‘*Phon, gossoon, phon! Laive off,”’ said he, 
with a little petulance of accent ; ‘ put by that 
sword, and come away, I must hear you a les- 
son in the Georgics before you go.”” 

Ryan restored the sword to its place and fol- 
lowed him. 

“ Archy,” said he, as they descended the 
staircase, “it is great good-look entirely to be 
with such a man as the master here. It is not 

free I am in his house, but aisy : and think of 
him, that he remembers me when he’s away, 
and when he does come home, there ’s many 
a time he brings me a present of a book, or the 
like of it, that I’ll show you soon. °Twas 
only last night he came in to me toward morn- 
ing, with an elegant Aulus Gellius in his hand, 
and gaveit to me in such a way that the words 
he spoke were as good almost as the book.” 

“« Sure every body knows the Derinzys,” re- 
plied the youth 


““¢Men of the lion heart and liberal hand, 
Of winning words, and looks of high command.’ ’’ 


““That will do, Archy, but don’t give me ' 
any more of it. Hard enough it is upon us to 
spake the stranger’s tongue; what need we 
consarn ourselves by turning of it into rhyme 2 
Tis too like kissing the rod, Archy dear. 2 ; 
stay, I want to consult the Thesaurus in the 4 
brary ; but 1’m so ashamed for fear the qua- 
lity would come back and find me there. Just 
stand at the hall-door on the steps, and if you 
get sight of any one coming, let me know.” 

Ryan took his stand on the appointed post, 
and looked with a youth’s delight over the fair 
prospect before him. His enjoyment was very 
brief. Happening to catch the reflection returned 
by a large pier-glass in the library, his at- 
tention was at once withdrawn from the 
beauty of the lake and lawn, which had for the 
moment held him captive. Beside him, as he 
stood on the steps, a large window was thrown 
open, and all within the apartment was made 
visible by reflection in a glass of ample dimen- 
sions. It showed him Purcell in the attitude 
described by Carleton, so ludicrously protrnd- 
ing his elongated neck, that Ryan could not 
withdraw his eyes from the very comical exhi- 
bition. At first, he with difficulty refrained 
frem laughter. His interest soon became 
graver—more like curiosity. Purcell pro- 
ceeded in a stooping posture toward a grate 
containing cold cinders, the relics of a morning 
fire, and seemed to pore upon them with patient 
scrutinizing glance. : \ 

_ What can he do with the senders? Is it 
bits of paper he’s picking up? Surely it is,” 
said he ; “ this is quare enough. And he is 
not going to the shelves of books at all. There 
he is now at the big table ; and,’? muttering an 
oath in Trish, “there, if he isn’t at the draw- 
ers, trying to open them. | This bates entirely. 
Stay, what’s next? He’s going into the ma- 
dam’s own sitting-room. What can he want 
there 1 Why is he knocking at the door? and 
there, he’s calling ‘Master Henry—Master 
Henry. Why you know in your heart, you big 
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thief, that Master Henry is n’t there. vou 
n, 1 see; and [ll be afther you,” said the| 
youth, springing through the opened window 
so lightly, that the thick carpet returned no. 
sound of his foot-fall. sa) 
On tip-toe he followed to the door, which re- 


mained partly open, and was abie to see Pur- 
cell pursuing his ungainly promenade, first to 
the fire-place, whence he amassed every scrap 
of paper ; then to the tables; and, finally, to 

_ try, in succession, the cabinets and drawers. 
His perquisitions were, at last, brought to an 
end. One drawer, after many a gentle effort, 
ielded, and its contents, whatever they may 


ave been, were displayed before him. They: 


seemed to disturb him out of his usual subdued 
tone of manner. He threw up his arms, 
snapped his fingers, sung snatches of an Irish 
song in a voice of discordant triumph, and 
stooped to gather up the rich contents of the 
drawer, or to select whatever might be pur- 
loined with advantage. 

In that instant the youth sprang in, and seized 
him with a passionate grasp. 

°° Traitor!’ cried he, Sy ! is this your 
thanks for all the good that’s done you ?” 

‘© Laive off, Archy,” interrupted the detect- 
ed spy—‘ Laive off! Your hands down. Is it 
for ce likes of you to judge me? Down cur— 
down, I say, or 1’II—— What! Do you strug- 
gle? Say your prayers, you worm—think 
your prayers; for so sure as your name is Ryan, 

ou’!! have your lodging and your grave in the 

ottom of the lake this night. I won’: tread 
out your dirty life here in the coort, but [Il 
carry you high and dhry mill 1 put you where 
you desarve to be, and where there ’!] never be 
tale or tidings of you.” f 

Passionately as this was spoken, it was ut- 
tered in a whisper. At first Purcell imaginea 
that the boy, in his assault, was practicing a 
rude gambol ; and he was rather impatient at 
the interruption than enraged at the insult. But 
when he looked into his assailant’s face, flash- 
ing forth angry defiance, and experienced his 
persevering resistance, the fiend within him 
awoke—his face became pale—the white heat 
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aman’s heart that can make 


Whatis ther aiman’s 
satisfaction fi fle want of gratitude to t 
that are humane and bountiful? The eee 
on that ugly careass there on your flure. You 
and my honored Mr. Derinzy were good to 
him. For my poor abilities 17d be glad to do 
him sarvice. " But the good isn’t ifhim. No, 
the mane, dirty baste, that went to thry the 
dhrawers and doors of the master and yourself : 
and only for I watched him and came when he 
had your dhrawer dhrue open, there isn’t a let- 
a a paper in it that he would n’t have 
out. ; cgay 

Ryan, who had recovered consciousness, lis- 
tened in horror to this accusation, = 

** Villian ! he gasped ont— Liar! Madame 
—my lady, oh, do not think me so bad! The 
villian! it was he that was at the dhrawers! 
It was I that sthruv to keep him from ’em! 
Search him! cried he passionately, as if a 
sudden illumination flashed upon him—‘‘ Let 
the servants search him. {[ saw him go to the 
grate and pick up papers there.* I saw him put 
them in his pocket. Oh, let him be searched! 
If they are not found on him I am a liar.” 

*“ Archibald Ryan,” said the tutor solemnly, 
**you say the thruth of yourself—you are a liar; 
and a liar you will be, until you make your last 
speech on Gallows-hill. Oh, madam, what a 
wretch your ladyship and his honor have 
brought into your house; and so young too; 
the devil, saving’ your presence, my lady, be- 
gan airly with him. Here are the scraps of pa- 
ver the viper spakes of. He went up to the 
grate in the library and picked them out of it. 
Then he came here and did the same. Then 
he thried all the dhrawers, and whin I scowlded 
him, and took the papers away, he flew at me 
like a fiery dragon, as if he’d take the life of 
me. * 

And here he®ceased abruptly, becoming 
aware that his auditory had been for some short 
time larger than he thought it. Mr. Derinzy 
had entered the library some time before, and 
heard the words of alternate crimination be- 
tween the youth and the tutor. When the boy 
spoke of scraps of paper, his attention was 


= 






of concentrated fury—his eyes, and the diabo- | aroused, and when Purcell showed them, he 
lical grin into which his features set themselves, | felt convinced, recollecting his conscious man- 


spoke murder; and yet, such was his self- | 


command, that his voice never broke out into 
tones audible beyond the limits of the cham- 
ber. . 

Poor Ryan! he was wholly unable to resist 
the ruffian’s strength. Awkwardly as Purcell 
was framed, as if his limbs and body were 
snatched up in separate parts and put arbitrarily 
together, the muscular strength of eachseveral 
member was very great ; and his youthful ad- 
yersaty, after a brief resistance, was almost 
motionless, and altogether powerless in ‘his 
grasp. He was proceeding, bearing the help- 
Jess youth, and with the intent, it would seem, 
of putting his threats into execution, when, as 
he issued forth into the library, he was con- 
fronted by Mrs. Derinzy and her daughters, re- 
turned frem a morning visit, and attracted by 
the sounds of contention. 

As soon as Purcell found he was not alone 
he released his burden, and the youth fell 
speechless. His throat had been strongly com- 
pressed, and he gasped, rather than breathed, 
with dificulty. . 

‘© Honored madam,” said Purcell, in reply 
to Mrs. Derinzy’s looks of inquiry, ‘‘ £ humbty 
crave pardon for myself and my poor country— 
oh, that it should give birth to the ungrateful ! 


ner on the preceding night, that the youth was 
not the guilty party. Advancing a little nearer 
to the group, Purcell perceived him, and read 
in the expression of his countenance his judg- 
ment and condemnation. 

He ceased abruptly, and Mr. Derinzy said: 

*«This is a strange affair, Mr. Purcell. If 

ou are innocent, it will be for your credit to 

e proved so. Are you willing to have your 
apartments searched ? and to place in my hands 
the book and papers you were engaged with 
last night ?? 

The brief rest of this interruption was suffi- 
cient to restore Purcell to the appearance, at 
least, of composure. d 

““Mr. Dertnzy,” said he, ‘*1 will not de- 
mane myself to have my papers or my room 
sourehed as if I was a pickpocket or a thief. 
No, sir, i will laive your house—I will go away 
from the children, since you even the word of a 
treacherous liar to mine ; but it shall never be 
said of a Purcell, if 1 can help it; that he dis- 

raced his name. Iam poor, Mr. Derinzy, but 

’m cf a family as good as your own. No one 
shail say I was mane enough to make thieves 
of "emir F 

Mr. Derinzy listened calmly and answered 
calmly 
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“ As you please, sir, You think it fo your | there, and it 


| 


eredit not to have your conduct. inquired into. 
So be it.. I weigh your words against the 
words of this youth. I judge in each instance 
by your respective conduct, and, I am sorry to 
say, you are guilty. Yesterday, I should have 
contemplated your final departure from my 
Vi ith regret. To-day, my feeling is, an 


oy 








bhemy retires, when you leave us—an enemy 
0 ae worst description, Mr. Purcell—a spy !”? 
 . *©A spy? repeated the tutor, casting aside 
all disguise, and giving a loose to his passion, 
“ And if a spy; where does the shame lie t 
Who is it, or what is.it, that made a spy out of 
a,Purcell? A Purcell a spy, and in the house 
of a Derinzy!. What makes a, Purcell be a 
tuthor here? What else could he be here but 
a, spy or a master? Who made me a apy 
‘Who made my family low. and poor? 0 
tuk away lands and honorsfrom them? A spy 
in your house, sir! Your house! What made 
it yours? Wleit placed. a, Derinzy here, and 
gave him rents and lands? It was not God: 
no, nor bravery, nor honor. . What dhruv out 
the rightful owners to be wanderers and slaves, 
until one of ’em demaned himself to come 
under his enemy’s roof, and to ate bread of his 
enemy’s providing? A spy! What taught me 
tobe aspy? The Saxon threachery that made 
a beggar of me. How did your family come 
santo their unjust possession here? I wouldn’t 
sully my tongue or profane the lady’s ear by 
telling you. But I tell you this; it’ll neyer be 
forgot—no, nor forgiven. I laive the house 
you call yours, sir; and if 1 darken its doors 
again, 1 must be brought through them. a corpse, 
or they must fly open wide to me as their mas- 
ther.”” 7 ; 

So saying, he waited no reply, but left the 
room and proceeded toward his. own apart- 


ment, .. ; 

* Follow Mr, Purcell,” said Mrs. Derinzy. to 
a servant whoge attendance she had command- 
ed, “and remain in his room, until he leaves 
it? And turning to her husband she said— 
“You will not think of permitting him to carry 
away the results of his pilfering. It is impos- 
sible to conjecture what evil may be done by 
such scraps of paper—how fearfully they may 
be, Patton § Pray think, of this, and 
guard against the consequences.” : 

‘Well thought of ; you are always right,” 
said Mr. Derinzy, and: he proceeded to the 
apartment of the detected tutor. 

_‘¥ have no more ceremony to observe with 
you, sir,” said he. ‘‘ You prepare your own 
property to be removed; you shall leave that of 
my family and mine here.” 

A violent struggle evidently passed in the 
mind of Purcell. There was menace in his 
eye, and for 4 moment he seemed about to 
precipitate himself on the speaker; but sud- 
denly he, as it were, recoiled upon. himself, 
The ghastly paleness of his visage flushed for a 
Moment into burning crimson. He walked to 
éach of his desks and drawers in succession, 
threw ailiopen, and said: 

,.“« Mr. Derinzy, look for your property here: 
Hyon find any, be master of it.”? 

r. Derinzy hesitated. The affair, however; 
was too important for scruple. He advanced 
to the drawer into which he had seen Pureell 
hurry papers on the preceding night. It was 
still filled with them, and they were evidently 
paren of letters in the handwriting of his 
nends, or memoranda in his own. The book 
also into which Purcell had been pasting was 
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fists apa F Hanks oh ® 
a cont Wore of the dim 
on,, He looked on the delinquent stea\ 
ly, who with equal steadiness confronted 
aze. ; ; 
S'" Are you, Satisfied 2 sa 
desire to ransack my clothes ” 
‘Tam satished iis bal pei Ge 
“ James,” said, Purcell, addressing the ser- 
vant, “‘I am Jaiving my trunks open. When 
your master is done with examining them, let 
whatever he calls my property be left for me at 
the gatehouse. .' Those books,” pointing to one 
of the shelves, ‘are to remain here. I take 
nothing away that was ever yours,” said he 
as he passed Mr. Derinzy, looking, as, they 
parted, a malignant. defiance into his faee. _ 
“‘ Let the books,” said Mr. Derinzy,; ‘‘.be all 
taken to the. gate-house ; and tell Hall, that 
nothing left for Mr. Pureell is to be sent back 


here.”” ‘ eae zi 
,” said the old butler, 


scription: . 


mt 


.said he, “or do you 


** Praise be to the Lord 
lifting up his, hands, ‘‘ if there ’s thruth in sich 
things, ’tisn’t a bad Christian that’s gone, but 
an evil spirit.” 





CHAPTER X. 
AN EVENING AT AYLMER CASTLE. 


Say, for you saw us, yé immortal lights, 
How oft unwearied have we spent the niglits. 


We spént them not in toys, in lusts, or wine. 
Cow ey. 


Lorp Aylmer outlived the approaching and 
many succeeding Sundays, and on the next but 
one after his recovery, held the purpose he had 
formed of attending at his parish church. , He 
arrived at the moment when divine service was 
about to. commence, behaved himself during 
the prayers and sermon with exemplary deco- 
rum, and when parting, aceosted the dean with 
his usual courtesy, thanking him for the useful 
advice he had. been so good. as to give him, 
“‘which,” said he, ‘‘I thought so_ interesting 
and instructive, that I, took, the jiberty of in- 
dulging my neighbor, Lord Roseberry, with a 
perusal of it? With this remark he parted, 
leaving the dean astonished if not confounded, 
at the complacency of his cool assurance... _. 

Aylmer Castle was not one of those muted 
residences, of which so many; during the las 
century, seemed to accuse Ireland of helpless. 
ness and decay. It had some external preten- 
sions to the name by which it. was called ;. and 
was strong enough, if need were, to bid de. 
fiance to any lawless attempts against.it by 
siege or storm; while, within, although the 
apartments were. net, very spacious, they were 
fitted up with some attention to comfort, and 
even with an approach toward the refinements 
of luxury. Lord Aylmer had never been mar- 
ried, and his house was destitute of the name- 
less and indeseribable charm which aitests the 
presiding influence of female genius, but noth- 
ing was to be seen, in his establishment, b 
which good taste or propriety could be offended. 

He was seated in an easy chair at a window 
which opened upon an inclosed. and secluded 
garden.of small extent, laid out ina style which 
showed no deficiency in taste. A velvet tur 
sloped down to a smooth, clear lake or pond, 
where two or three swans were floating in tha 
motion which seems so indicative of peacet 
enjoyment, and of the easy exercise of will 
A thick wood suirounded the whole inclosire, 
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Inke and sward, andthe cawing of rooks dss 
tant enough not to be importunate, completed 


assurance of a seclusion upon which nothing | 


unwelcome could intrude. RRs § 
- It was five o’elock, and as was the fashion 

of the house, dinner was to be served within a 
quarter of an hour. Of the guests who were 
then to assemble, some were engaged in con-: 
versation with their hostamong them] Carle- 
ton and Derinzy, and the redoubtable Sir Tho- 
mas Brazier. — 

“T have been,” said Lord Aylmer, ‘‘for | 
some time, admiring the motion of these beau- 
tiful swans. I scarcely know anything. that | 
gives a better representation of power in its 
most perfect development. It seems as if the 
will alone, without any meaner instrumental-. 
ity, effected all the movements. The transi- 
tions of thought are more rapid, but they 
scareely Seem smoother or more easy.” 

“And yet,” said Mr. Derinzy, “‘ you have | 
only to éall to your remembrance that swans 
have feet; and then’you have the machinery 
which irapels them. Our mariners show their 
oars above the water—swans conceal them.” 

“No bad image of successful _ ambition, 
where all that is public is stately and imposing, 
ahd thé means of success are kept out of sight.” 

“ But faith, my lord, your simile will hard] 
hold good for treland; I doubt very muc 
whether the great leaders or undertakers here, 
aré not just as ready to boast of the corruption 
by whieh they prevail as of the success it gives 
them,” : 

“No, Longueville; I was ore aa of the 
ambition we read of in our younger days, the 
great and tranquil achievements of Roman and | 
Grecian eloquence, where auditors knew no- 
thins of the littleness attended to by the orator 
in his process of preparation, and saw him only, 
like the swan in his proper element, all grave 
and power. Do you think, Mr. Carleton, in- 
ferior creatures éver feel an apprehension of 
death ?” dine ete 

- Carleton thought the subject was likely to 
bécome painfully solemn, but he had too much 
tact to break away from it by ai abrupt transi- 
tion. ‘* What do you imagine,” he asked in 
reply, ‘was the meaning of that beautiful fic- 
tion of the ancients respecting the death notes 
of the swan? Was it 4 mournful elegy for its 
departure from life; or an exulting strain in 
anticipation df a better state of being ?” i 

“Tt was either, or both, according to the | 
poet’s Benius. Ovid, who was deep in the | 
‘ood things of this life, seems to regard the 

ying notes of the fine bird as a caer | 
strain, . 
‘Ut olim 

Carmina jam motiéns canit exequalia cygnus.’ 
Virgil lived probably more by sou] than sense. 
At least he was not so given to things of sense 
as Ovid. He probably leans in his inferpreta- 
tion the other way, 

‘Liquentem terras et sidera voce sequentem.’ 

In whatever sensé we take it, the idea is pleas: | 

ing doubt, however, whether the Irish pic- 
ture is not prettier than the classical. In our 
story we have five king’s daughters, (we are 
istocratic people, and like to embellish our 
with high titles,) chatiged into swans, 
ni bined to remain m that shape ‘antil 
qissioiaries are to bring true religion 


into the ¢duntry. They were then to resume 
thei for any at AY etl deanht Yo LOT: 
ty.” 
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- eto aay, that these fic- 
1888 O1 the marve 
2 ould hear such conve 
1 the fortune to hear not 
unfrequently since my arrival im Ireland.” . 
And pray why should it surpriseyyou ?” 
I expected something so, very ‘diffe 







bed ; erent..I 
short, I did not think such eulietta poule have 


“Thank you for the civility of langua 
which you expréss your opinion of us 3. 
can assure you nothing in the world is so unlike 
itself as this poor Ireland of ours, if you juc ige 
of it by any one of the aspects in | Thich, it Is 
visible. We have gentlemen, and we have 
bucks, we have scholars, and we have pedants 
We have. protestants and papists.. We have 
Trish of English descent, and Inish from Partho- 
lanus.or perhaps some more remote, some Pre- 
adamite, great man, although to do our anti- 
quarians justice, they seldom trace higher than 
the creation.. We have trading politicians and 
patriots, undertakers, and candidates,. (who 
canvass by opposing the government,) for the 
office of undertakers. Form your. judgment of 
Ireland from any one of these classes, and it 
will be incorrect. Yet I do not. wonder that 
judgments should be thus hastily formed, for 
the truth is, every one of these classes seems 
to have a stamp. set upon it that it is Irish. 
We cannot therefore be surprised that each of 
them shall seem to.all but those who have am- 
ple opportunities of judging, a representative of 
the country. But here are two friends with 
whom I recommend you to make acquaintance, 
Dr. Connor, rector of the neighboring parish, 
who honors me with his company to-day, to 
reward me for striving to obey the command- 
ment respecting the day—but you are already 
acquainted with him; and here is Father 
Fitzpatrick, whose eulogy you heard so lately; 
and. who I apprehend is also a doctor—am 1 
right %—a doctor of the Sorbonne.” | : 

The reverend father bowed assent.. Lord 
Aylmer continued, after introducing Carleton: 

“You will, I trust, assist him to frame a 
correct opinion of our dear country ; and now, 
gentlemen, to dinner.” i ie 

Lord Aylmer’s dinner-table differed from the 
others of the same order, principally in the in- 
dulgence it permitted of more freedom from 
ceremony. Decorum was not neglected or 
forgotten, but as he never received guests who 
were not familiar with all the usages of society, 
or of such tempers and dispositions as to ren- 
der familiarity with the habits of society matter 
of little moment, he was able to dispense with 
that severe strictness of etiquette which, for the 
first hour of dinner, was insisted upon else- 
where. The principle on which the luxury of 
his ewisine was regulated was, that whatever 
was served at his table should be the best im 
its kind; a principle which, judiciously earned 
into effect, rendered his dinners, while it ad- 
mitted of their having something of an original 
character, better than those which presented a 
far more elaborate bill of fare. On. something 
of the same principle he endeavored to select 
his society; so far as the power of selectron 
was left him. Some might be met at his table 
whose moral reputation was not good, but 
none were met there frequently who had not 
some redeeming qualities. eerie: 

Carleton admired much the admirable dex- 
terity with which he engaged all his guests m 
conversation, 80 48 to make them satished with 
themselves and with each other. The device 


interest for so gay a people.” 
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of which he made so h a use 
room, he did mo 2 think ne 
the small company seated round his t 
the tact and discretion with which he : 
honors was cqngly admirable. At first, the 
conversation turned upon matterssach as were 
likely to inte: only those engaged in the 
dis of them—state and prospect of the 
e doings and sayings of the neigh- 
ing gentry—incidents at fairs—field sports— 
en the candition of the humble classes was 
altogether unthought of. In these discus- 
sions the whole company could feel intelligent 
_ imterest, and each individual had an opportu- 
nity of contributing his quota to the general 
- entertainment or instruction. The evening 
advanced, and, when the servants were with- 






















drawn, the range of the conversation changed ; 


purveyors of rural statistics were occasionally, 
one after another, thrown out; but, having 
taken their part while the game permitted of it, 
they were satisfied to lie by, when the perfor- 
mances became, as it were, of a higher order, 
and to admire, without any jealousy, where 
they could no longer be performers. And even 
1 the more intellectual pleasures of the eve- 
ning, Lord Aylmer contrived that such part as 
they were capable of taking should be insured 
to his less cultivated associates. _ j 

*T do not wonder,” said he, in penly to an 
observation of Carieton’s, ** that Ireland should 
perplex you to understand. It seems to be de- 
vised by nature, as one of the most embarras- 
sing puzzles. Nothing seems easier to divine 
at the first look ; nothimg easier to re-adjust 
and set in order: and at the second look, and 
the trial, hie tabor est. How say you, Father 
Fitzpatrick, could you supply a clue to conduct } 
an inquisitive adventurer safe through the laby- 
mnth of Ireland ?” : 

**) should be happy to offer any assistance in 
my power, my lord; and am proud to promise 
Mr. Carleton, that, at all events, there is no 
horrid monster 1m the mazes.” ‘ 

‘sTam not aitogether so sure of that,” said 
lord Alymer, with asmile. ‘It is easier for 
an ill-advised and precipitate man to call mon- 
sters into existence here, than for a wise and 
powerful man to remove them. Pray, Doctor 
Connor, is there any period of our history, en 
which you could fix attention, as exhibiting 
events and characters reducible to the ordinary 
rules, by which national progression seems 
regulated ?” f F —e 

“*Not one. Ireland is intelligible in its fu- 
ture. Ours is the longest preamble to a history, 
that the world has yet witnessed ; if we are to 
have a maturity proportionable to our national 
infancy, all schemes of prophetical interpreta- 
tion, which fix a period for the millenium, 
must be amiended.” 

“Unless,” said Lord Aylmer, ‘‘Ireland be 
reserved and kept apart for that great consum- 
mation.” Z 

“But, my lord—I crave pardon for making 
such an observation—I would not hazard it, but 
that I rely on your indulgence.” : ‘ 

* Rely on everything, Doctor Fitzpatrick, 
which promotes free conversation. I never de- 
sire to have a guest who cannot speak senti- 
ments opposed to my party or myself, without 
offending either.” 

** [ was about to observe, that our history has 
not been written. We were a conquered peo- 
ple—and you, the conquerors, paid little respect 
to our historical monuments.” 

** Nevertheless, my good friend,” said Doctor 
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ou know, r 

a the Church igrere ns 3 lave 
sometimes dreamed a regret that this country 
separated so early as it did from communion 
with the See of Rome: Had our bishops here 
remained in obedience to the patriarchate of 
the west, they would have imbibed the subtle 
policy which, in that early age, was, perhaps, 
good and safe—its civilizing effect ould have 
been felt, and the power of a system wouid 
have been extended from the chureh to the 
nation. But all was in the spirit ef our charac- 
ter. We reject the pope in the sixth century, 
and remain separate = See ages, in which all 
Europe was in connection with him—we resist 
him in the twelfth, when he was lord of Eu-. 
rope—and we make our submission to him, in 
a league for life and death, in the sixteenth, 
when all the world began to revolt from him.” 

“Tam certain, Doctor Connor, that you do 
not mean to say, we altered our religion in 
those changes you speak of ?? 

** Not one word on the subject of religion— 
I speak of history only. You admit change of 
discipline, Ta know—and you know, equall: 
well, that the authority of the pope was denie 
—even communion with him was prohibited. 
in early days—that his authority, even aide 
by the Norman chivalry, was resisted when 
Henry TU. invaded our land—and that after 
Henry VIII. put down his authority in England, 
We took it up lovingly here——* 

“At least,” said Lord Aylmer, ‘there seem- 
ed something henorable in such submission. 
Victriz causa, you know, doctor—although we 
must not conclude the line. Iam often dis- 
posed to think that we ought to allow more 
weight than we do to peculiarities of character 
and disposition, in making laws for Irishmen.” 

** Most true, my lord,” said Doctor Connor. 
“* There is a passion for adventure in our peo- 
ple, which institutions ought to reclaim and 
direct. The poetry of lite is abundantly be- 
stowed upon us. We scarce can boast, in these 
latter days, of a single poet. I cannot give 
such a name to Swift—full of genius and power 
as onfessedly is—but we have much poetry 
in the national spirit. . I seriously believe that 
a great part of the crime which afflicts and af 
frights us, has its origin in this neglected excel- 
lence. It is not, however, to be expected that 
a government so circumstanced as that of Eng- 
land, can pay the attention it demands to su 
a peculiarity. While plots are incessantly wo- 
ven to place a Pretender on the throne, we 
cannot hope to have Jaws framed or altered in 
such a spirit as would be desirable.” 

“* Apropos of these Jacobite plots, said Sir 
Thomas Brazier, with his deep, stern voice, 
and for the first time breaking silence: “I have 
a thorough detestation of them—I mean in 
Ireland. I would put them down and punish 
them with lite tendemess or mercy. Every- 
body must Tepegeene compassionate the Scat- 
tish rebels. They loved the Stuart family—and 
their rebellion was consecrated by a mistaken 
loyalty. Here there isno such love. If any 
feeling toward the exiled house lives in the 
hearts of Irishmen, it is a feeling of disesteem, 
amounting, in Some instances, to contempt or 
execration. Tt is not jess than flagitions te 
cover rebellion here with the hypocnisy of af- 
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‘hesitatingly, “Sir Th may reco! 
; engaged in 


lect some persons of high qualiti 
these unhappy conspiracies.” 

* Certainly ; and men whom I should have 
honored had they abstained from them. Hf 
~ they could set the Stuart family on the throne 
by their own exertions, at their own peril, by 
the labors and dangers of persons whose senti- 
ments were like their own, the world would 
hold them excused; and even their judges 
would honor, while condemnimg them; but to 
betray poor peasants into such a cause—a cause 
in which they had no interest—where neither 
their affections nor their prejudices would draw 
them—to inveigle multitudes into a conspiracy 
where they must provoke the’ severities of a 
government in power, for a cause worse than 
indifferent to them—this [ cannot away with.” 

‘Do you remember the late Mr. Neville, of 
Garretstown ?” 

“* Yes—he was an exception. Attachment to 
the house of Stuart was his madness. It was 
the form in which his love of monarchy be- 
came a disease. For such a man as Neville, it 
was impossible not to feel—even I, Father 
Fitzpatrick, was concerned for him.” - 

The interest which Carleton could not dis- 
guise, in his countenance and manner, attract- 
ed the speaker’s attention, who turned to his 
noble host, near whom he was seated, and in 
an under voice called his attention to the sin- 
gular resemblance of the young man to their 
old acquaintance. Lord Aylmer admitted that 
there was a likeness, and changed the subject. 

“Dormer,” said he, “‘is it truae—you know 
something of him—is it true that Mr. Neville 
is about to leave Garretstown? It was rumor- 
ed in Clonmel, that he was in treaty with 
Major Price, for Mount Prospect.” 

“‘T heard that report,”’ said another guest; 
but I paid little attention to it—the reason for 
Neville’s changing his residence was so absurd. 
Who could believe that John Garret Neville, 
was a man to be scared from his handsome 
house and place, by an idea that it was haunt- 
ed? There is something ludicrous in the 
thought of Neville flying away from a ghost!” 

“Tudicrous it may be,” said Mr. Dormer ; 
“but perhaps not the less true: at least it is 
quite certain that Neville is giving up his house 
—and who do you think, Lord Aylmer, has 
offered himself as a tenant? No less than 
Dillon O’Moore, Neville’s (1 mean the late Mr. 
Neville’s) close friend; and, as was said, the 
associate in all his Jacobite plots.” - 

“Do you mean to say that O’Moore is in 
Treland, and purposes to remain here ” 

* As to the purposes, Lord Aylmer, I can.say 
nothing—I am net in the gentleman’s_coun- 
sels ; but J have had ocular demonstration of 
the fact, and may speak of it. _ Dillon O’Moore 
is in Ireland. I was conversing with him in 
Clonmel on Thursday. It was the first time I 
set eyes on him since his exploit in Cork.” 

“Were you not,” said Lord Aylmer, “ of the 
party who arrested him on the occasion you 
speak of ?” 13 

“J had that misfortune, or mortification, 
whichever you call it. Sucha day as that 
was! and such an example of the old proverb 
—taking a Tartar—that it was! O’Moore was 
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eesagmd at last, having as- 
us, as if 10 make purchases 
suddenly over the counter, 


: tice he had of.us was the 

opening of his door. 1 have the whole scene 

before me at this moment: the man standing, 

his back to the fire, and a table with some 

papers on it before him. He looked like one» 
in deep thought, and, as if he saw in us nothing 

but an interruption, made a signal to us not to 
disturb him. The f 

in this gesture of request or command, had 
something in it which, while we hesitated for 
a moment, he flung out of an open window. 
Our object. was to seize any document. we 
could find in-his possession, and we all three 
ran to see what he had made away with. In 
an instant we recollected ourselves, and tumed 
to the table. 
on it, but there was a blaze im the fire-place. 
We were mastered—thoroughly set down— 
O’Moore was our prisoner—we were his dupes.”” 

“Did you find the waif and stray from the 
window ?”? 

“We did. It did not mend the matter—it 
was a snuft-box. And—would you believe it 
possible °—O’Moore reclaimedit! It was the 
memorial, he said, of a friend, and, if we had 
no particular objection, he would be glad to 
retain it.” : 

*“Not so bad, Dormer,” said a guest, ** to 
throw dust in your eyes by throwing it out of 
the window—true legerdemain. But how did 
the matter end? O’Moore escaped, did he 
not? How was that?’ ‘ 

“Simply because we could establish no 
charge against him. But I wish you could see 
him after his success over us—so calm and un- 
excited. It mortified me not a littlk—’t was as 
if he could not be elated by a triumph over 
such adversaries as we were. ’Tis a good 
many years since then, and I protest 1 felt 
humbled whenI met himin the streets of Clon- 
mel Jast week.” 


‘*Tjive in hope, eh, Dormer? Your turn 
next. Rely on it, O’Moore will give you an- 
other chance. He would not be here if there 
were not something doing.” 

** Ay, ay, sir— 


‘Something that smacks of Pretender and Pope, 
Springs the sword from its sheath—slips its noose 
on the rope,’”” ° ) 


broke in a voice, in which a dash of sarcasm 
mingled with a tone slightly indicative of irreso- 
lution. _ 

“Certainly, Doctor Fitzpatrick,” was the 
reply; “your title to gratify yourself in reciting 
such a distich is not to be disputed. Nobody 
has a clearer riglit than. you, if you please to 
claim it. At the same time, I beg you not to 
hold my friend Dormer, or myself, chargeable 
with any such deadly intention as your verses 
would insinuate.” 

“* Apropos,” said Mr. Dormer; ‘“‘ talking of 
swords and popes, and what not, were you 
aware, Doctor,.that you were very near losing 
one of your faithful-—” 

“You mean Mr. Dalton? You'll be glad, 
J am sure, to hear he is doing well; his wound 
is slight.” .. ae 

“J did not allude merely to the consequences 
of the duel, Mr. Fitzpatrick. I was thinking 

he preparation, for it. Have you 
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“T rather fancy, Lord Aylmer,” said Mr. 
Derinzy, “you were the missionary to whom 


Dalton’s purpose of change is ascribable.” _ 

** May laskt your lordship,” said Doctor Fitz- 
patrick, ‘‘ what was your strong argument lu 

“That isa secret, doctor. 1 cannot disclose 

fat this moment, even to you; but I would 

ask our friend, Doctor Connor, whether I 

‘should not have credit for my endeavors, and 

_ | ifthe dean should not grant me an indulgence 

>) © for myelf, and allow my absence from his 
__ getmons, in consideration of my having ex- 

__erted myself to give him a subject m my place ? 

_ Tam glad to hear from you that Dalton is doing 

~ well. I had been congratulating myself on the 
termination of our ball, and thought it, on the 
whole, an affair very happily ended. I was the 
more anxiows on account of my friend Mr. 
Carleton, and was proud to think that, except 
the town-scuflle, nothing had occurred to com- 
plain of. My national pride was up at the 
thought that I could ask my young friend boldly 
if we were not a far less belligerent and quar- 
relsome race than he had thought us.” 

** My answer would not have disappointed 
you,” said the young man. ‘‘ From such eon- 
fused reports as I had heard of Ireland, were I 
to place implicit eredit in them, 1 should have 
thought this a country where a quiet death was 
the most unnatural that could befal a_gentle- 
man. What I have seen since my arrival has 
very much modified my opinion. I was wholly 
unaware that anything tending to a case of 
mortal defiance had occurred at the ball.” 

‘© To do. them: justice,”’ said Lord Aylmer, 
‘neither party in the duel could be called a 
brawler. But it was not very creditable, I ap- 
prehend, to one of the two. Miles, I am told, 
urged on his quarrel rather unhandsomely. 

as it so, Mr. Dormer? You were, I think, 
near them when the dispute arose ?? 

» — ®T fancy, my lord, there was’something of 
smothered jealousy in the affair. Miles, you 
know, is not a very decided favorite of the 
fair ; but men are capable of feeling love who 
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have little chance of a return. Dalton had led | 


his partner into the refreshment room, and I 
saw Miles following with a face more sullen 
than I can remember. Something passed be- 
tween the two in the large room, the one laugh= 
ing as he spoke: there was nothing like laugh 
or smile to qualify the answer. Dalton handed 
his partner to a seat, and was getting a glass of 
lemonade for her, when Miles accosted him. 
I heard every word either of them spoke, for I 
felt it was not a thing to end in talk. I saw 
enough in the looks of Miles to tell me so. 

“°¢That was a good hack you rode to-day,’ 
said he.” : 

** Said who, Dormer ? the grim or the gay?” 

*°¢ Oh, Miles.’ 

**¢ That was a good hack you trode.” 

**T rather think so,’ says Dalton, carelessly. 


‘LT hope your lemonade, Mrs. Atcheson, is as | 


good as usual? Tt-ought to be delicious to be 
worthy the honor I am doing it.’ 


‘<I was speaking of your horse, Mr. Dalton,’ | 


said Miles. : 

*** And I was thinking of something better,’ 
said Dalton. 
__“*T wish to buy him,’ said Miles. ‘Eyen 
if he go to the five pound I would not grudge 
it. BAS z 4 nae ie , 

i sk Lord Aylmer’s groom,’ said Dalton. 
Hig lordship, Mr. Carleton, protects Dalton’s 


antation | stud. 
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‘Ask Lord Aylmer’s groom—or stay— 
perhaps bie ane qocee a geritleman to ne- 
gotiate for you—in that case you might learn 
the price from Lord Aylmer himself’? = 
*T thought Miles would strike him. I never 


saw such a picture in my life as the twofaces. - 


presented—Dalton scornful and careless—Miles 
with a look that would make you doubt whe- 
ther he would kill Dalton on the spot or go off 
himself in a fit. As soon as he could speak, he 
says: \ : 

ee Can you get a gentleman to act for you, 
and give me his name ¥ . 

© Surely,’ says Dalton, ‘ with much pleas- 
ure ;? and on the spot preliminaries were set- 
tled. In a minute more Dalton was chatting 
gaily, and laughing with his partner, while she 
sipped her lemonade.. To do Miles justice, he 
was as cool and steady on the sod as he was 
hasty in the ball-room. Both are capital fen- 
cers—and fortunately (for the wound 1s of little 
consequence,) Dalton was run through the 
sword-arm. He will have to wear a sling for 
a few days, but nothing worse.” 

‘Tam burning, my lord, to know your ar- 
gument for changing poor Dalton’s belief—not 
thatI ever gave him much credit for erudition 
in the theological department, but the kind of 
shot that brings down a volatile being of this 
kind, I should like much to know the nature of 
it.” 

**} must indulge you, Father Fitzpatrick ; 
but, in truth, it almost overreached myself. I 
had no idea of its consequence. Mr. Bame- 
well, who seconded Dalton on the occasion, 
called on me to consult on some little prelimi- 
nary matters requiring adjustment. I thought 
the occasion not unapt for giving him an opin- 
ion on his punctilious obedience to the law. f£ 
merely questioned the consisteiicy of his throw- 
ing a crowded town into disorder and danger. 
by a most unseasonable equipment of horne 
beasts in the harness proper to cattle of a diffe- 
rent kind, and then abetting hisfriend in break- 
ing a law which was just as clearly against the 
use of arms as it was against the possession of 
blood horses. ‘In fact,’ said 1, carelessly, 
‘unless you consented to have this matter set-. 


‘tled with cudgels—an idea at which he winced 


as sensitively as I expected—I see nothing for 
it on your principles, except that Dalton should 
entitle himself to keep arms, by becoming a 
Protestant.’ He took me seriously, and, after 
some conversation, in which I humored his 
bent, and in which it was clear he altogether 
mistook my drift and meaning, he left me with 
an assurance that he would give the subject his 
best consideration.” ; 

“Tassure you, Lord Aylmer,” said Doctor 
Connor, ‘‘if Mr. Moore had not positively re- 
fused to receive the convert, I believe Dalton’s 
name would have been on the rolls of the re- 
formed.” . " 

“You'll allow, sir, he was punished well 
for wavering on the subject.” 

“Your argument would cut with two edges, 
Doctor Fitzpatrick ; but I shall not avail my- 
self of it to prove that his pnishment was sent 
him for not completing his intention, and at- 
taching himself to the true church.” 

_There was a laugh, and then a moment’s 
silence, of which Carleton took advantage to 
request an explanation of an expression he had 
not clearly understood. ‘‘How had Lord 
Aylmer become mixed up in the dispute as 
“ protector’ of Dalton’s horses?” He would 
not interrupt Mr. Dormer’s narrative while it 
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wt gti a ea 
‘oceeded, but was glad now to have his igno » | Dr. Connor, “ we 
fance instructed : % pet Ge is ino. ae sate id were even i in but Tae 





aw acquainted, Mr. “3 

v3 ton,” ‘said Doctor | anor, to whom he ¢ 

# ion, with one of our expe iehts 

- for rendering t the penal laws manageable ; occa- 
sionally they aré enforced—generally they are 
evaded, I should think Lord Aylmer’s ‘stud, 
if it were realized his own, would exceed any-| well ‘on to sixty years ag ‘Lammas 
thing of the kind in Europe. Have you,” he | Pll be, if God leaves me till then, aie f-score and 
said, turning to his noble host, ‘‘ an adequate ten; a long life, sir, and a weary one the first 
idea of the extent of your engagements in a half of it was, and the half that was in peace 
cavalry department ? I suppose you could not without its troubles. [’m ia , sir, that 
least mount a regiment. Every Roman Cath. if T live a little longer, the times at the vend of 
olic gentleman, grazier, or wealthy farmer in | 
this neighborhood, Mr. Carleton, stables his 
horses under the protection of Lord Aylmer’s 
hame. Your lordship might very justly be 
styled ‘My Lord Protector.’ ”’ 

—* We have protectors in humble condition, 
too,” said the priest. ‘‘ There is a hair-dresser 
in Clonmel, who, to my certain knowledge, 
has held properties in trust to the amount of 
not less than two thousand pounds sterling per 
annum, and he has not only never disappointed 
the confidence of those who reposed trust in 
him. but I believe, on my conscience, in the 
exercise of his tonsorial avocations, he never | in the dark night with its lantern ; he’d very 
availed himself of his position to add one pen- | soon feel that if was downright i improper to be 


be 
i 
ny to his profits. I often say to my flock, that, | young, and he would grow as old in a few 


‘years enoug gh to plead in favor. 
f > Mr. Carleton, Jonathan Ligget 
eighty 4 oe of age.” 
“Ves, your reverence, and more; 1 was 
with Captain Palliser the il that. Magr rath 


betrayed the party to long A ny» ee that? Ss 


f ee ae 
is not less tha 


my days won t ibe far unlike what they were i 
the. beginning 
© Pell me, ¥ onathan, have you found outa 

reason why sextons are never young % “We 
have new. churches, new pinch range but 
always old sextons. How comes this 

“Death, please your reverence, is very an- 
cient. It would not be respectful foward him, 
to have giddy boys awaiting on him. It’s my 
thinkin’ that if the youmgest man in the parish 
was to be made sexton, to be here in the soli- 
tary place, where the. dead are lying, at all 
hours—gray morning, moonshine, sometimes 


when our protestant neighbors have hearts 80 years as the others do in ‘half a life. And then, 
good, it won’t be very long before the laws are | your reverence, he’d stop at that as I did my- 
the better for them.” self; only for the years on the stones here, I’d 
Thus, and in conversation like this, the mght never know that time was passing at all.” 
wore on, and in the spirit which promoted | hte. “ But it is passing with us all, good Jonathan, 
and which it fostered, the company separated. | or rather we are borne on with it in its passage 
Doctor Connor was not imattentive to the | to that ocean where time shall be no more.” 
principal object of his visit. Before leaving} By this time the sexton’s key had done its 
Aylmer Castle, he had a private interview with ditied! the ponderous gates creaking on their 
its owner, and went on his way with a well- hinges, swung open with iron clang. and Ne- 
grounded belief that his remonstrances would | ville, ot Carleton as we must call him, entered, 
ove not ineffectual. Carleton accompanied | A thrill as of an electric shock passed through 
im, and was to prosecute in his ps A his frame, as he stood for the first time in the 
rearch for evidence in support of his titl Ae burial-place of his fathers. 
was very desirous, also, to visit the burying- | 
ground of his ancestors, whose relics reposed 
beside the walls of Dr. Gonnor’s church. This 
visit was to be paid on the following morning, 
and in the course of the day he was to seek an 
interview with an old follower of the family, 
who had nursed him in his infaney, and was 
now, such was the report, laboring under se- 
vere illness. She and her "family were protec- 
ted and favored by the usurping Neville, and 
were natitrally supposed to be in his interest. 


a 


Within those precincts, the mortalremains ot 
his ancestors for ten generations reposed in 
peace. Years, even ages had passed away, 
but seemed to have respected the hallowed se- 
clusion. From that same ivy-coyered tower, 
came yet the summons which had called sire 
and son—matron and maiden of his race, to 
enter through the low-arched portal to the 
house of prayer, for holy worship. Thence had 
rung out the glad peals of welcome te many a 
bridal group of the fair and brave, and thence 
too swung the dirge solemn and sad, when a 
Neville was gathered to his fathers. 

The tall white gate with its quaint elaborate 
'tracery—the massive pillars on either side—the 
| hoary tower directly in front, and many of the 
gray stately monuments around, bore tokens.of 
a venerable antiquity ; even the str aight broad. 
walk shaded by the protecting arms of a cen- 
tenary oak, which led from the. gate to the 
Pert was the same which had been worn 
by the steps of his ancestors for ages before— 
where gambolling childhood had “been taught 
to stay its steps in honor of the place, and de- 
crepit age had moved slowly on, and neighbor- 
ly greetings were exchanged ‘as families in 
friendship met. All was now silent and solita- 
ry, except that at the moment when the party 
entered the gate, a large ae stood fixed, as if 
he were guardian | the pies on a pinnacle 
of the tower, cawed one hoarse note of chal- 
for | lenge to the ‘intruders, then rising slowly from 
Aa nue yourself for an excuse, Jon- lis post sailed silentiy away. 


OCOHAPTER XI: 
THE CHURCHYARD. 
,———- To a mysteriously consorted pair 
This place is consecrated ; to Death and Life, 
And to the best affections "that proceed 
& ‘From their conjunction ; consecrate to faith, 
To Him who bled for man 2 bye the Lal 
Hallowed to Bavelntion ; ; 
* above all, 
To Chasity, ks. Love, that haye provided, 
Within these precincts, a capacious bed 
And receptacle, open to the good 
And evil, to the just and the unjust. 
The Churchyard among the Mountains. 
WorpsworTn: 


sit BEG your reverence’s pardon, and the 
sien ay >? “said th sexton as he approach- 
ed with the keys. ameness and time, your 
foners see, are both on my side askin’ ye to 
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Dr. Connor whe sar ot 
tenance, and knew what was passing in_ 


appearance of it. He then led the way toward 
a little cluster of monuments, on a plot of 
ground kept with nicer care than the other 
“of the inclosure, and separate, or rather 
ded from them by a_yew-tree hedge cut into 
mings in the form of gothic arches. 

- There,” said he, “‘ we cannot say, 


Gum 






‘The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep,’ 


_ in the sense of the poet. Perhaps, although 
not known in history, there 1s scarcely one of 
those to whom these monuments were first 

~ yaised, who did not merit a niche in the temple 

of fame. They were men to tell of, Jona- 
than.” 

“They were, your reverence. It does me 
as much good, sir, (begging your pardon) as a 
sermon, to be thinking of ’*em. How they 
fought for the Protestant Church, and gave 
many a one of them, house and lands, ay, an 
some of them life to defend it, and now how 
it defends them in their tombs, and their chil- 
dren and followers in houses and estates. See 
sir, how sheltered they are. On the roughest 
day you could see the shrubs in that little spot, 
without a stir in their branches, just as still as 
the tombs themselves.” 

“* Still,” said Carleton as they passed into the 
inclosure—‘‘still, as their once. fiery spirits. 
Our good old guide is not wrong in his descrip- 
tion of the tranquillizing effect of a spot like this. 
Were all buried in this nook, all I mean to 
whom these monuments were first erected, 
soldiers ?”” 

“Not a man that wasn’t, sir, and that was 
~ not a brave soldier.” | eet 

“<Were all on the right side in your wars, al] 
on one side?’ 

‘No in troth were they not. There on your 
right is the tomb of a Lumley, that rode out a 
volunteer-like with Captain Palliser the day we 
were betrayed; and close beside him under the 
same tree, maybe both of them and their fam- 
ilies feeding its roots, there is a Neville that 
fought at Aughrim with St. Ruth, and after- 
ward was at Limerick when it was besieged 
and taken. Well, it’s a moving thing to see 
them there now so quiet. I remember well 
Captain Lumley and his angry looks. He was 
made a prisoner with us, and all he was morti- 
fied for was, that he could n’t fight at Aughrim. 
Captain Palliser made his escape out of prison 
and joined the army in time, but how the other 
did swear and storm when he heard of the bat- 
tle. I remember one day I made free to re- 
mind him of the proclamation against cursing 
and swearing that was out in the army before 
we were betrayed, and would you believe it, 
sir, he never said—wrong you did it Ligget. ! 
told him that the sentries that kept guard, all 


understood the meaning of English oaths, and | 


that it looked like disrespect to the king and the 
general. for an officer of the royal army to 
swear in such a way contrary to regulations. 
What did he say, but you are right, soldier; I 
hope I?ll remember it another time, but still I 
am sure, allowance would be made for a case 
like mine. 'To be taken in such a silly way and 
chained up, while men are fighting for the king 
and cause.” 4 

“ An unhappy affair that was, Jonathan ; tell 
the story of it to Mr. Carleton; he has never 
heard it.” 


THE NEVIGEES OF GARRETSTOWN. 


Carleton’s altered coun- 


With submission to your reverence. We 


I : his | left Birr, sir, of a morning—-a patty of from 
mind, engaged the sexton in conversation while 
his young friend recovered composure, or the 


sixty to eighty infantry, headed by Captain 
Palliser and Lieutenant WD eccitotad in company 
with Captain Lumley. He did not like to be 
out of anything that was doing, so he asked 
leave to jom. There was a report that every 
officer, except Captain Palliser, had doubts 
about the guide; but the captain would not be 
persuaded to give in tothem. Well, sir, after 
a march of about three hours, we came near 
the top of a high hill, and a halt was ordered, not 
by beat of drum, but the front rank halted, and 
the word was passed along the line for us to 
halt, and ground arms. Then the three officers 
and Magrath, the guide, stepped out from the 
lines, and we saw them near the brow of the 
hill, talking and making signs. We soon got 
our orders, and marched forward. It was easy 
to see what the guide was praised for and re- 
warded. : 

“In a low hollow, about a quarter of a mile 
off, there was a pany of Rapparees, resting 
quite at their ease, and a drove of black cattle 
and sheep, not less, it might be, than a dozen 
score in all, in the meadow about them. They 
could not, we thought, escape, as we were still 
hard by a thick grove, and the guide showed a 
path that wound through the trees, and where 
we could be out of sight until we were neay 
enough for action. 

‘* Ragged and disorderly enough they looked, 
sir, for men to be called soldiers; and still they 
had a kind of discipline. You’d see a party of 
them lying about in a field—the men, many of 
them bare-legged and bare-headed—the few 
horsemen riding without stirrups; and some- 
times you’d see mats of straw spread over their 
ipeeuaied way of armor—it’s little it defended 
them. 

‘Well, when ‘we could come in sight of 
them, and prepare to charge, at the first report 
of a firelock, or the first sound of trumpet, you 
could see the fellows start up and get into a 
kind of order, as if they Soe fight to the last. 
On we used to come, and, all of a sudden, not 
a rag of them would be in sight. Here and 
there, maybe, a half-naked carcass wouid be 
lying, but whatever had life in it would be gone 

—lt used to be as if the earth had swailowed 
| them up quick. And then again, at somesignal 
unknown to us, the hills all round would be 
alive with them. Yes, sir, they wouldsink into 
| the bogs till nothing was above the mire but 
| their heads, concealed in grass and rushes: 
; they knew so well the depth of every moss and 
quagmire, they could find bottom just alongside 
of places where that church and steeple would 
easily be covered. They could hide behind 
turf-stacks, heaps of stones, in little caves and 
hollows, in such a way that you would think 
there was not a head or hoof of them in sight, 
and maybe a minute after you’d find your party 
surromnded by them on every side. *Twas like 
what you’d read of in story-books, or what . 
poor blinded creatures tell of the fairies. And 
still, your reverence, we never could bring our- 
| selves to have any fear of such poor scarecrows, 
but whenever we come in view of a party, 
looked upon them as prisoners or prey. 

“Well, sir, it was just such a party as one of 
these we saw before us; horned cattle grazing 
at large, and the Rapparees themselves, some 
moving about among the cows, milking them 
and keeping them within bounds—some lying 
lazy and half-naked on the sod; you’d say the 
very beasts themselves looked more human and 
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Bei Sing : - bart eit a's aes aot i “t 
civil than their Beppers _My gentleman the 
guide stood there on the hill-top till we all past. 
We were soon— 

soon enough—in upon the Rapparees, and cer- 
tainly it did not take much persuasion to make 
them fly, or usto pursue. But the thing looked 

9 is <2 . . 
ugly enough, when from every side of us, in 
the low, boggy ground, shots began to tell upon 

~-our party. This was bad, but it was soon from 
bad to worse; we saw ourselves surrounded 
by a strong body, or, I might say, several 
strong bodies, posted on the sides of hills that 
commanded a little flat piece of ground where 
the Rapparees had drawn us on by flying before 
us. The fellows were not long idle; they sa- 
luted us with a very damaging volley that we 
returned as well as we could—the best we could 
do was but a poor return. 

‘*Well, gentlemen, there was an old tower 
or castle, at the entrance of the little valley. 
The captain ordered us to make for it in double 
quick time, and, to our surprise and great re- 
lief, we found it without.a guard. The lower 
part was open, and as the fire-locks were able 
to tell on us there, we took post on the story 
above, with two openings in it, from which we 
could annoy the enemy; we soon found that 
they could annoy us too, so we were ordered 
to sit down under the level of the windows, 
and out of the range of the bullets. 

**>Twas bad enough, only that it was among 
the fortunes of war. We found that our whole 
party there were but twenty of us in the tower 
—twenty rank and file I mean—the three offi- 
cers were there; both Lieutenant Armstrong 
and Captain Lumley wounded. 

“Captain Palliser tried to cheer us up. ‘You 
see, iny lads,’ said he, ‘these fellows never do 
their work completely ; they laid an ambush for 
us, and left this defensive position for our ac- 
commodation; only be steady and maintain 
it—you shall soon see that our condition has 
become theirs. Magrath had a fast horse, and 
he will soon have out reinforcements.’ 

“ Although the captain spoke brave enough, 
we had not much dependence on his words; 
indeed, I thought he had as little himself; still, 
what he said was reasonable—we had nothing 
for it but to defend ourselves. 

“* After a short time the firing against us 
ceased altogether, and on looking out of the 
window, Captain Lumley reported that they 
were still drawn up in different divisions, and 
standing as if on parade. So he lay down, the 
wound in his leg making it troublesome to 
stand. It was bandaged up as well as we, in 
our cdarse way, could do the thing; but, no 
doubt, it gave him pain, and he had time, now 
we were idle, tofeelit. : 

“ Well, we all remained sitting or lying down, 
and after a while we began to look in each 
other’s faces, uncomfortable enough. A thin, 
sharp smoke was for some time back creeping 
like, over the floor; it took our breath short 
betimes, and many of us had severe fits of 
coughing. Then we became uneasy; the 
smoke grew thicker and darker ; it came up in 
a flood, or rising mist, through the staircase 
wrought in the wall. Our faces, as we looked 
at each other, grew terrible—more terrible than 
they say the looks of spectres are. The smoke 
curled around us, moving so dreadfully until 
we hardly knew whether the countenances of 
one another were our own, or if they belonged 
to the creeping or encroaching thing that was 
stifling us all, and changing so wonderfully 
everything we could look upon. 


1 may well say, gentlemen, 
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“Tt was not long before all was dark, and 
from loud talk and cries, we grew silent, every 
man of us; then we could hear a sound like 
of fresh meat over a smart fire, and came into 
our dark shelter, something worse than the 
darkness and the stifling. What a stench it 
was! There was-not a heart among us that 
did not quake at it. a 

“* © By —.,’ cries out Captaa Lumley, ‘they 
are burning the brave fellows: iat fell, and are 
poisoning us, like rats as w_ are, if we bear 
it, Palliser,’ says he, ‘they have us in a trap; 
Ican only limp, but 1711 do what a wounded 
man can, if you will g’ve an order that men — 
may act upon.’ 

** Well, gentlemen, after a little, down we 
went through a smoke as black and horrid as 
ever men lived through—darkness that might 
be felt, as the Scripture says; and that dreadful 
smell! For awhile we could not see when we 
got into the light, but when we did, there was 
to the amount of a regiment drawn out around 
the gateway. We had no hope or thought but 
of dying—and dying like soldiers ; but an offi- 
cer, holding up a handkerchief on the point of 
his sword, stepped forward. Captain Palliser, 
the only officer without a wound with us, met 
him... The end was, that we laid down our 
arms, and became prisoners of war, and except 
the captain who made his escape, remained 
shut up in Limerick while Aughrim was won, 
and until Limerick itself surrendered. 

**As to Captain Lumley, he said he never 
forgave the bringing the dead bodies of our 
own men agaist usin such a shocking way. 
Does your reverence remember the revenge he 
planned ?”’ 

“There was something, J think, of an un- 
christian direction in his will, but I really for- 
get it.” ; 

“Why, your reverence, he left the estates to 
his nephew—the nephew that was called stub- 
born Jack—on certain conditions ; one of them 
was that he should n’t marry a papist, and some 
others of the same kind. The poor captain | 
gave directions for his funeral ; fifty Irishmen 
were to be invited; two quarts of usquebaugh 
were tu be laid before each man of this quare 
party ; and another thing was to be placed, too, 
before every one of them—a long knife—a 
skene, as they cal] it, or a dirk ; 1t was an odd 
will, sir.” 

“Surely,” said Dr. Connor, ‘‘ you do not 
mean to say, Jonathan, that you believe the 
story of such a will being carried into execu- 
tion. It is too dreadful to think of.” 

“But the will was made, and moreover, 
stubborn Jack was sued at law about the prop- 
erty, for not complying with it. I remember 
well, an oily cousin he had, that discoursed 
about \the sin of destroying so manylives. The 
will was the talk of the country, and many a 
one went to the wake to see about it. The 
cousin, silky Simon, goes there, and he had a 
power of speech with Jack—-so they settled it 
peeween them—and when the fifty bogtrotters, 
walked into the room where the body lay, eve- 
ry man found a famous slice of beef and bread. 
at his service, and under it, when his meal was, 
ended, a silver crown-piece—and so they alk 
attended to the grave, without bloodshed or 

arrelling. 

“& Well, it was not long before Jack was 
brought to trouble for his good conduet. Silky 
Simon, after persuading him to it, takes the 
law of him to break the will, because Jack 
did n’t keep to it. The neighbors said it was 
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quare enough thata p. 
good execution against 

by sparing them. How 
born agaitist his unele, 


roperty won by, d 
he Irish, was to 


man’s death—and how Silly was at last to have 
the reward of all his suppleness; and quare 
gh, too, of being supple when the the pro- 

ime for being so seemed past and gone— 
what a shout there was in the court, when 
‘a witness was called for Jack, a carpenter that 
made a false bottom for the table, and proved 





that there was a jar of usquebaugh anda skene | 


before every man; although nobody, except 

Jack and himself, knew: of it—and so, the 

“~~ judge said that, the will had been complied 

: with, for there was no word in it about any 
man seeing the things. 

“¢ Moreover, there was a parson brought out, 
who had a will made by Captain Lumley, when 
it was thought he was on dying—the same with 
the other, except for the plot about the funeral, 
and saying, ‘ Whereas, I Savage Lumley,’ and 
here the old sexton assumed the tone of one 
reading a law document, as he continued his 
recital, ‘did give a direction, not becoming a 
Christian, in a will made by me, ordering us- 
quebaugh and a dagger to be given to Trish who 


were to be invited to my wake, it is my dying | 


wish, that my heir, John Lumley, commonly 
called stubborn Jack, shall not comply with 
this my wicked desire, of which I do repent 
me.? ‘This was made, your reverence, after 
the other will—but the captain recovered again, 
and it would not be remembered, only for Par- 
son Moore, that never stopped raking among 
old papers, till he found it. 

“Here ’s the monument, sir, and close by, so 
friendly like, the vaults of the Nevilles, ine 
line of them there was, sir, always true to their 
king and country, till the fronbled times that 
came by means of this poor Papist, James, and 
his party, and the Nevilles, sir, good Protes- 
tants forall that. Howsomever, the man that’s 
now in Garretstown is a true Hanoverian, and 
took the oaths—there ’s the stone he set up for 
the two that went before him, father and son. 
He wanted to have astone set up in the church, 
only the doctor, that’s Doctor Vyse, that was 
here before your reverence, was mighty partic- 
wlar—l remember his very words: ‘ [judge no 
man,’ said he, ‘but this unhappy gentleman 
provoked his violent end, and was committing 
sin when he met the wound he died of—it 
would be a sinful compliance with the times to 
yield to Mr. Neville’s request.” 





CHAPTER XII: 
A FUNERAL AND A FACTION. 
And tell me, I charge you, ye clan of my spouse, 
Why fold ye your mantles, why knit ye your brows ? 
CAMPBELL. 
’T is Albert's self, of Albert, come to tell !—In. 
Tue sexton suddénly broke off, and seemed 
to listen: 
“Can you hear a cry, gentlemen? My old 
ears are dull enough; but [ think theré’s a 
urying coming.” | ; 
“Yes, Jonathan ; the ery can be plainly heard 
now.” CaN 
“A sad story, sir, if this is the. corpse the 
grave was dug forthis morning. Whata world 
it is! the Lord be good to us. Three sons, a 
daughter, and a mother, all to die within a 
week’s time, and through the means of a dog. 


joing poe poor old _ 
be lost | thir 
Jack was always stub- | 
while he lived—and was 
now like to suffer for stubbornness after the old 
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man that’s left behind, the best 
thing to be wishe ‘for him is not to be long 
iter them.) me ile | CORR 

“ What a shocking aff ir! Five persons bit- 
ten in one family 1” Sigal ood Sura: 

“ No, young gentleman,” coiitinied the sex- 
ton; ‘‘ these deaths came through the death of 
a dog, not madness. The youngest son had a 
little spaniel that he was very fond of, and 
taught many tricks to. The eldest brother 
said it used to keep him from his work, and 
wanted him to give it away. What chance 
he had. Well, Mr. Neville sent Will, that’s 
the youngest, up to a gentleman beyond Dub- 
lin with a horse. The Brasils were all well 
liked at Garretstown.” 

At the name Brasil, Carleton started, and ex- 
changed looks of alarm with Dr. Connor. Bya 
strong effort, however, he mastered his agita- 
tion, and did not interrupt the sexton’s narra- 
tive. 

“Tt was old Will Brasil, your reverence, 
that saved the heir—him that lies under that 
stone—when he was lost after the attack on the 
house, when Marmaduke Neville and his good 
lady were carried away. Many a sore heart 
and a sorrowful cry was after them. Well, it 
was Brasil that got the child, and brought him 
back. There was great rejoicing at Garrets- 
town, and it was not long till the child was 
here with me. May be your reverence——but 
it is not for me to mix up my foolish old talk- 
ing with what is said in the country. Well, 
sit, Brasil was always a favorite, and he was 
soon well to do, with a strong house and a good 
farm. So Mr. Neville sent off young Will with 
the horse ; and while he was away, what does 
his brother do but kill the spaniel and bury him. 
Will comes home in a week or a fortnight, and 
neither mother, nor sister, nor father, nor 
brother could, with all their kindness, make 
him disremember the dog. 

“** Where ’s Juba?’ says he. ‘He used to be 
before any of ye to welcome me.’ 

“* So they told him he was lost. 

sree ponyed away,” says the brother. 

“* «And I'll stray away after him,’ says Will, 
passing out of the door, and going from one 
neighbor to another for tale or tidings of his 
spaniel. 

“* At last he was told the truth—somebody 
that owed the family a spite toldit to him. He 
was shown to the place where the poor beast 
lay. What do you think of him, but dug it up, 
laid it on the ground, and it in such a state ; 
and down he lies by the side of the heap of cor- 
ruption to cry over it. Oh, sir, there’s aggreat 
tenderness, with all their bad, in the heart of 
many a papist. It’s my belief, your reverence, 
that sometimes God gives them loving disposi- 
tions, to make amends for their bad religion. 
Anyway, poor Brasil lay erying over his dog 
till he fainted dead at his side. He was found 
and recoyered. They brought him home, and 
im three days the doctor said he was in a bad 
fever. Well, he died; and so did brothers, 
sister, and mother. The last of them, the 
mother, is on her way here now. You can see 
“sae as well as hear them, sir, erying about 

er. 
_“ Ligget,”? said: Dr. Connor, “look down 
yonder to the grove at the corner, where the 
road turns to Ballyricken. Do your eyes serve 
yo to see? AmInight 2 You, Mr. Carleton, 
ave younger eyes than either of us. The 
grove seems to me full of men.” 
“ Thronged,” said the younger party. 


A FUNERAL AND AFACTION. 


*6T know what’s im your feverente’s 


thoughts,” cried the sexton, “and I’m afraid 
et *re right, It’s the Lander’s faction. They il 
be for carrying off the corpse to Ballyricken 
churchyard. The Brasils will never bear such 
an affront. Look, sir,” cried the old man. pas- 
sionately, striking his staff violently on the 
ground, ‘as sure as the dead are in their 


__ graves, there’s bare-headed Peter crossing the 


field toward the grove. It’s no eommon fight 
and no common mischief, where bare-heade: 

Peter comes to lead it. Oh! many a grave will 
be dug for company to the one that’s epen 
there !? 

‘© There ’s not a moment to lose,” said Dr. 
Connor, speaking to himself, as with his young 
companion he hastened to the horses: both 
were immediately mounted and in motion. 

The churehyard occupied the crest of a gen- 
tle eminence, the centre of a little amphithea- 
tre, surrounded by hills of a much more com- 
manding altitude. 

Down one:of these the funeral train was 
winding, while below, at the base of the little 
elevation on which the churchyard was spread, 
the party apparently lying in ambush were hid- 
den from the mourners, but visible to those 
who came in an opposite direction. 

As the two gentlemen galloped down the 
slope, Dr. Connor hurriedly explained the na- 
ture of his apprehensions. The family of the 
deceased asserted in many instances a right to 
decide where a burial shawl take place, and 
here the relatives by blood, who had been at 
feud with their connections, came, as it were, 
to reclaim their own, and to divorce in death 
the union which in life it would be criminal to 
disturb. : j 

The funeral train drew near to their enemies, 
and Dr. Connor and his young friend spurred 
faster. Their gallop became accelerated almost 
to racing speed, when they saw a man issue from 
the grove, his head and arms bare, except 
from the shaggy fell of sun-burnt hair with 
which both were thickly covered. Immediate- 
ly after him a wild multitude followed, each, as 
he sprang into the road, brandishing a weapon, 
and leaping aloft into the air, as in the exube- 
rance of life ard force. ‘ 

*° Raster, dear boy, faster,” cried the elergy- 
man. ‘‘ Ay, now itcomes.” 

They were late in their good intent and en- 
terprise. The moment the ambushed party ap- 
peared outside the wood, they were seen by 
those who led the advance in the funeral pro- 
cession, nor was there a moment’s doubt as to 
their intentions. Both parties plunged into the 
conflict. On the one side, the horses which 
bore the vehicle where the coffin was, were 
Jashed into a fiery gallop with purpose to tram- 
ple down every obstacle ; on the other side, 
preparation had been made for such an attempt, 
and obstacles raised across the road, which 
brought the funeral procession to a sudden halt, 
and threw the whole line into confusion. 
Then the tumult and the battle began—horse 
and foot, men, and women, and children, mix- 
ing in the contention without a thought of mer- 
cy or fear. : 

Still the two horsemen urged on their gallant 
beasts, and were now near enough to call out 
aloud to the sanguinary combatants, Voice 
and gesture were alike vain. As well might 
they invite a stormy sea to bestill, or a deyour- 
ing fire to leave its rich prey unconsumed. 
They were galloping on, had already passed 
prostrate and bleeding bodies, but the opportu- 
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: them io prove whethé? the 
r eit OW). persons in the affray 
would have mi good effect. »Three horsemen. 
two of them in black, rode in from a cross-road 
before hem ay pianged into by crowd, scat- 
tering the multitude on every, side, and.layin 
about them with heavy whips and strong Re, 
without the least regard te the conditionor. the 
demerits of victors or vanquished, wounded or 
unhurt. Pilg oaks 

If Virgil had seen a Roman Catholic priest’ 
quell a faction fight in [reland, his simile for the 
exploit of Neptune pacifying the wild waste of 
waters incommotion, would be easily account- 
ed for. ae ee 

Had magistrates, attended by their constables, 
attempted to ride down the disorder of this fu- 
neral conflict, the two parties, irritated at the 
intrusion, and blended into ene by the exhibi- 
tion of the new body, would have joined heart 
and ‘hand for its overthrow ; but it was a 
wholly different affair when the peace-maker. 
was a priest. At his hands even peaee was ac- 
ceptable, at least it was endurable. * 

_All was hushed and still, as Dr. Connor and 
his young friend reimed up in line with the 
priests, who received them respectfully; it was 
no time, however, for ceremony. 

‘© Peter Landers stand here before me,” said 
Father Fitzpatrick. “‘ Look round you. Is that 
your work—or that, or that—the victim writh- 
ing in Sharp pain; or he, that strong man, 
beaten ito insensibility % Stand here, Peter, 
‘pare-headed’ they call you, hard-hearted, too, 
you may be called.” And aman, bare-headed 
and bare-armed, his hair thick and matted as an 
ancient glyb, which was strong enough to resist 
aswotd, his arms, dress, and face smeared with 
blood, his own and others, advanced and stood 
alone before the mounted party. 

aprnie Brasil,” cried the priest, “ Will Bra- 
sil” 

“*That’s me you’re calling, father dear,” 
cried out a wretched creature, who had never 
parted the cofin through all the preceding tu- 
mult, “I was Will Brasil they used to say. 
Oh must I come from her that’s here |” 

“Come to me, Will, I want you,” rejoined 
Dr. Fitzpatrick. : 

The poor man, as if unconsciously, obeyed ; 
first kissing the coffin, and then crossing him- 
self devoutly. As he moved slowly forward, 
every eye was fixed upon him, and the silence 
was unbroken by a breath—his tottering foot- 
steps alone disturbed the stillness. At last he 
stood confronted with the sanguinary leader of 
the affray.. It was a mournful contrast—the 
savage strength and. blood-stained face and 
form of the rude gladiator, awed by the priest, 
opposed to the wasted and tottering frame of 
the subdued and miserable old man. 

**Liook upon him, Peter,” said Dr. Fitzpa- 
irick; ‘‘is this your triumpn—to rob an aged 
broken man like him, of the companion of forty 
years—to separate them in the grave ?” 

“No, no, father,” moaned the old man, ** we 
will lie together, ay, and wake together. Oh, 
yes we will.” 

Peter, the bare-headed, attempted no reply, 
but ventured a leok over the crowd, as if to re- 
mind himself that there were other triumphs 
than. over men in decrepitude. 

“T know what you mean,” continued Dr. 
Fitzpatrick, “‘and you ought to tremble for it. 
Which is there of you ail,” said he, looking 
round, “‘who could say, before God and your 
own heart, that you believed Honor Brasil, . 
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porn Landers, desired to Ji€é in the ‘churchyard 
of Ballyricken? Is there one among you th 

will dare to tell me he knew this?’ (A pause.) 
“* Not one, not one. : | 
that believed or thought it? Thought that the 





mother would separate from her hardy sons— |} 


nf and comely daughter—from the 
ill soon follow her, the man she has 
ith for forty years of happiness or trou- 
- Which of ye, is there one of ye, believes. 
is of the good wife and fond mother ?? 
o sound, except sobs from the old man, 
. followed the demand. : i 
© Not one,” resumed Dr. Fitzpatrick. ‘‘ And 
ye dared to invade the rights of the dead. Ye 
that would swear vengeance, ay, even to the 
. death, agaist the man that comes between ye 
nnd a wretched cabin with its acre of land— 
ye take it on ye to say to one of the faithful de- 
parted, that you will refuse her the grave she 
was to lie im. Down on your knees and pray 
God to pardon ye; give God thanks that he 
saved ye from the black crime ye thought to 
perpetrate. Igive him thanks for ye,” said he, 
lifting up his face and pausing in his discourse, 
while the crowd dropped upon their knees, and 
many hands beat upon troubled and subdued 
breasts. ‘‘ What a curse and a visitation have 
ye been spared,” he continued. ‘‘ To put the 
dead out of her grave ; do you think she could 
rest where you banished her Y—to put the dead 
out of her grave, to force her to haunt ye. 
Where would she be when ye would not give 
her quiet in the house of death ?—where, but 
near her persecutors ; in the dark night before 
your eyes; in the day heavy and dark upon 
our spirits—never to be away from ye—never ; 
haunting ye through your desolate lives, an 
meeting ye as ye departed into another world, 
to call for God's sorest vengeance on the de- 
frauders and oppressors of what Heaven pro- 
tects and honors most—the faithful departed— 
the holy dead!” 

Whether by eloquence, authority, or. super- 
stition, the multitude were wholly subdued. 
Those whose wounds had disabled them were 
removed into neighboring houses, to await the 
attendance of a surgeon, for whom a -messen- 
ger was dispatched. They, of both parties, 
whose strength sufficed for such an exertion, 
joined in one common train, and accompanied 
the remains of the dead to their last earthly 
yesting place. The clergymen of the two 
churches, and their two companions, formed 
part of the procession, and remained in the 
churchyard until the groups had dispersed in 
the direction of their several habitations. It 
‘was arranged that the party of five should pro- 
ceed to Dr. Connor’s for rest and refreshment. 

The day had passed in a manner to disap- 
point the hope which opened at its dawn. 
Some information was expected from the sex- 
ton. He had confirmed suspicions as to the 
mame and description of the parties by whom 
the false heir had been, or was said to haye 
been, procured, to the exclusion of Neville. 
‘The information was obtained—obtained with- 
out difficulty, mystery, or delay. One of these 
parties was now committed to the silent grave, 
the other was at hand; but distance and ob- 
scurity could not separate him more effectually 
from those who wished to question him than 
his afflicting circumstances, 

A few friends still lingered around him as he 
lay. on the grave over which the sod had been 
spread and smoothed down. They would not, 
tear him violently away, and could not aban- 


her innoc 












Is there one among ye | 


don him. After some time the priest resolved 
to try what his authority could effect. He 
rode near him and called his name. 

“Ts this,” said 
of-ye Nig abi 

He did not mean to conclude, but the miser- 
‘able old man interrupted him. He lifted his 
face from the ground, and said, with a steady 
voice: 

““No; I was trying, God forgive me, if I 
could die; and die I ought not and cannot till 
I do her bidding.” ; : 

The group of his friends and relatives haa 
fallen back as the gentlemen approached, and 
when the poor man attempted to rise, young 
Neville was the readiest to offer assistance. 
The old man accepted the proffered aid, and by 
slow and painful efforts raised himself. He 
stood for a moment, as if to recover from a 
severe exertion, and then for the first time lifted 
his head to thank his supporter. 

The moment he looked in the young man’s 
face, his whole appearance became so sudden- 
ly and marvellously altered, that every counte- 
nance in the surrounding group reflected won- 
der. The oldmanshook and gasped; Neville’s 

rotecting arm prevented him from falling, but 
he sank down slowly upon the grave, rocked 
himself backward and forward, and muttered 
a low, unintelligible chant; after which he 
spoke in a whisper, but not indistinctly; every 
ear was bent down and on the strain for his 
words: 

“* Honor, Honor dear, he’s here—he’s here ; 
you saw him, dear, with the grand in the 
shouting streets—there’s grander here than 
ever they were, but no one is to disturb them. 
You saw him do the deed of a brave Neville; 
he’s at your grave, Honor, doing like a gentle 
Neville, You bid me go seek him, Honor dear, 
and he’s come to me—Marmaduke Neville 
coming to your grave, dear, to let your poor 
broken-hearted Will die and join you.” 

The words came fainter and fainter, until at 
last the old man sunk senseless and prostrate 
on the grave. He was tenderly removed into 
the sexton’s (the nearest) house, and after he 
had been recovered, by such restoratives as 
could be procured, was left to take rest, with a 
promise ig to his entreaty, that Dr. Con- 
nor and his yous friend would visit him at 
any hour of the evening or night that he gave 
them notice of his wish to receive them. 

These arrangements haying been duly made, 
Dr. Connor, with the imyited party, adjourned 
to the rectory house. The stranger was intro- 
duced as Mr. French Farrell—the preenomen be- 
ing, as Dr. Fitzpatrick observed, to be regard- 
ed not as a baptismal appellation, but as a’title 
used to distinguish his friend from the Buck, 
who bore the same family name with him. 
My. Farrell had travelled, had been a shrewd 
observer of men and things, and was frank and 
communicative in. manner. Carleton con- 
versed much with him, and with an interest 
to which mental pre-occupation and inquietude 
could not render him insensible. There was 
less freedom in the communications of the 
ecclesiastics. Dr. Connor, it was evident, had 
apprehensions that his young friend’s secret 
‘was suspected ; he was careful that no further 
light should be thrown upon it, and it was a re- 
lef to him, that he could hardly conceal, when 
his guests took their leave, none of the party 
‘seeming to feel regret for their separation ex- 
cept the two who had never met before—Carlee 
ton and French Farrell. 4 


he, “what she would expect é 
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A VISIT TO THE «FOUR-COURTS” IN 1757. 
i Carleton ae eee of the services of 


CHAPTER XIIL 
A VISIT To THE ‘‘ FOUR-CcouRTS” In 1757, 


“‘Facilis descensus averni.”” 
Viren. 
“If he rise to station of command, 
Rises by open means, and there will stand 
-On honorable terms, or else retire, 
And in himself possess his own desire.” 
WorpDswortu. 


Tue day after his visit to the churchyard, 
Carleton returned to Castle Aylmer, where Mr. 
Derinzy awaited him,-and submitted for the 
judgment of his friends the informations given 
on oath by Brasil, detailing at length the cir- 
cumstances under which they were received. 
On full consideration, it appeared judicious to 
enter as soon as possible on active measures 
for the recovery of Carleton’s rights. His in- 
cognito could not now be much longer pre- 
served ; and if the hopes encouraged by Brasil’s 
revelations were well-founded, it might soon 
be safely cast aside. 

In these and such consultations Carleton felt 
that the ‘part he had to play was anything but 
heroic ; but he entered into it with what are, 
perhaps, among the best elements of heroism, 
good-feeling and discretion. Placing, as he 
did, implicit confidence in the dispositions and 
the experience of his friends, he resigned him- 
self with a grateful spirit to their will—faith- 
fully adhering to an engagement to do nothing 
of himself, adverse to their injunction, and to 
hold himself ready for every enterprise upon 
which they thought it advisable to launck him. 
And now, for the first time in his life, Carleton 
entered into society as a man, and entered with 
that air and aspect of a hero of romance, and 
with those amiable and chivalrous manners 
and sentiments which are so recommendatory 
to the favor of the world, and too often so dan- 
gerous to the possessor. It would not have 
been wonderful if Carleton, exchanging sud- 
denly the condition of a boy, submissive to the- 
will of others, for that of a young man, féted 
and admired, had become entangled in some 
flowery snare, and had forgotten, in the region 
of romance in which he found himself, the 
purpose for which he entered it. But his was 
not an ordinary stamp of mind ; and he passed 
uncharmed in the midst of attractions which 
would have made many a youth their captive. 
While he stood beside the last resting-place of 
his ancestors, and as though he felt their pres- 
ence, he had registered a silent vow, that no 
influence should turn him aside from the prose- 
eution of the solemn duty he had come to exe- 
cute ; and he kept his vow faithfully—an exalt- 
ed imagination, it may be said, protecting him, 
“fancy free,” from shafts which would have 
pierced through any feebler or more ignoble 
protection. om 

Acting in this high spirit, success attended 
many of his efforts; and when he accompanied 
his friend Derinzy to Dublin, with a view to 
obtain professional aid, he had become provided 
with documents and information likely to prove 
very serviceable to his cause. His earliest visit 
was to Antony (afterward the Right Honorable 
Antony) Malone, confessedly the first man in 
his profession. Mr. Malone was not at home, 
and the two friends proceeded to the Courts in 
search of him. The Duke of Bedford had ar- 
rived, and the town was full, the usual influx 
of visitors from the country pouring in to do 
honor to the new viceroy. Mr. Derinzy and 
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a heavy vehicle, which afforded them shelter 


jat least; and if, in its transit through the 


crowded streets, it expedited their progress but 
little, it secured them against the inconvenience 
of sundry casual recognitions, by which their 
course, had they been pedestrians, would have 
been too often embarrassed and retarded. => 

“*Mr. Malone,” said Carleton, as they lum- 
bered heavily through the streets, “is our first 
man. Pray, is he equal to the great men of 
his profession in England ¥” 

**He is a great man on a smaller stage than 
Murray, yet I would scarcely call him inferior. 
Malone is a man who, whatever his merits as 
a lawyer—and they are very high, (and such, 
in our present circumstances, we should be 
foolish to undervalue)—has merits of another 
kind, such as denote admirable qualities. I 
remember well when he was the first in parlia- 
ment as well as at the bar—a leader dreaded 
by one party, zealously followed by another, 
feapecien, by both; and I never saw the faint- 
est indication of personal pride in him. I re- 
member his success—indeed there’s no great 
credit to be had by remembering it ; for, since 
the termination of our contest with government, 
the Irish House of Commons has done nething to 
efface the memory of that proud struggle—I 
remember his success: it cost him a title—that 
of prime sergeant ; it won him the highest 
honor he could obtain—it established the right 
of the Irish parliament to dispose of its surplus 
revenue : and after bearing himself in his tri- 
umph, with the moderation of a man greater 
than the occasion, he quietly withdrew from 
the prominence of the high station he had oc- 
cupied, and immersed himself in professional 
activities, like one who never had a wish nor 
an aim beyond them. I have heard distin- 
guished men proclaim their desire to be re- 
stored to the quieter ways of life—I have read 
of more who have expressed a similar wish; 
but, with the solitary exception of Antony 
Malone, I have met no one man who was hap- 
py in the fruition of his wish. He would, ! am 
confident, resume to-morrow, if there were a 
plain necessity for it, the post he held and the 
part he acted in our struggle ; and I am confi- 
dent he never casts a wistful glance back on 
the glories of that stirring time, or desires an 
occasion of renewing them. But here,” said 
he, as the coach came to a halt, “ we are arri- 
ved. Now for business.” __ 

The law courts, in the time of our story 
were adjacent to Christ Church cathedral, and 
shared with that venerable edifice in_ the ac- 
commodation of a common court-yard, which, 
although known in almanacks and directories 
by a name derived from its vicinity to the 
earch, had received conventionally, in the 
irreverent phraseology of the day, a much more 
unseemly appellation. Jt was called ‘‘ Hell.” 
To judge by outward appearance, one might im- 
agine that such a name, for such a place, was 
given treacherously, with the evil pee of 
abating the salutary horror it was calculated to 
awaken. One to whose mind the very lively 
picture of Christ churchyard presented itself, 
whenever the word, unmeet for ears polite, 
was pronounced in his hearing, would hardly 
tremble at it. ; 

The place thus designated was partially sur- 
rounded by shops and booths, taverns and lodg- 
ing-houses, all wearing, or striving to wear, an 
aspect of cheerfulness and invitation. Shoe- 
blacks and chairmen had their bulks and sta- 
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and Carleton was struck, as every one is for 
the first time, with the peculiar character of a 
lawyer’s countenance when beheld in the arena 
of his public exertions. There is an alertness 
of physiognomy, and an interest devoid of 
alarm, in the face of a counsel, which the most 
inexperienced observer can distinguish from 
the anxious looks of a client. Indeed, were 
the two parties to exchange costume, the eli- 
ent’s face would betray him in the wig and 
gown, and the lawyer’s, though he wore a laced 
coat. and peruke. ‘ - 

“ There’s many a wig and gown here,” said 
Derinzy, ‘to whom I hope, in due time, to 1n- 
| troduce you. Now we must watch for Malone. 
There’s Tisdall, solicitor-general. Do you see 
that short, dark man, of the immovable coun- 
tenance, while so many around him are giving 
the ready laugh, their return, no doubt, for 
some jest he has exploded? ‘Tisdall never 
laughs at his own joke—too goed.a sportsman 
to share in what he has brought down. In- 
deed, the jest of an expression of .Tisdall’s is 
not always the point of it. There is matter of 
shrewdness or good sense for the serious in the 
‘lightest of his witticisms, He sees us.” 

Tisdall hastened to greet Derinzy as an old 
friend, and accepted his excuses good-humor- - 
edly, for not having met him half-way. 

**T am on the watch for Malone,” said he, 
** with whom my young friend has business to 
transact. Allow me to introduce Mr. Carleton 
to you.”’ 

The introduction duly made, the solicitor- 
general said; é 

“ You must both dine with me on Wednes- 
day, and meet Malone. You come up ata 
stirring time, Derinzy. Are your ladies m 
town, or are they coming ?? 

‘No; I came up merely on a matter of bus- 
iness. The truth is, our Rose have become 
so rural, that Dublin has lost its attractions for 
us; and but for the facilities of obtaining leave 
of absence from parliamentary duties, I should 
think seriously of vacating my seat.” 

‘*Pray never think of such a thing,” said 
Tisdall. ‘* The house is very forbearig. and 
indulgent ; the galleries, as yet, have no voice 
in granting leave of absence, and the talkers 
on the benches think of the matter pretty much 
on Wheeler’s principle, when voting for the 
admission of country members into his club—— 
they pay their subscriptions, says he, as well as 
any of us, and don’t often incommode us with 
their company. I suppose you have heard that 
Malone is likely to jom the new government. 
The duke, I believe, has made him an offer.” 

‘**Thave heard merely a vague rumor,” said 
Derinzy. _‘‘ One thing is. clear, that however 
Malone decides, his determination will be 
honest.” 

“No doubt it will—he does everything 
honestly ; and more, he takes everything se- 
riously, even the debates and votes im parlia- 
ment; he actually gives consequence to them 
by showing that he thinks them of import- 
ance.” 

““I see,” said Derinzy, with a smile, ‘“‘ you 
hold_your old opinions on our august senate.” 

** You may feel satisfied that the proceedings 
of late years have not made me more respect- 
ful. Our Irish parliament is England’s folly— 
her original sin, At present it is a poor thing, 
not likely to do either good or harm; it may 
be made a power that England will have to sup- 
press, if she can. A liberty-hall, where every 
one must do as the master pleases, is not likely 


tions there, ready to ply their respective trades 
vigorotaly, and to speed their frequent pleasan- | 
tries, The space inclosed was thronged with 
the idle, and the anxious, and the busy—with | 
some at ease in their possessions, whose indo- | 
lent study it was to make the time pass; and | 
with the penniless of irregular habits,’ who 

vould * ide for the day’s bread or the nights 









































‘by the casual gains of any species of 
ia by Errand-boys and guides lurked 
about; endowed, one might suppose, with a 

diviner’s art to understand the thoughts, and 
anticipate the wishes, of visitors, whose aspeet 
and attire was redolent of expected gain. 
Here was a group evidently fresh from the 
country—wonder and delight, as openly mani- 
fested in the beaming countenances of the 
senior members, as it was in the audible excla- 
mations Of juniors, captivated by the novelties 
spread out to allure them; and, hanging on as 
they moved in procession—now exchanging a 
word with the gentleman who acted as guar- 
dian, and recommending a milliner to the la- 
dies, or explaining the construction of a toy to 
the young hopes of the family—some unac- 
credited valet-de-place, equalling the best of his 
tribe in intelligence, although his appearance 
(owing to sundry gashes in his soiled habili- | 
ments, and to the absence of covering for head 
and feet, which in respect for his employers he } 
had left at home—a homie, by the way, far less 
permanent than that of wild birds and beasts) 
was less recommendatory than it might have 
been. Here clients, too easily distinguished 
by their unquiet looks, and in many instances 
by their faded attire and countenances, passed 
on abstractedly, intent on their own thoughts, 
and unobservant of everything around; and 
here, parading before the eyes of new-comers, 
through crowds whom they seemed not to no- 
tice, while even the spruce and grinning wait- 
ers at the tavern-doors were not unobserved by 
them, bucks and bloods of fierce aspect and 
gaudy attire, strode grimly about, as if they 
challenged an occasion of achieving some san- 
guinary distinction. 

As a mere picture, to one who only sought 
amusement, and could withhold attention from 
the looks of anxious or ruined suitors, the 
paforama was say, and was entitled to an ap- 
pellation significative of cheerfulness; but he 
who had knowledge of deeds that shunned the 
light, within the limits of this inclosure, would 
have thought the name bestowed on it by pop- 
ular use, not altogether misapplied. Beneath 
the roofs of these gay houses, was sped many 
a work of darkness. Forgers, and coiners, and 
fortune-tellers, had their abodes inthem, The 
arts of picking pockets and of bearing false 
witnesses, were taught with all the embellish- 
ments of which they were susceptible. Here 
housebreakers and highway robbers were sup- 
phed with the ‘‘ properties” and enginery of 
their respective callings—acts of profligacy and 
blood were planned and perpetrated ; and here 
the demon of gaming had his altars ever burn- 
ing, and exacted, in uninterrupted succession, 
sacrifices involving, it may be, the eternal as 
well as temporal ruin of many victims. Yes, 
even in this gay and crowded resort of the 
most upright, practices exectable and flagitious 
challenged for the place the severest judgment 
that could be pronounced on it, and the very 
worst name that could be supplied from the 
vocabulary of ordinary life. 

There was the usual bustle in the hall of the 
courts, when Derinzy entered with his friend; 
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to continue long, not likely to be either as a 


permanent or a peaceful establishment. 


1s what England has made of us by ving the 


show of independence in a parliament, and th 
reality of subjection in our colonial govern- 
ment. It was an error; time will no doubt eor- 


rect it ; for our parts, we have no better policy | 


than *o temperize. Do you know Hutchinson ? 
_ =you see him Pts ane near Perry. 574 
** T am but slightly acquainted with him. He 

seemed to make good way at the bar.” 
_ “ He has made good way ; he is now look- 
ing to parliamentary success, and he will have 
it. A few members like him would make the 
House of Commons a formidable rival to the 
government. It is not so now, I assure you. 
The debates are of such a character that the 
galleries are almost empty and altogether kst- 
less. We have nothing to attract hearers not 
bound to be present.” _ : 

“T had no idea,” said Derinzy, “ that you 
had such a dearth of eloquence, although IT 
knew you had not much to boast of. Excess 


of the article was your affliction not very long 


since, and surely you have many an able.man 
yet: Boyle attends, and Colthurst, and Bowes.” 

* Yes, they attend, but without giving atten- 
tion to the matter or manner of the debate. 
Bowes speaks now and then, and so does Col- 
thurst, but they all speak as if the 
thought of what they are saying—words, words, 
words, without selection or order, turbulent or 
tame, always. sure to be turbid; and when a 
good thought comes out, ’tis like 


Birth-strangled babe 
Ditch-delivered by a drab. 


So best, at least I think so. Our parliament is 
just what it ought to be. A child’s penny 
trumpet can do little harm; I should not like 
to see it changed into the instrument it might 
be, if oratory of commanding power blew a 
blast into it. As yet we are safe. Friends of 
government take care to leave things quiet. 
Opposition has little to boast of in the way of 
oratory ; Malone might do much, but you 
know he is not a man who will speak to order. 
He must have a worthy subject to be great 
upon, and good care is taken that no such sub- 
ject shall be givenhim. He has little heart for 
anything doing now, and there is no other man 
of ability willing to waste his eloquence on use- 
less harangues. Accordingly, the debates are 
languid and unattractive, feeble and discordant. 
A few men like Hutchinson, may make a 
change of which the consequence cannot he 
calculated: Eloquence in the senate will make 
the national feeling a passion. This will, of 
course, at some time come to pass ;_ a great 
game will then be played—Ireland will stake 
the forms against the reality of independence. 
There may be many turns of fortune in such a 
game. Ah, Malone, here’s our friend Derinzy ;. 
he promises to join our party on Wednesday, 
ang is now in attendance on you.” | 

Tisdall took his leave, and Derinzy was 
speedily deep in consultation with his old 
friend, in a chamber appropriated to his particu- 
lar use, in one of the little taverns in the neigh- 
borhood. The case of Carleton has been al- 
ready in part communicated to the reader; the 
little which remains to be told admits of being 
briefly stated. 

For a short time before her death, Mrs. 
Neville had been in correspondence with her 
friend and relative, Mr. Derinzy. Although 
resident in England for some years, she made 
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had no | 
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no effort, so long a her! brother lived, to ac- 


respecting her son’s concern 

in Ireland. When at length, feeling her life 
draw toward a close, she was induced to make 
some inquiries, Mr. Derinzy w: j 
that Garrett Neville had posse; 
dishonest means, of his nephew’s po 
The circumstances attending the su 
a false heir, he felt it to be of most mom 
examine; and accordingly availed himself of 
such agencies as he could set in motion to in- 
fluence the mind and conscience of the nurse, 
Honora Brasil, who had fabricated the plot 
with her husband, at the instigation of the 
usurper. Although not induced to make a 
confession, she seemed much moved and 
troubled. She had not believed the real heir 
was in existence when she lent herself to the 
deception against him, and was disposed to 
doubt the representations of Mr. Derinzy, that 
he still survived. What she concealed was af- 
terward disclosed by her husband. 

_ According to his statement, his wife had been 
in the town of Clonmel on the first day of the 
assizes, and her mind occupied with the remon- 
strances of Mr. Derinzy, saw a youth, who, 
she felt strongly convineed was the real heir, 
Marmaduke Neville. Full of the impression, 
she returned home and spoke earnestly with 
her husband, detailing to him the particulars of 
her foster-child’s gallantry, and pondering with 
him what oie should do—whether sacrifice 
their own comforts or wrong the dispossessed. 
In this state of mind the awful calamity which 
vistted their house fell upon her; but while re- 
taining consciousness, and ‘even through the 
ae of delirium, her cry wasjustice for her 
end. 

To this cry Brasil at length yielded. His in- 
formations, together with the depositions of the 
physicians who had attended the substituted 
heir, were submitted to Mr. Malone, as well 
as sueh other documents and details which had 
been brought together by the industry and re- 
searches of Neville and is friends, the whole 
wearing a face, as Mr. Malone observed, of en- 
couraging a reasonable hope of success. 

** Send these documents to me,” he said, 
‘to-morrow, and let me have your statement 
in writing. It is not likely that I shall be able 
to act for you, but I may give you some useful 
hints. You will take care to retain Tisdall and 
Fitzgibbon ; no fee in this case for me.” 

“ The report is true, then,” said Mr. Derin- 
zy, “‘you take office under the duke ?” 

** So they say,” replied Malone—“so the 
say.; I do not contradict them ; time enoug 
to do that when they speak untruly against me, 
and even then 1 shall possibly let the slander 
pass. If Ihave a hope of serving the country 
by takiug office, I will not refuse to become a 

jaceman, But it is very disheartening to 
iow that the policy which has now become 
almost a principle of government, regards a 
fifth, or less than a fifth, of the population as 
‘the people? of the country, and insists on 
preventing the elements of this quintessential 
extract from ever combining into one harmo- 
nious pody. Better things are promised, but the 
spirit of the century past has not departed, an 
if its champions and tts priests,” said he, with a 
heightened emphasis on the last word, “can 
prevail, will govern the century to come. Per- 
fae it is in such a time, an honest man ought 
to commit himself with party to such an extent 
as not to compromise his own principles; I 
shall not commit myself further.” 
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AT A BANQUET. 


im dant crustula blandi_ ; 
elementa velint ut discere prima, 
< Horativs. ' 


"i ze 
have fleet steeds that follow.” 
cath 4 Scorr: 


yew days after the conference, Carleton | 
sompanied his friend to dinner at the solici- 

eneral’s, where he was to meet some of the 
admg politicians of the time. At convivial 
meetings of this description, much of the busi- 
ness of government was done—adherents were 
engaged, opponents won oyer, and discontented 
supporters were conciliated. It may be re- 
membered that, at this period, whatever may 
be said of the slavery of the Irish House of 
Commons, its members were preéminently in- 
dependent. ‘They had, no conaeLCy to 
please or satisfy ; holding their seats by a 


1 


Bos / 


| the English interest. - 





tenure coeval with the sovereign’s occupation 
of his throne, they troubled themselves little 
with the thought of meeting, at the commence- 
ment of a new reign, constituents to whom 
until then they were to enact the fiction of re- 
presentatives. The apprehension which was 
to be realized at a time probably distant, cer- 
iainly contingent and unknown, was a fear by 
ne means embarrassing ; so long as the soy- 
ereign lived, their seats as members were se- 
cure—the consequences of a royal demise it 
would. have been undutiful to contemplate. 
For. the’ close of their own lives they were 
careless to make provision ; to provide against 
such an event as befalling the sovereign, would 
be a species of treason—a “‘ compassing of the 
king’s death.” Thus, duty to the throne kept 
senators in the House of Commons at their 
ease respecting duty to the people, and they felt 
it far more becoming their position to take care 
of their private interests, and secure place and 
pension while within their reach, than to exert 
themselves in public discussions for visions of 
national interest, which they believed could 
never be realized, or to win favorfrom constit- 
uencies which might never have an opportuni- 





ty of awarding to them substantial marks of 
either censure or approval. In such a state of 
things, it is easy to imagine that there was 
more business done in assemblies where guests 
were taught to value their immediate and per- 
sonal interests, than in those parliamentary de- 
bates where there was nothing of more conse- 
quence to be discussed than the interests of the 
country. 

Such. a state of things, however, was not un- 
favorable to the formation of parties ; nor were 
parties the less inveterate in. their mutual ri- 
valry and opposition, that the prizes for which 
they contended were not purely political. The 
great parties of the day were, too, very much 
what they were when Swift described them— 
oné styled the English, one the Irish, interest ; 
the former consisting of persons who were 
themselves settlers—the other, of the sons or 
descendants of settlers from England : as to the 
great mass of the nation, the people of Irish 
descent, it went for nothing in the visible po- | 
litical combinations of the epoch. It seems to 
have been an object with the Duke of Bedford 
to reconcile the conflicting parties, at least to 
bring their great leaders to a good understand- 
ing with his government and with each other, 
and in the prosecution of his purpose he was 
veconded zealously by Tisdall. 


OF GARRETSTOWN. 


| Primate Stone was at this time virtual, per- 
haps it might be said, acknowledged head of © 
He had experienced a de- 
feat in 1753 on an important question—no less 
than whether the right to dispose of the surplus 
revenue belonged to the crown or the legisla- 
ture. Mr. Boyle at that time led the Anglo- 
Trish interest in the House of Commons, where 
his influence was very great, and, as has been 
significantly observed, his abilities in the man- 


'agement of elective committees were much 


dreaded. His success was long celebrated by 
the country party, and in the toast, ‘* Totten- 
ham in his boots,” the individual who came 
travel-stained to the debate, and whose vote 
decided the contest, was in flowing cups richly 
remembered. Between politicians eapable of 
setting due value on a rival’s merit, it 1s not 
difficult to adjust terms of accommodation ; 
and when the: Duke of Bedford arrived in Ire- 
land, the primate, who had been dismissed 
from the privy council after his defeat, but 
whose genius was certainly not for retirement 
or asceticism, had recovered strength, and re- 
constructed a party able to sustain itself against 
any that could at that ume be called out against 
it in Ireland. It was the policy of the viceroy 
to win over the support of this party to the 
government, but to do so without driving 
another strong party into opposition. He would 
therefore reconcile, if it were practicable, the 
primate and the Earl of Kildare; and abortive 
efforts were making by Tisdall, who was a 
staunch friend of the primate, and by others 
to effect this desirable object, at the time of 
Carleton’s arrival in Dublin. 

Carleton and Derinzy were the first of 'Tis- 
dall’s guests to arrive, and they found their ac- 
complished host ready to receive them. Tis- 
dall’s exterior was of that cast by which nature 
seems pleased to show forth the visible ascend- 
ency ot mind over matter. Short of stature, 
and without any commanding prominence of 
feature, there was a character of self-reliance 
in his air and in the habitual expression of his 
dark countenance, that manifested a quiet con- 
sciousness of power. There never was a flush 
of triumph over his cheek or brow in his mo- 
ment of brightest success, nor did he seem dis- 
turbed or ill at ease in the emergencies when 
his mental labor was severest. For the general 
observer, nothing more was visible than an air 
of satisfaction or a look of thought ; the deeper 
emotions were discernible only by the few who 
can decipher the minute and mysterious char- 
acters in which nature depicts expression upon 
an eye and a lip, where a powerful will strug- 
gles against the display of it. As to Tisdall’s 
manners, it might be said, his politeness was 
easier than might seem to suit the ceremonious 
habits of the times; while yet he had the tact 
to accommodate himself to occasions and 
characters, so as never to fail in the degree of 
attention expected of him. He received De- 
rinzy with the cordial welcome of anold friend, 
and in the grace with which he saluted his 
companion, there was a kindliness which the 
young man felt to be very encouraging. 

The next guest announced was Lord Charle- 
mont, who entered with the unassuming grace 
for which he was distinguished, and with an 
air of deference to the host and company which 
seemed evidently to belong to the benevolence 
of his nature ; to be derived from feeling, not 
assumed as manner, 

“Lord Charlemont,” said Tisdall, after the — 
compliments of reception were over, “allow 


: 


me to present to you my young friend, Mr. 
Carleton, who will one of those days redeem 
the promises in his favor, for which i am ready | 
to become a surety. Mr. Carleton, Lord 
Charlemont; whom every court and city in 
Europe would gladly win to desert us, and who 
has come here from all_ those attractions, to 
make his home where his country is. And 
here,” continued he, as the grave and dignified 
aspect of Mr. Malone presented itself, taking 
the name as it was announced, “here comes 
one whom I need not introduce or describe— 
Antony Malone, a title higher than any that 
can be given him—the ornament of his profes- 
sion ; whether an place or out of place, its fore- 
most man.” 

_ “* Mr. Solicitor-general,”? said Malone, bow- 
ing low, and addressing himself to Lord Charle- 
mont, ‘‘if he does not reserve the right of re- 
ply always to himself, takes away all power of 
reply when he is pleased to compliment.” 

““And leaves no necessity for it when his 
compliments are so just as they are now,” said 
his lordship. 

** Here comes one,” said Tisdall, as he heard 
aname passed to a servant in the anti-chamber, 
““whom compliments could not overpower, 
even were one te try the novel experiment of 
complimenting his morals. Mr. Secretary 
Rigby, I bid you welcome, and congratulate 
our friends as well as myself, on your having 
been able to escape to us. How has your ne- 
gotiation sped? What says the Geraldine? 
‘Will he grace our feast 2 

**‘Tmpracticable,” said Rigby, ‘‘ quite imprac- 
ticable ; he seems to inherit all the anti-episco- 
pal virtues of his race. ‘No peace with the 

yimate’ is to be added to the ‘crom aboo’ in 
his arms. It is certainly more deeply stamped 
on his heart than the family motto ” 

“¢ Whois this that wags his head so wickedly 
against our head of the English interest and 
the Irish church—that would condemn our 
Primate Stone to be stoned to death? Kil- 
dare ? I thought so; none but a dare-devil of 
his kind would dare to kill the immaculate 
primate.’? 

“That ’s not ‘your thunder,’ Andrews,” 
said Tisdall, turning from Mr. Rigby to receive 
two new-comers. ‘‘Stand forth, thou soul and 
body of whim, gay Peter Brabazon—come and 
appear. When a body of so goodly proportions 
as nature thought worthy to contain the learn- 
ing and abilities of our friend, is interposed be- 
tween fabrics of your dimensions and mine, 
total eclipse is our fortune. But no personifi- 
cation of learning could obscure a genius like 
yours—such a shower of small facetiousnesses ; 
and you to ask who could dare assail the pri- 
mate. My good friend, the man that has 
courage to announce himself by a discharge of 
pleasantries like yours, is bold enough not only 
to wage war on a primate, but to treat his pre- 
decessor, St. Patrick, asthe saint treated the 
vipers, and warn him off the premises.” ; 

“<1 say, solicitor,” said Mr. Rigby, ‘‘ was it 
you who advised the itinerant preacher of the 
arguments he was to employ in the conversion 
of Lord Kildare ¥? 

“Thad no fee that [ can remember on any 
consultation of the kind, nor indeed am 1 aware 
of the argument you allude to.” 

“* The poor preacher was picked up by some 
good Samaritay, who, as they say, made him 
ride in his chariot, and talked with him about 
his enterprise—no less than that of converting 
the stout earl. What arguments do you rely 
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ont The aGhery showed all his wares. 
When they were every one ransacked and set 
aside, his known. benefactor offered to hel 

1 é d the earl, sai 
him how he 
for ever, and 
—repent, 








he, of the Primate Stone; a 
would like to have his compan: 
tell him he must now take his cho’ 
reform, and go to heaven, or else die his sins, 
and live for ever with the primate.” 9” ‘ 
“No, Rigby, that was no advice of mine; 
and you may tell Lord Kildare, that if he has 
paid the concoctor of it, he has cheated him- 
self. A pasquinade ought to have something 
original in its composition—this is a mean pla- 
giarism. Do n’t you remember that a princess 
royal of France 1s reported to have given thas 
amiable explanation of her conversion— she 
wished to be somewhere in the next world 
where she would not meet her family.” 








‘* There is another reason why it could not _ 


be Tisdall’s,” said Mr. Andrews ; ‘‘it would 
not be in season. If reports are to be credited, 
his grace of Armagh has fallen into religion.” 

The conversation was interrupted by new 
announcements — Lord Clanbrasil.!— the pri- 
mate! Neville looked up, and was not less 
impressed by the aspect and bearing of Primate 
Stone than persons usually were, who for the 
first_time beheld him. The personal beauty 
of the primate, it is well known, has retained its 
remembrance in traditions preserved to the pre- 
sent day. It was of the kind most appreciable 
by the many—beauty of form and coloring, 
both such as to give a character of effeminacy 
to the appearance, had it not been corrected by 
a stately bearing and figure, and by a mascu- 
line energy of expression. This latter quality, 
however, was not visible to the general okt 
server. The countenance of the primate had 
habitually an air of softness and repose, which 
changed at times into a loftier and sterner cha- 
racter, but seldom indeed, unless when the 
mind that informed it willed, to appear com- 
manding or excited. ; 

*«'What a fine appearance,” said Neville to 
Lord Charlemont, beside whom he was stand- 
ing. : ; 

“* Yes, very fine; something betwen Seneca 
and Sardanapalus. There is as much melan- 
choly in the primate’s face as a life like his 
would permit to remain there. I sometimes 
think he has the grace to be sorry for having 
taken holy orders; but I believe the faint trace 
of discontent in his fine face would be more 
justly ascribed to a feeling that he is too great 
a man for the sphere he has been set to move 
m2 
“Have youany curiosity, Lord Charlemont,” 
said Mr. Malone, “to see how the antagonists, 
Clanbrasil, and the primate, bear themselves 
through the evening? Yousee how graciously 
they are conversing now. The primate has 
paid his round of civilities, and he allows that 
astute peer to engross him as if there were none 
but he in the company.” ae 

“ Amicitia usque ad mensam! His grace is 
not insensible to the comfort that the summons 
to dinner will release him.” : 

“The two peers, and their recent trials of 
strength, have been not exactly a study to me; 
but certainly there was something to excite at- 
tention in seeing two very able men advocating — 
and opposing ameasure of much importance, - 
on grounds which neither of them in his heart 
approved of. The primate, 1 am persuaded 
saw his adyersary’s game; but Iam disposed 
to think, that his grace’s own secret has not 
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beén penetrated. | 
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notwithstanding his decided anc successhi ] re- 
sistance to Lord Clanbrasil’s bill, he is in hi 
favor with the papists—higher, indeed, than be= 






on. Politics, and all pertaining 
»p were excluded from the repast. Hi- 
larity was*not banished from it, nor wit, nor 
_pleasantry ; occasionally a little rude, perhaps, 
_ but never pointless ; nor even were scholarship 
and philosophy silent. But the meeting was 

essentially political ; and as soon as the attend- 
ants had withdrawn, ard the toasts began to 
circulate, the true geuius of the place resumed 
jts ascendency. At first the political diseussion 
was commenced in a conversation apart, as it 
were, between the primate and Lord Clanbrasil : 
but gradually one and another joined in it, an 
the fount became a stream and a flood of con- 
versation, to which every guest contributed. 
To render it intelligible, a word of explanation 
will be necessary. 

Lord Clanbrasil was one of that very small 
number of Senators who had the sagacity to 
discern the practicability of distinguishing be- 
tween Roman Catholics capable of becoming 
well affected to the state, and those whose pre- 
judices were invincible. Under this impression 
he framed a bill for the registration of popish 
priests, as they were then termed, giving to a 
certain number the law’s protection in the ex- 
ercise of their spiritual functions, and effectual- 
ly disabling all others. At the time when this 
measure was proposed, the Roman Catho- 
lic religion was connived at, not tolerated ; 
secular and regular clergy were alike prohibit- 
ed by the letter of the law, and alike indulged 
by.a species of clandestine but effectual tole- 
ration. _Lord,Clanbrasil’s bill would have the 
effect of banishing from the country, and hold- 
ing in exclusion from it, regulars and all those 
whose political principles could not be depend- 
ed on, and of reducing under the power of the 
law such of the clergy as, having become re- 
gistered, were permitted toremain. This mea- 
sure was isitroduced as a step in the march of 
toleration ; butit was regarded by the most in- 
telligent of the Roman Catholic body, as a 
scheme for the extinction of theirreligion. A 
strong persuasion is now entertained, that they 
judged the measure wisely. It would have cut 
off the supplies from the Church of Rome in 
Treland, and left it to perish by inanition. When 
first introduced into the House of Lords it was 
negatived, principally owing to the part taken 
against it by the primate, The proposer of the 
measure, however, was not discouraged. Fa- 
vored by the Duke of Bedford, he introduced his 
bill again, and succeeded by a small majority. 
The next stage it had to pass through, was a 
vote upon it in the privy council ; and here the 
friends of the primate were too strong for the 
viceroy: the measure was defeated. The pro- 
ject thus rendered abortive was the subject of 
conversation between the author and the oppo- 
Senor, 
‘Well, primate,” Lord Clanbrasil was heard 

to say, “you do not dishearten me. I cannot 









think that_a mind like that of your grace, will | 


continue long under the influence of such an 
objection. Long-continued connivance, is, to 
all intents, equivalent to toleration. It would 

e, indeed, less inconsistent in the state to le- 
galize the worship of the papists, under due 
restrictions, than to connive at it, as it is now 
permitted.’ 


certain, aad, | D 
other objections to 


Fife dinner table interrupted 
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‘“T did not ga lordship that I had no 

ns to the bill. At the same time 
I must observe, that there is more justice than 
you seem to admit, in the objection you refer 

10.7} ; { 

“Tn faith, my lord primate, I cannot discern 
the justice of refusing to acknowledge and re- 
ward the loyalty of well-affected men, to the 
extent that I proposed to gratify the papists, 
nierely becatise some little etiquette would be 
infringed by the favor dohe to them.” : 

“Are you sure they would accept the bill as 
a boon ora favor? Ihave proof to the con- 
trary. Indeed, I believe it 1s no secret, that 
the leading men of the Romisk persuasion 
have formally thanked me for the part I took 
in defeating a measure, which they regarded as 
involving the downfall of their religion.” 

_“ May Lask your grace, was the apprehen- 
sion of such a result, among the reasons for 
your exertions agaitist the bill ?”” 

The question was asked by Mr. Malone ; 
the company were. silenced, and the primate, 
for a moment, disconcerted by it—he rallied, 
however. 

‘Mr. Prime Sergeant,” said he, “‘I beg par- 
don,” (the title had been withdrawn from this 
eminent lawyer) “Mr. Malone, I understand 
the drift of your question, and I am not 
ashamed to reply, that I would not contemplate 
the extirpation of heresy by any parliamentary 
indirectness. I would not pass a bill contrived 
for the subversion of Romanism, as a boon 
and an indulgence to it.” = 

“Your grace mistakes my bill,” said Lord 
Clanbrasil ; “I affected no grace to popery 3 
my beneyolence was directed upon loyal pa- 
pists. I purposed to relieve them in the exer- 
cise of their religion ; but as to the religion it- 
self, I pretended no favor to it.” ; 

‘*A capital distinction that of your lord- 
ship’s,” said Tisdall ; *‘ but, permit me to ob- 
serve, hardly applicable. When you tell the 
papists that you wish to legalize the exercise of 
their religion, while at the same time your 
purpose is to destroy it, you do something Jike 
breaking the word of promise to the heart. 
You profess to make ae that they shall be 
at liberty to quaff pure popery as it comes un- 
adulterated from Rome, the source ; and the 
beverage you design to provide is something 
that never saw the sea; or reflected the triple 
crown of the pontiff. A toast; my lords and 
gentlemen, full bumpers—‘ The glorious, pious, 
and immortal memory ! ”? 

The toast was drank with the customar 
honors; but it had not the success expected. 
Lord Clanbrasil was determined it should not 
terminate the discussion. Anticipating his host, 
before the company were well seated again, he 
objected to the view taken of his policy. 

**T shall submit,” said he, “* to be judged by 
any impartial and unpledged person, if I am not 
in the nght. I submit the case unreservedly to 
Anthony Malone, if he will decide upon it.” 

“* Give judgment, Mr. Malone,” cried several 
yoices. Z 

*“You do not seem to remember, gentle- 
man,” replied he, ‘ that there are two parties 
in the case. Even in the sportiveness of an 
after-dinner arbitration, the consent of both is 
necessary.” 

fa eyes were turned on the primate. He 
Said: 

“* My Lord Clanbrasil cannot possibly enter- 
tain a higher respect for Mr. Maione’s judg- 
ment and integrity than Ido. Ishall listen to 
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nis after-dinner decision, I have no doubt, with 
as true pleasure as I have often listened to an 
argument from him ina court of justice and in 
the senate.” ain ee 
“Then, thus adjured, I speak. In this case 
the court is of opinion that the most reverend 
father, George, archbishop of Armagh, primate 
and metropolitan of all Ireland, and the Right 


Hon. James Earl of Clanbrasil, have each been 


placed ina false position, and have experienced 
the inconveniences to which such a position is 
hable. You, my Lord Clanbrasil, purposed to 
destroy the papist party, or at least to deprive 
it of power. To this end, you devised a scheme 
for dividing it, and to render your scheme suc- 
cessful, you recommended it by liberal profes- 
sions. You, my lord primate, discerned the 
noble lord’s purpose and policy. You designed 


to protect the papists and popery against his ar- | 


tifices, and that such patronage should seem 
consistent with your professional obligations, 
you were forced to disguise your favorable in- 
tents under a show of intolerance. You are 
bound, my lord, by two conflicting engage- 


ments: your ecclesiastical station demands of 


you, if you have power to effect it, the extinc- 
tion of heresy—your political station as guard- 
ian of the English interest, makes you guardian 
of the Chure 
its overthrow. My Lord Clanbrasil, would 
create a division im Romanism; your grace 
would perpetuate division in Jréland; and nei- 
ther your grace nor the noble lord would serve 
your respective purposes by declaring them.” 

‘There was silence for a brief moment. The 
primate was somewhat more pale than wont— 
in the countenance of Lord Clanbrasil surprise 
was visibly depicted. The host spoke to relieve 
the awkwardness of the oceasion. 

** Malone,” said he, ‘this is rather bold 
speaking ; you seem to me more conjectural 
than usual in casting such imputations.’’ 

‘“*No, solicitor,” replied the consummate 
lawyer, “‘ there is nothing conjectural. Lord 


Clanbrasil will avow, I am sure, that I have | 


divined his purpose aright ; and as to the views 
of his grace, fifty years’ experience of English 
rule furnishes an ample instruction of what they 


must necessarily be—the same with those of 


Primate Boulter, Primate Marsh, Primate 
Hoadley, and never more effectually or more 
graciously carried into act than by his grace, 
who has conferred on me the high honor I am 
at this moment exercising. And let it not be 


thought for a moment that I make the policy of 


England matter of ,reproach—I am an arbitra- 


tor, not a censor—as long as there is a national | 
spirit in Ireland) England will take heed to} 


keep us divided. Statesmen of inferior parts 
would be contented with inferior successes. . It 


would be sufficient for them to keep parliament 
divided, to set Protestant against Protestant. | 


Your grace knows that this is not enough for 
the times. You have had proof that a national 
feeling may be strong enough to fuse Protes- 
tant parties inte ene; you must guard the in- 
terest of England here by a division of more 
magnitude. While Rome is powerful for its 
numbers and strong in its purposes here, we 
dare not attempt to separate from England or 
to assert our independence of it. To do so 
would be to give ourselves up as the dependents 
or victims of the popish party. You. insure 


your ascendency over us by not permitting that | 


party to be dissipated.” : 
“Capital,” cried little Brabazon, “ that’s just 
the poliey of Mrs. Cuthbert. When poor Cuth- 


bert got tl 
| mind, man, everybody ‘sees 


of Rome—you cannot admit of 
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blotchéson his face—never 
them—his wife, 
they say, regularly made away with every pre- 
scription ; for, as she very justly argued, it was 
better to have a husband faithful, although his 
face was in a blaze or so, than to have him like 
an Adonis, making conquests 
hen pie 

Cuthbert did not seem to feel quit 
table. On the contrary, he showed by « 
ture much worse than equivocal, that he har 
bored vengeance in his heart. Mr. Andrews, 
a distinguished fellow of the college, after- 
ward provost, had barely time to arrest the 
hand in which he held his glass much in the 
fashion of a missile. 

_ * Are you mad Y’ said he, in a whisper. “Is 
it before the primate you would commit such 
an outrage ?”’ 

“What can a man do, Andrews? One can’t 
call such a fellow out fora matter of this kind. 
It must be punished on the spot, or else you 
must laugh it off.” é 

“Certainly,” said Andrews, “unless you 
would have the laugh at yourself. We must 
try to turn it off. I think,” said he, addressing 
himself generally to the company, ‘I have an 
illustration rather more in point than our friend 
Brabazon’s ; that is, supposing Mr. Malone’s 
judgment correct—a thing for which I should 

ein this instance unwilling to pledge myself. 
I day say, gentlemen, you all know the story 
of the captain’s shark. Iwas in Hawk’s ship, 
off Porto Bello, at the time the monster was 
thus appropriated. There was a dearth of such 
creatures at the time, and the first I saw in my 
ignorance I was eager to entrap. The old 
boatswain refused to aid me with fishing appa- 
ratus, and I ran to the captain’s cabin with a 
boy’s eagemess, to have authority on my side. 
‘<The boatswain says, sir, you do not per- 
mit fishing, and he refuses to help me.’ 

***T dare say,’ said the captain, * boatswain 
knows what he’s about.’ 

‘** Butit is a shark I want to take.’ 

«Is it, indeed %the very friend I want to 
keep. Will you keep my seeret ? said he, as 
we walked on deck. ‘Ay, there you are,’ as 
he looked over the ship’s side, * coristant and 
faithful, and my friend Andrews would deprive 
me of you. Look, boy, landward ; look in any 
seaman’s face when his’ eyes fall on those 
white walls. If sharkey were out of that, it 
would be hard te keep the men on board. ‘ He 
is more a terror to them, I can tell you, than 
the ship’s corporal—a_ rope’s-end is a trifle in 
comparison with sharkey’s jaws. While he 
guards the ship we shall have no swimming to 
shore. I cannot afford to lose him.’ ” 

“ Your admiral, Mr. Andrews, might plead a 
very creditable precedent in Irish society,” said 
Malone ; ‘and the authority, my lord primate, 
was very venerable indeed, no less than epis- 
copal; 1 should not be much out if I added 
regal also. When two of the contending clans 
had been allowed time and facility for bringing 
their quarrels to maturity, and indulging in a 
mutual slaughter, the Lord Justice Clifford 
was summoned over to explain or justify his 
supimeness. He selected a bishop ‘as his advo- 
cate and agent. His argument was brief, and 
from the result it would appear convincing and 
satisfactory. i : 

***T hold it good policy, sire,’ said he, ‘to 
wink while your majesty’s enemies aré cutting 
off each other heads. hey will spare you 
cost and trouble if they are not meddled with.’ 
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64 THE NEVILUE 
Pash £ >. a + 
‘ Whereat,’. observes "old Hanmer, ‘the | repared her when J saw the boat approaching. 
ste and bal return to ireland.? if and if you please I will conduct you down.” 
Carleton he no more. A packet was| Carleton attended his conductor down the 
laced in his hand, and a word whispered in} steps; at the bottom she opened a door and 
is eat, at which he hastily quitted the table-| said : : ae tay 











and proceed : 
iver! ;. The packet contained letters, 
nclosing a little cross, set with 
hat the letters were, may be af- 

seen, where there is more time to read 
them. It is now enough to say what was their 
effect. Carleton was, manifestly depressed by 
the receipt of them; and while he seemed to 
form a brave resolution, he was not, so’ one 
would think, happy im the adoption of it. After 
ashort pause, he asked for the bearer of it, and 
conversed with him apart. A carriage was 
then summoned to the door, and he entered it, 
the servants taking good care that the process 









of entrance should not be rapid—one handed 


him his sword, another his hat, another his 
cloak, another stood at the hall-door, and two 
at the carriage steps; each and all arresting 
him until the expected gratuity was given. 
When this process of spoliation had been me- 
chanically endured, the young man took his 
place in the carriage, the bearer of the message 
seating himself on the box with the driver. 
The direction was given, and the vehicle set off 
on its lumbering career. 

Then Carleton threw himself back, and al- 
lowed his thoughts, gloomy as they were, to 
have free way with him—he even spoke 
aloud : ; 

“* My dream is over,”-said he ; “‘ my way of 
life is already im the sere. Strange destiny 
mine! to work out, as if it were my own will, 
the will of others. Child, boy—I have been a 
machine moving at a command from without. 
Then it was in my own affections the principle 
of my submission was found. Now it is feel- 
ing for the affection of another. Well, if Ican 
make her happy, even if I soothe her close of 
life, that is something ; but it is a strange des- 
tiny never to choose, never to have a will— 
poor Neville!” said the youth, ready almost to 
dissolve in a fit of tenderness for himself ; but 
a bitter smile came to his relief, andsaved him 
from the effeminacy. 

While troubled thoughts were hurrying across 
his mind, the coach lumbered on as rapidly as 
such a vehicle preceded by such a team could 
roll. It-reached, at length, the quay. 

*© Are we arrived ”” said Carleton. 

** Yes, master ; yonder’s the vessel. Ready 
my men 7” cried he to two persons in sailor’s 
dress who appeared at hand. 

“* All ready, sir.” 

Neville threw some silver to the driver, fol- 
lowed his conductor, and entered asmall boat-- 
the sailors sat and plied their oars rapidly. At 
no great distance the tall form of a two-decked 
vessel towered in the dark air. The song of 
the mariners, as they weighed anchor, came, 
mingled with the plash of the waves, over the 
dark water. In-Carleton’s mind all was a phan- 
tasm, though not a hideous dream—an ecstacy 
of tenderness at one moment, then of sorrow, 
and more generally a confusion, in which all 
feelings that agitate the human breast, exerted 
by turns a mastery. 

_At last, the boat drew up by the ship’s tall 
side. There was a ated figure on deck. 
Carleton seized a rope, swung himself aloft, 
and stood for a moment silent. 

“* My lady, sir, is below,” said the female be- 
fore whom he stood; ‘‘she felt a little faint, I 






an outer hall in a blaze with | 








“ Please, sir, enter.” 

It is scarcely necessary to say that Carleton 
obeyed. He entered, and was instantly an 
rudely seized by vigorous arms, hand-cufted, 
}gagged, and bound, and deposited im a narrow 
| berth to which the cords which tied him were 
fastened. Sounds, not to be misunderstood, on 
the deck over his head, and the rushing of water 
on the planks, taught him the vessel was under. 
weigh. It is needless to describe the variety of 
emotions by which he was agitated ; but when 
the violence of his first indignation had sub- 
sided, he began to feel that the wrong and 
treachery he suffered from, was not altogether 
so bad nor so irremediable as the fate to which ~ 
he came with the desperate intention of resign- 
ing himself. 

Meanwhile his disappearance had been ob- 
served, and had caused confusion and alarm. 
When the primate rose to take his leave, Mr. 
Derinzy profited by the opportunity, and joined 
the small train which accompanied the digni- 
tary ashe departed. Looking around to give a 
signal to Carleton, he perceived for the first 
time that the youth was no longer of the com- 

any. 

© Stole away,” said Tisdall, who observed 
his look of inquiry. ‘* Your young friend has 
not had his head made for our wine, or else he 
has little heart for our politics. I should augur 
eee for him if he were a thought higher tem- 

ered. 

“* You do him injustice,” said Derinzy ; ‘‘ rely 
on it, we shall suffer no discredit from him. 
He is better than high-tempered—he is well- 
tempered, of a true heart and high spirit.” 

‘The departure of the primate, upon whom 
Tisdall waited to the door of his coach, inter- 
rupted the dialogue. At his retura to the hall 
he found Derinzy questioning his servant. The 
servant was speaking : 

Quite sure, sir. They say that a letter was 
brought by a man in a sailor’s dress, and that 
Mr. Carleton accompanied him in a coach.” 

** Carleton has not been home to-night,” said 
Derinzy. ‘‘ Your servants tell of some sum- 
mons to him with which I am not altogether 
satisfied.” ; 

More than one voice, in reply to Tisdall’s . 
words and looks, told the story of the youth’s 
departure. The porter’s account was the most 
circumstantial. He was standing at the hall- 
door, when a man came up the steps and asked 
if Mr. Derinzy, and a young gentleman his 
friend, Mr. Carleton, were of the dinner-party. 
On saying that they were, the man gave his 
message, and told him to ‘‘be alive and look 
sharp” in having it delivered. 

“* Did youknow the man *—had you seen him 
before %” said Mr. Tisdall. 

** No, sir; he was quite a stranger to me, 
and I think he was strange to the place, for the 
man that was with him in the street seemed 
directing him like one that was a foreigner, or 
something of the sort.’ 

“* There was a man with him—did youknow 
him ?” 

“No, sir, I never saw him before, nor ever 
saw the like of him either ; I never saw such 
a rascally squint as he had, in all my born 
days.” 

‘* That must be the fellow,’ said another 








~Tiam ? said aservant. s i 
“Yes, he was.? ~~ Ry on 
“*Then Stamer and I saw him, squint and 

all, getting upon the coach.” , 

Here Mr. Derinzy’s servant said to his| 
master: « — Se 

** T think that must be Mr. Neville’s servant, | 
sir. He wasin the stable yard of the hotel this 
merning ; he was talking to the ostler, and I 
suppose about your honor ; for I heard the ost- 
ler say: ‘there’s Mr. Derinzy’s servant—you | 
can ask him yourself ;’ but Wel I came up to 
them, Pearson went away.” | 

** This looks serious,” said Tisdali; ‘‘I see 
you think so. Ill get Malone out to you, but 
i despair of being able to do you any other ser- } 

- vice than by placing some of our civic autho- 

rities at your command. I must presently re- 
sume my post at the table, although one of the 
brightest stars in all our sphere is twinkling in 
my place till I return.” 

And so Tisdall disappeared, and presently 
Malone was at Derinzy’s side, assisting him 
with hiscounsel. , 

It is unnecessary to continue the details of 
their further investigation. The result was 
that Carleton, about half an hour before, had 
entered into a coach and proceeded, as the 
order to the driver was understood, toward 
Rogersen’s quay. It was arranged that Mr. 
Derinzy should foliow thither with all practica- 
ble haste, while his friends took such measures 
as might seem most advisable to second him, 
sending a force of constables and military to 
support him, and endeavoring to trace out and 
secure the individual whose sinister aspect had 
produced so strong an impression on all those 











by whom he was beheld. 


“‘Tam armed and desperat 
release me instantly, whatever t 
ces may be, by Him that made 
upon you !” 

- Before his menace had time | 
effect, or any effect, a voice rich in the melody 
of Munster called out, ‘Is that Mr. Derinzy ?” 
and without waiting for an answer, continued 
shouting like a stentor: Ni 

**College, college, college, to the rescue.”? 

There appeared to be something like an ami- 
cable struggle in the crowd—seme persons ap- 
parently endeavoring te prevent the speaker 
from taking part in a matter he hadno concern 
in. He wasto be heard replying: 

“* Off—would you have me leave in this vile 
durance a gallant gentleman of my own county 
—a Derinzy Y”’ : : ile 

And breaking his way through all obstacles, 
he sprang upon one of the liberated horses, 
making him rear, and curvet, and kick, while 
he cried out: 

“* Now, ye rapscallions, scatter, disperse. Ho, 
college, eollege-—here’s an honorable collegian 
in limbo. Come from your peaceful reerea- 
tions—descende de celo—adeste jideles—come, 
sizar and commoner, from the first floor and 
the garret—sic ttur ad astra, from the dens ye 
are storming and the taverns where ye are ta- 
king a sober refreshment. Ho, college, col- 
lege, come with scourges to lash these Helots 
to their ergastula. Here they come—here come 
the boys of old Trinity, and here am I, Buck 
Farrell, of Tatterdown, that was, mounted on 
‘my war horse, to do one good deed before I 
leave your scurvy streets. Take care of your 
toes, you villains—scour away, you rabble, or 
try how the heels of a gentleman’s coach-horse 
















Derinzy proceeded on his way with the impe- | agree with your plebeian sconces.” 
tuous eagerness which the emergency seemed} And as his horse reared and lashed, the crowd 
to inspire ; but his haste did not prove to be | scattered so as to leave a space in which he 
speed. In that time, the streets of Dublin by | rede round the coach, still shouting at the top 
night were better adapted to the purpose of | of his voice: 
breakers of law, than tc the wants of those who} ‘‘ College, college.” 
would do well. Thelamps, feeble and distant,| Presently his call was answered. 
served rather to show thieves and marauders} ‘*‘ Here we are—here’s college,” and the 
their prey, than to make honest men aware of | voices and the rush of the multitude was heard 
their danger. There were laws, to be sure, | approaching. ‘ 
that lamps should be set up at equal and not ex-| Then the crowd around Derinzy hastily dis- 
tremely incommodious distances, but suchlaws} persed; but the poor Buck’s exhibition of 
were little regarded. The number of lumina- | courage and friendship was not without its cost 
ries required for a street might be found in it, | to him. He was felled, by a missile, and when 
but a far too large proportion would give light | a couple of scores of college youths, who had 
to the vicinity of some great man’s dwelling, | been enjoying a meditative ramble in the neigh- 
while, beyond, the defrauded way was wrapped | borhood, carrying the keys of their doors care- 
in utter gloom, or would be shown here and | fully wrapped up in the tail of their gowns, ar- 
there by a something to which the name of | rived in hot haste at the coach, and obtained 
light was given, but which was more dismal’ lights, they found his body extended before it. 
and disastrous in its weak, wan twinkle, than | He was bleeding profusely from the head, and 
midnight darkness itself. The coach in which | in a state of insensibility. Mr. Derinzy had him 
Derinzy sat, brought its own light with it. | removed into a house, where surgical aid could 
Two servants, bearing torches in their hands, | be procured for him, and for the servants, both 
stood behind, and threw a glare over the dark | seriously wounded. Having made, with all 
ways as they passed on; brut the light which | possible haste, the best arrangement in his pow- 
showed the streets displayed the coach also, and | er, he was leaving the room, when he heard 
displayed it to more than friends. Ona sudden | Farrell pronounce his name. 
there was darkness; the two footmen were| ‘To the ship, Mr. Derinzy,” he murmured, 
hurled from their place, the torches they bore | “help me aboard. Ifeel weak and silly, but 
were trodden out, the horses were seized and | it’s my last night in Ireland; I’ll mend when I 
loosed from the vehicle, and when Mr. Derin- | leave it. I’m proud and glad that I did you one 
zy strove to jump out, he found the door so firm- | good’ turn before going.” _ ; i 
ly closed against him, that he wasa prisoner in} He spoke with interruptions and with evident 
his carriage. A crowd of men he could see | pain, and relapsed again into insensibility. Mr 
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d his charges th 
nded, and said he wo 
then proceeded to the 
onstables and soldiers se 


and and water, were searched to no 
ose. 'The only vessel which it would have 
n useful to visit; was. beyond his reach, 
holding its swift course with well-filled sails to 
the open sea, and bearing Carleton its prisoner. 
nr 
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CHAPTER XV. 
THE CAPTAIN AT SEA. 


“ Boatswain—How long haye we been inhabitants at 
sea. here ? 
Gunner—Some fourteen years. 
Boatswain—By fourteen lives, I swear, then, 
_ This element never nourished such a pirate, 
So great, so fearless, and so fortunate, 
So patient in his want, in act so valiant.” 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 


A BRILLIANT Morning sun was shining over 
the waters of Bantry Bay, and gilding the tall 
mountains that protect it, revealing green islands 
dispersed over the expanse below, and gleaming 
upon sundry lakes; high set as gems In the sur- 
rounding hills. Transparent mist, here and 
there, hung upon the mountain side, but the 
glad waters moved in light, or; where the shel- 
tering hills protected them, spread as a placid 
mirror, in which naked cliff and grove, attired 
in the rich foliage of autumn, were beautifully 
reflected. Seldom had a fair niornmg dawned 
on a fairer scene. 

Such might well have been the thought of a 
solitary wayfarer, who stood on an eminence 
commanding an ample prospect of this goodly 
scene—and yet, its beauty did not seem to en- 
gage his admiration or attention. His glances 
were seaward, atid became those of one who 
was searching, rather than admiring. Occa- 
sionally, when a sail appeared in sight, he ap- 
plied a glass to his eye, but seemed to say to 
-himself, as he withdrew. it, “‘ Not that.” At 
last he hastily closed the glass, and blew a loud 
shrill whistle. He was answered from below, 
and a boat, well-manned; issued forth from a 
little creek, where it had been lying for con- 
cealment, or shelter. He tarried no longer on 
the cliff, but hastening to the beach, down the 
precipitate, although winding path, took his 
place in the boat, and commanded to row for a 
vessel now at no great distance in the offing. 
Tt was soon tieared, and at a signal, recognized 
by an officer on the deck, the ship’s crew 
were piped together to receive their captain. 

Officers and men, after saluting, fell back, 
and left their commander in conversation with 
the second in command. It was carried on in 
the French language. The captain’s first ques- 
tion received an affirmative reply. ‘* All was 
on board, delivered by the Arethusa.” 

“So far, well. I will have the papers sent 
to my cabin.” 

The apartment to which the captain retired, 
was more commodions, and far better furnished 
than might have been looked for at the time. 
Its ornaments were appropriate—charts, mathe- 
matical and nautical instruments, even books 
were not omitted—books of general literature 
and science, as well as those more especially 
belonging to the naval profession. It is grati- 
fying to think, that much intellectual wealth 
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bestow the treasures they ieee s nek 
The master of this apartment hat | the air and 

countenance of one-who could value and im- 

prove the treasures in his keeping—of one 


| formed for action, and not estranged from hab- 


its of thought. He was of no more than a 
middling stature, but a vigorous muscular de- 
velopment promised a more than ordinary 
strength and activity—and in his air and ges- 
tures, there was a decision and comman 
which no advantage of stature could bestow. 
There was no clue to his age. The thought- 
fulness of his countenance might gather on a 
brow of eight-and-twenty, during the changes 
and chances of an adventurous life; a vigorous 
constitution, and a mind not oyer-sensitive to 
care or distress, might have preserved a face 
as youthful, even to forty. The features were 
graceful—the color, that which exposure to the 
air induces on a hue originally soft and firesh. 
His clustering hair was of a palish brown, but 
there was a martial character in his full and 
fiery eye—and an energy in the lower part of 
his face, such as could well dispense wah the 
air which sable brows and curls are ordinarily 
supposed to render. F 

The captain was speedily immersed in busi- 
ness—inspecting accounts; reading communi- 
cations addressed to him, and occasionally 
questioning the lieutenant, whom he motioned 
to be seated at the opposite side of the table. 

“* Has the biscuit been carefully examined 2? 

“Yes; sir—every bag—all sound.” 

** And the gunpowder, from what house has 
it been supplied ?”? 

** All could not be furnished by Edmonds 
from his own store; but he has pledged himself 
that all is equal to the sample.” 

‘* What description of wild geese have we 2”? 

This was the name assigned to persons clan- 
destinely enlisted in Ireland for the French ser- 
vice. 

“Wild enough, sir. A more uncouth flock 
you could not desire; but they are all sound 
and strong. Two poor wretches were con- 
demned by the surgeon. How they did pray 
and implore! Ineyer witnessed such clamor- 
ous yexation. Bat your orders were peremp- 
tory. 1 gave strong charge to the mate to loo 
to them, as he returned. Still it is a doubt 
with me, if they have not gone down and echo- 
sen for themselves a death by water, as the best 
alternative at their command.” 

**No, Le Fevre; you do not know the Irish 
character. Suicide will never be naturalized 
in sucha soil. As to the numbers, how are 
they? How many from O’Sullivan ?” 

The lieutenant looked at his roll. 
teen, sir.” : 

“From O’Kelly ?”? 

** Seven.” 

‘*Has Brown sent in his quota?? 
‘ All but two—the two we rejected.” 

**You have a prisoner on board. I am 
have him placed in honorable confinement. ‘A 
person of condition, 1 suppose ?” 

“* Ves, sir, evidently.” 

_ “There should be a Mr. Farrell in charge of 
the recruits. Do they seem to respect him?” 

“No such person has arrived. The party 
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_ Alter some further conversation er question- 
ing of this description, the captain, saying he 
would, as usual, inspect the ship and stores, 
withdrew, and attired himself in uniform, He 
speedily re-appeared, and, attended by the lieu- 
tenant, proceeded on his inspection. 

“And now,” said the captain, ** duty to the 
ship discharged, the duty of courtesy has its 
place. Let us visit your prisoner.”’. 

A mutual surprise was prepared for prisoner 
and captain, in their mutual recognition. The 
prisoner was Carleton—the captain was the 
gentleman with whom he had made acquaint- 
ance on the eyentful day of the funeral. An 
acquaintance thus made, soon ripened into in- 
timacy.. Carleton did not hold it wise to lay 
aside his zmcognato, or disclose his one great 
secret; but on all other subjects of his life and 
experience, he was frank and unreserved. The 
captain was no less communicative than the 
prisoner, in whose favor he was prepossessed 

y the remembrance of their first meeting. He 
had not been able to solve the enigma of the 
occurrences in the court-yard—had, indeed, 
paid little attention to them; and, in the mul- 
tiplicity of his occupations, suffered them to 
fade from his memory. But all that passed on 
the day when he first_met Carleton, disposed 
him to think well of him; and in the tedium 
of a sea voyage, in which there was little of 
storm or adventure, he felt in the society of 
his prisoner an agreeable interest or distraction. 
ee bright evening, as the two friends sat after 

inner, when the other guests had withdrawn, 
the, captain was more than usually confidential, 
and the conversation ran somewhat in this 
fashion: 

** You were not prepared to find me a French- 
man; neither my name, nor, I hope, my accent, 
would have told you of my birth-place ; and yet 
they would not be far wrong in telling of my 
origin. The fact is; 1 have three names, and 
at least three languages; so, as Charles the 
Fifth said, I may consider myself three gentle- 
men in one—tIrish, English, and French. In 
three provinces of Ireland I speak Celtic, and 
my name is Farrell—French Farrell they do 
me the honor to say, in contradistinction to a 
certain ‘buck,’ as he is titled, who bears the 
same name, and to whom I should have had the 
honor of doing the hospitalities of my boat, had 
he kept true to his engagement. In Paris, and 
sometimes in London, I am Mr. De Tallard, 
and lead a life at least as different from my 
Trish life as the names I go by. Here, on my 
own deck, under my own colors, and in many 
a place where my flag is known, | am Thurot— 
Mangia le Capitaine Thurot, at your service: 
The oddity of the thing is, that 1 have some- 
what of a right to each of my names; possibly 
this may be one of the reasons why Iam un- 
willing to dishonor them. Come, good friend, 
why should there not be a captain’s story, as 
well as that of a Galerien? the one has a more 
honorable slavery; perhaps, than the other. 
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O 
ut because it had an eflect on my 
inp grandfather was an Irishman, and an ¢ 
tell. He was one of those who survived 1 
siege of Limerick, and when the cause of Ire- 
land fell with that well-defended place, one of 
those who left their country rather than bear 
the thought of seeing it humbled and prostrate. 

** My grandfather was a handsome man, and 
he was a colonel; so in the days of Le Grande 
Monarque aad the nights of the Regency, there 
was no want of distractions and consolations 
for bis wounded patriotism. He was not, it 
would appear; the man to refuse them. It is 
not his history or romance, however, | am re- 
citing, but that of a much humbler individual. 
To put myself beyond the temptation of weay- 
ing an ancestral epic, I shall cut m subject 
short, and tell you that my grandfather mar- 
ried. The lady was young; the colonel waited 
till he was rather mature before he determined 
on leading Mademoiselle Thuret (there you 
nea my name number one,) to the hymeneal 
altar... 203 

“For some time all went well. As to my 
grandsire’s age, it would never have given his 
plessent little wife an uncomfortable thought ; 

ut there were other matters that touched close 
upon her life. She loyed balls, fetes, the the- 
atre, costume—in short, she adored la société, 
So my poor ancestor found that, as the poet 
Says, ‘marriage was chargeable ;? and he dis- 
covered this precisely about the time that the 
state made the same discovery respecting the 
lish regiments. The coincidence was embar- 
rassing. Help yourself ;”? and the captain and 
his guest touched their glasses, and pledge 
each other. ‘: Madame found the case no less 
uncomfortable than my grandfather. Then 
came in parents, uncles, and aunts, ‘ with all 
their trumpery ’ In short, there was a species 
of separation—the lady returned to her friends 
bearing with her the one pledge of eonnubial 
felicity—resumed her ancient name, Thurot ; 
merely substituting for mademoiselle, the title 
that gave more freedom and dignity, and as- 
serting the privilege given to her, not by law, 
but fortune—that of instituting her son at ence 
in the mother tongue, and iis mother’s name. 
Reports went first that the separation was of 
the most amiable and convenient description— 
one that gave new charms as well as a new 
title to the sotrowing widow,, She was not 
disposed, however, or even at liberty, to accept 
the proffered consolations. Monsieur le Colo- 
nel, my grandfather, kind and indulgent as he 
was, would not carry the spirit of aecommoda- 
tion far enough to die in his wife’s favor, so he 
merely let the report of his death pass without 
contradiction; contented as long as it did not 
interfere with his military position, and his re- 
ceipt of the pay or pension; which was very 
regularly paid ee My father grew- up, as 
might be expected, thoroughly French in name, 
and language, and habits. In due time he too 
became a married man, and I was the offspring 
of the union. 

‘It would appear that though pay was not 
distributed to the Insh regiments sufficient in 
amount and regularity tosatisfy my grandame’s 
tastes and humours, it was doled out liberally 
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enough to pi amply for one 
were so retired as those of her husband, 1 
it pleased her to forsake him. In process of 
time this proved an advantage to both ; it ena- 
bled the invalided colonel to offer very accept- 
able presents to the yet charming dame, and it 
pen | her to make an appearance by no 
s discreditable to the wife metamorphosed, 
she was, into a good, kind friend. She re- 
ded with her relations in the town of Bou- 
-logne-sur-mer ; and the old gentleman also, after 
a lapse of some years, pitched his tent there, 
less, I am persuaded, from the attraction of his 
wife’s society, than to be so much nearer Ire- 
land than Paris was, and to have the feeling 
that ocean only interposed between his place 
of exile and his country. s F 

“As an invalid—a colonel ‘ en retreite’—this 
stately old gentleman was scarcely less in favor 
than in the days of his youth. He found many 

acquaintances, and made many friends among 

the gentry of that happy little town. He was 
never able to win the love or friendship of my 
mother ; and this I have heard assigned as the 
reason why he devised the scheme to which I 
owe my name the second. On the day when 
I was brought to the church to be christened, 
my grandfather, who had taken care to note 
the time and hour, arranged a hazard in eon- 
cert with a lady of much consideration, that 
she should find herself at the baptistery of the 
cathedral in the moment when I was presented 
there. According to the amiable custom of the 
place and church, she offered herself as my 
sponsor; and she was faithful to her promises ; 
long as I needed such favor, and long as Mad- 
ame Tallard lived, she was my bountiful and 
kind protectress.” 

There was a brief pause. i 

“Fill your glass, Carleton,” said the captain, 

“my thoughts are a little wandering ——Per- 
haps I should have been equally French with 
my father, had his father’s influence and au- 
thority not become yery much greater than 
they were when he was yet in infancy. He 
was an awful man on the ramparts of an after- 
noon when i was taken to toddle about there ; 
his martial dress, his air of authority, and the 
deference of the old militaires—officers and 
soldiers, drawn by duty or pleasure, to that 
most pleasant lounge—once an impregnable de- 
fence. If his seductions had no effect on my 
mother, they were all-powerful with me. I 
feasted on his sweetmeats—I rode on his cane— 
T listened to his stories with delight—and, when 
of age to be trusted with it, I played with his 
sword. 

** Before I could understand the nature of 
my loss, both my parents died, before I had 
occasion to mourn their loss. I hope there is 
some excuse for me: for I certainly had little 
love for either parent, and I certainly can re- 
member nothing in them, or belonging to them 
which can now awaken a thought of affec- 




















tionate sorrow. My hope that I ama not alto- |’ 


gether unnatural, rests on my memories of 
Madame Tallard and my noble old grandfather. 

“© Well, I was saying, or about to say, that 
before I could feel the loss of parents, [ was 
saved from the consequences of such a calam- 
ity; my good godmother became father and 
mother to me—took care of me, as if I had 
been her own child; giving me all the advan- 
tages attainable of home and education. I had 
the more enjoyment in being domesticated in 
Madame de Tallard’s house, that my grand- 
father was a very frequent visitant in it. His 
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kindness won upon me more and more, and 
his stories” a apied a livelier influence over 
me. Tey were generally, indeed almost al- 
ways, of Ireland, or of the brave fellows who 
had become exiles of honor from it. I cannot 





describe to you my ardent longing to visit the 


country he spoke of so affectingly. I can give 
you, however, proof that my feeling was 
strong; it was able to stand the test of ridi- 
cule; it became at last too strong for me. 

had an uncle—my father’s half-brother—com- 
mander of amerchant vessel, who had returned 


/to Boulogne after a long voyage, and stayed 


there only to refit. Ashe sat one evening with 
my grandfather, while I loitered in a corner, 
my book before me, and my ears open to any- 
thing that told of the land.of my fathers, I 
heard my uncle Thurot speak of his next ex- 
pedition ; ‘To Havre-de-grace,’ said he, ‘and 
thence to Ireland. The words were fire in 
my heart and mind; ‘ Hayre-de-grace and Ire- 
land ?—everything I looked on seemed to spell 
the words; there was no music that did not 
repeat them. Well, when my uncle was a 
day’s sail from Boulogne, on his way to Havre 
he found a passenger more than he reckone 
for. There was now no resource, so with him 
I went ; I saw Ireland—I was then about twelve 
years of age—I saw Ireland, and its wretched- 
noss did not disenchant me. I returned with 
my uncle to Boulogne again. My poor grand- 
father had suffered sadly: he thought himself 
to blame for the freaks of a madness he had 
encouraged. However, all grew calm; m 
protectress—my grandfather—my way of life 
was changed; the sea was to be my element. 
They. resigned me to a fate which, however, 
they improved to the utmost of their power; 
and so, you may be sure, that through all my 
vicissitudes since, I have never felt spite or un- 
thankfulness toward my early friends. I have 
been in aera) and prisons—conqueror and 
vanquished—smuggler—privateer—-conspirator 
—but Inever have regretted the day when I 
gave up fair prospects for such as were then 
very cloudy. I am now Captain Thurot; of 
some reputation and command; and I have a 
strong, and not an ill-founded hope, that 1 shall 
do to that name some honor such as may win 
for me the power to resume the name of my 
Hibernian fathers.” 


eae 


CHAPTER XVI. 
CAPTIVITY. 


“Jam sick of captive thrall.” 
Scorn. 
“Oertain my Lord, 
Considering what we are, and what we have done, 
- * Twould be better, 
A great deal nobler, and taste honester, 
To use us with more sweetness ; men that dig 
And lash away their lives at the cart’s tail, 
Double our comforts; meat, and their master’s thanks 
too, 
When they work well, they have—men of our quality, 
When they do well, and venture for’t with valour, 
Fight hard, lie hard, feed hard, when they come home 
And know these are deserving things, things worthy 
Can you then blame them, if their minds a little” 
Be stirred with glory? ’'Tis a pride becomes them, 
A little seasoned with ambition, 
To be respected, reckoned well, and honored 
For what they have done; . . . . 
- . . . asif, I thank ye gentlemen, 
Take that to drink, had power to please a soldier.”” 


Aurnover Thurot and the passenger by com- 
pulsion on board his bark conversed amicably 
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and freely together, they neither of them mis- |, upon the hou 


understood their respective positions. So long | 
as they were at sea, the relations of good fee. 
lowship were easily peeves ; circumstance 
_when they came to land, might easily dist 
them. Such a contingency was to be guarded 
against. Captain Thurot resolved that this part 
should be done. 
“*'To-morrow,” said he, on a dull evening as 
“they sailed up the channel, ‘if no foul accident 
befal, we shall cast anchor. Have you any 
objection to arrange, while we. are here, the 
terms of our future society? Believe me, [have 
no wish to play the jailer, but I must keep 
trust. I need not repeat to you [am answerable 
for your appearance in France, or rather, per- 
haps, as I strongly suspect, for your non ap- 
pearance inireland. I shall take your word if 
you give it to me that you will not attempt es- 
caping, and you shall be very much your own 
master—what say you ?” 
.. **I pledge you my word,” said Carleton, 
'**thatto the very best of my abilities, I will en- 
\jdeavor to escape from you; and this I say 
“without in the least undervaluing the charms of 
your society. You must permit me to offer all 
I can, my warmest acknowledgments for cour- 
tesies which, had I been cireumstanced other- 
wise than I am, would have made captivity 
light to me.’’ 

“ You refuse to give me a pledge. Think 
again. You cannot escape from the good ship, 
that seems pretty clear. You have, I should 
say, just as little chance of making your escape 
from the coasts of France ; indeed, taking into 
account the watch which will be set upon you, 
less chance when once you are landed. Reflect 
a little, say you prize our free intercourse above 
so hopeless a hazard.” 

“No; Istand by my word. I will give no 
promise. You may be perfectly right. Iam 
sure your views are reasonable, but captives 
and exiles would be very miserable, if hopes 
were to be doled out to them by reason. You 
cannot imagine how many forms of deliverance 
have presented themselves to me in the inac- 
tivity of my voyage—all plausible. If it were 
only for the cheer they gave me when I was 
sometimes ready to despair, 1 owe them the 
grace not all at once to scout them.” 

‘*Say no more, you decide on remaining a 
prisoner.” 

Many days dragged heavily on after this con- 
versation, before Carleton and Thurot met 
again. The bold captain was summoned to 
‘Paris immediately after his ship reached port, 
‘and his young friend found himself installed in 
a spacious apartment, rendered as comfortable 
to him as the circumstances of his condition 
admitted. There he passed his solitary hours, 
seldom looking upon a human face, and never 
finding it possible to engage the attendant who 
perodically visited his chamber in even a brief 
‘interchange of conversation. ; 

The suite of rooms which constituted Carle- 
‘ton’s prison, bore token of ancient grandeur 
‘mouldering to decay. ‘Faded tapestry on the 
walls, and gilding now tarnished on cornices and” 
ceiling, and on the capitals and pedestals of 

‘shapely pillars and pilasters—portraits and pic- 
tures in wood, in panels of rich carving, although 
the colors and the gold were smirched and 
dead, suggested to the imagination times when 
princely dignities held high state in these gor- 
geous chambers, and when masque and dance 
and dainty revel, drew forth within them the 

exuberant spirits of’ early youth, and lavished 


| and his imaginations of the past becon 
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they flitted by, these priceless 
eric ow mournfully the 
echoes sounded when memories of such by- 
gone times were wakened by th m. And how 
mysteriously, in the dim solitude 0 
it subdued itself into night, did the 
Carleton assume the character of re 


and irrecovera 







ary realities of the present, peopling the silen 
around him, as though the creatures of his rev- 
eres could part from him, and assume an actual 
and independent existence. ayia 

There were times, too, when realities, more 
poetical than airy visions, exerted their power 
to sway and move him. His chamber on one 
side looked upon the sea; sometimes the even- 
ing set in storm and tempest, and the wide ex-, 
panse of waters before him was roused into 
wild commotion. Then, when billows of 
mountain magnitude flung themselves upon the 
rock_and cast their white spray high above it, 
receding with fell purpose to return again ; 
when every shock seemed like a notice to pre- 
pare for something more awful than had yet 
been witnessed—something terrific and super- 
natural—with which the darkening menace of 
the lurid skies was loaded, in apprehension or 
welcome of which the sea-birds wheeled in 
giddier circles, and as they dipped their wings 
In the warring sea, screamed in exultation or 
affright; how passionately did Carleton pant 
for freedom, and how heavily his heart was 
smitten with a sense of feebleness and activity. 

And there were other distractions. An op- 
posite wing of the Chateau was sometimes 
lighted up and gay with tantalizing festivities. 
Atihe distance, and through the colored glass 
of the windows, forms were undistinguishable ; 
but shadowy figures could be seen, and the 
lighthearted sounds of song and dance, and the 
laughter of the young that seems the glad voice 
of a spirit never crossed by sorrow or care, 
came rushing into his solitude; and he, so 
formed to enjoyand to grace these festal meet- 
ings ; he, so near that he could clear almost by 
a bound the intervening space and mingle in 
the revel; he, was there, in darkness and neg- 
lect ; as wholly unthought of as though he lay 
in the depths of the sea, and had left none on 
earth to remember him. 

Soe passed the wearying hours for days and 
weeks, unenlivened by interchange of social 
converse or by an incident in which the captive 
could take a part or fee] an interest. No changes 
but those hich varied the aspect of sea, and 
sky. No notice of cheerful life but the festive 
sounds which sometimes fell provokingly on his 
ear, to conjure up painful thoughts of the warm 
friends whom his disappearance filled with 
anxiety ; and> who, could he return to them, 
would greethim with so glad a welcome. No 
familiar face to look upon, but of the staid and 
mute atiendant, whose perodical visits, with 
their premonitory notes of drawing bolt and bar, 
spite of himself, awakened a feeling of expecta- 
tion that bore some sickly resemblance to hope, 
only for the sake of renewing within him, trom 
time to time, the shary reality of disappoint- 
ment. So passed his heavy days. 

Every thing human has an end, suffering per- 
haps expected—and even suffering must have a 
change—Carleton found it so. For some time, 
by strong effort he had averted his eyes from 
the door, when the bolts were withdrawn, and 
even walked toward the opposite side of the 
apartment, returning mechanically as his jailer 
departed, to take his place listlessly at the table 
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where his solitary meal was prepared. One 
evening, he found covers laid for two, and as 
he started and looked after the vanishing figure 
of the attendant, about to demand whether the 
arrangement was accidental, he was gratified 
more than he would have thought possible by 
secing the spirited form of Thurot advancing 


 T have taken the liberty,” said the gallant 
rover, “‘to invite myself as your guest this 
evening and hope it will not derange you to sup 
in company, limited you will allow, if not very 
select.” ae 

Carleton gave the expected answer cf invita- 
tion and felt the change from his late habits no 
ordinary improvement. 

For the first time since his imprisonment (and 
a fortnight’s restraint constituted no small pro- 
portion of the short time that he had lived as a 
man,) he experienced something like cheerful- 
ness, and as he clinked his glassin change of 
courtesy with his companion, there was an 
emotion of manner which told plainly, how 
much the chatm of society is enhanced by a 
period of solitary confinement. _ : 

“Apropos,” said Thurot, laying down his 
glass, “apropos, as a good friend of mine says 
when he has something more than ordinarily ir- 
releyant to introduce ; do you know where you 
have been languishing since I was forced to 
leave you. This I can assure you is no vulgar 
habitation—who do you suppose was its foun- 
der Y” 

“Unless I had something of the diviner’s art, 
or could work the miracle of loosing the tongues 
of the dumb, I must have remained ignorant as 
Tam. The walls have no legend to tell of the 
hand that raised them, and they are not, I assure 
you half so silent, as the mute, who has day 
after day, gloweved upon me and said nothing 
while he passed through them. How should I 
tell the history of my prison?’ 

“* Know then that there are pages in its history 
worth studying and remembering. This was 
the castle, or the pleasure house, call it which 
you. will, of one of the most extraordinary of 
the extraordinary men of the sixteenth century. 
It was a century fruitful in great men and great 
events. Kings, popes, sultans, counsellors, gen- 
erals, monks, magicians, apostates, of that time 
have found their eulogists or their defamers, 
and have their place in the chronicles. Michael 
Ango, the original master of this mansion, is less 
known thau he deserves to be. ‘The son of a 
ship-builder of Dieppe, commeneing manhood 
in his father’s trade, he passed soon from peace- 
ful occupations to the royal trade of war. Be- 
fore the vigor of his manhood had passed away, 
he had laid the fear of his name on kingdoms 
and kings; had taken stern vengeance upon 
royal navies for affronts done to his flag, had 
entertamed his own sovereign, had received 
embassadors of foreign principalities, and had 
dictated the terms on which he, Michael Ango, 
condescended to grant peace. Had he gone 
off in his strength, history no doubt would have 
claimed him as one who should figure in her 
pages, but poor Ango saw his fortunes set as 
shabbily as they rose proudly, and consented to 
survive them; and so, imasmuch as he did not 
go down with his glory, history would have 
nothing to say of him. Still Ango was a rare 
andagreat man. Let us drink to the memory 
of the brave. And now for another apropos. 
What are you disposed to say, if I renew a for- 
mer proposition? Will you reject my offer, or 
will you have freedom on parole 2” ih 


Sateen did not repeat his’ unqualified refu- 
eal: if fail 

““T am far from unwilling,” said he, “to 
profit by your good will. On the contrary, 1 
mean to try it. Give me time to determine 
whether I accept the favor you offer; in the 
meantime do me the favor ask. Let me have 
the power to communicate with a friend in Ire- 
taba. You can command the means of for- 
warding a letter to him and of letting me have 
his reply ; on receiving it I shall at once either 
accept your good offer, or else I shall give up 
all hope of freedom and reconcile myself to 
this tomb, if I cannot break out of it. And 
here,” said he, clenching his hand and his color 
becoming paler! “I ought to tell you, and 
whoever ate your secret masters ought to be 
informed—I look upon no means which can ef- 
fect my liberation as objectionable. I owe no 
man in this country forbearance or considera- 
tion. I have been most foully betrayed and 
ensnared, Iam most basely incarcerated. [live 
the life of one who is desperate, and am ready 
to dare the utmost peril that desperation ever 
attempted. These are to be sure the words of 
a weak and betrayed man; but I may find 
means to make them deeds.” 

Thurot replied : 


“ Tike as a bird, which in a net is 
By struggling more entangled in the gin; 
So they who on loves labyrinth remain, 
With striving never can a freedom gain, 
The way to enter’s broad, but being in— 
No act, no labor can an exit win. 


So wrote Cowley of love’s captivation, and 
so say I, a man of tolerable experience, res- 
peeting captivity of another description. Take 
it as good humoredly as you can, and don’t 
coneern yourself to give any notice of your in- 
tentions. Reckon always that the state of 
things between a prisoner and his keeper is a 
state of war; all stratagems that a man like 
you will adopt are fair, and it is superfluous to 
give notice of intention to make use of them. 
But to come back to the subject; I shall take 
charge of your letter, and al endeavor to pro- 
cure an answer. It is not likely that I shall be 
here when it returns, but I shall take care that 
my offer is made good to you, and that if you 
then think proper to go out on parole, you have 
only to give notice of where you choose your 
residence, and you may go forth— 


“Curbed by no baser chain than honor binds.” 


Carleton had resumed his composure ; and, 
while he made acknowledgements for his 
friend’s courtesy, assured him that he would 
not think his warmth without excuse ifhe knew 
all the circumstances which accounted for it. 

“ Don’t suspect me,” was the reply, ‘ of such 
a charactet as 10 judge you unfairly for allow- 
ing a natural indignation to ean out. What 
would a man be in mature life if there were no 
fire in him when he was young? But let me 
obserye that the wrongs done you, great as 
they may be, are not the hardest to endure. 
was more buifetted about by the world than 
you are ever likely to be. Indeed, I may say 
without boasting that few have experienced go 
many changes of adverse fortune. Spoiled 
child, snubbed child, cabin boy, smuggler, sai- 
lor under rude captains, captain over sailors 
rough and rude as the elements they bore up 
against, gambler, agent in a cause which the 
party in power called treason ; and in that cause 
taking all disguises, bog trotter, dancing master, 
peasant, courtier, servant, my lords secretary, 
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think was the suffering hardest to be borne 
have had ample power of choice--want, wounds, | 


incessant labors, and hardships ; continual dan- 
gers, the grossness of my poorer companions, 
the proud man’s or master’s contumely; what 
was my worst of ills ?” 

** Servitude, no doubt! it was the most igno- 
ble condition.” 

‘* Perhaps,” replied Thurot, “ but not-in the 
sense you take it. I[n the ordinary conflicts of 
human life, and in a career like mime, | should 
think it madness to count, or think of, the buf- 
fets that strangers or enemies may have in- 
flicted on me. From persons to whom I did no 
good, why should I expect good? And as to 
the injuries inflicted on me by enemies, [ would 
take them just as wounds in an action, where 
T would cut down a foe if I could, but would 
bear away no ill, thought or ill-will of him, No, 
the hardships and mishaps of life among ene- 
mies and strangers, never disturbed_ my spirit. 
Twill tell you what I felt keenly. The wrongs 
done me by the men I serve under. The be- 
ing postponed because of the very services I 
rendered them, and of the uses I stooped to, to 
do them service. To see 


——’ Superior posts in meaner hands.’ 


is, in ordinary cases, a very inoffensive pros- 

et—a prospect which all must look upon, who 
have been born to do the rough work of the 
world ; but itis a different thing to see men set 
in posts which the utmost they are capable of 
doing is, to adorn while they betray them, and 
to see this choice made, simply because you 
have proved your ability to noid them. This 
is a wrong which might excuse a passing an- 
ger. 

“Come, I don’t ask you to drink success to our 
new hero, fresh frori the royal mint—bless the 
mark—our Admiral Conflans. Though Bur- 
gundy of this stamp might excuse a petty trea- 
gon, but you can pledge me without the crime.” 

When they had set down their glasses, Thurot 
yesumed. 

«T will teil you what is the enduring evil of 
such wrongs as these ; they lessen your respect 
for men you could wish to honor. For my part, 
I was born with respect for what I thought 
great, as a kind of appetite in my moral na- 
ture. Adventurous as I was, I can truly say 
that I came to respect myself only by finding 
my schemes and efforts successful. And that 
T looked up to the judgment of my superiors, as 
I thovght them, with just the disposition that 
‘would have made me a capital Jesuit. How am 
Iinow ? In the cause I serve and the men I serve 
under, there is nothing, absolutely nothing, [can 
venerate. ‘‘ My: mind to me a kingdom is” T 
can now say with alitruth; and high as such 
an elevation may seem to he, it is far from en- 
viable. It is an elvation too that threatens a 
fall. The leaders who manage a calisé as ours 
is managed, are not the men to win. But, what- 
ever is won or lost in the contention, a brave 
man can always take gcod heed that his honor 
is safe. This is now almost my only satisfac- 
tion. ‘I do not think | ever spoke a word to 
you on the subject of my professional services 
and the kind of recompense they received.” 

“No,” said Carleton, ‘“ you interested mea 
good deal by a sketch of your early years, but I 
know so little of the interval between your boy- 
hood and the present day, as not to be able to. 
apropriate the word pfofessional to any partieu. 
Jar department.” ree 
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jreal. Its, however, too often a 
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- © lt will not surprise you,” said Thurot, “ 
learn that my par Y, or yather the Patty that outed 
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“T admit the importance of the distinction,” 
said Carleton. _ ears 

“And you see in me an instance. that it is 
real. of istinction, 
classing the many at one side, and the n 


the other ; separating the great as they are styled a 


from the lowly. The Jacobite party at this 
day, can peraaps number several ai should not 
be justifiedin disclosing how many) thousands, 
who are its instruments and who are to be, if 
necessaty, its yictims; while there are a few 
very prudent, sensible men, who make the par- 
ty, or the principle represented in it, an instru- 
ment for their own especial ends ; and who are 
ready to sacrifice it and its interests to their 
own peculiar necessities. These are the per- 
sons who can say of Jacobynism, it is our party. 

E Wwas attanhed to the party in the other 
sense, and-made my earliest campaigns in its 
service, postponing everything that was my 
own to the good, attained or attainable, of the 
cause. I did much for it. While I passed in 
Paris for a Frenchman, I was able to actasa 
Hibernian in Ireland. From time to time I re- 
ceived acknowledgments and praises. _It was 
confessed that I had never brought the interest 
confided to me into. danger. That I had made 
the warmest zeal for enterprise compatible with 
the coolest discretion; and, will you believe 
it, after years of such acknowledgments, I re- 
mained in precisely the same position as I held 
at the outset, and have not io this hour, been 
intrusted with secrets such as are known to 
men said to belong to our party, who had ever 
been thought full of their own private advan- 
tage, and who never had the ability, or looked 
for an oecasion, to serve their cause. Well, T 
have the knowledge they thought to keep from 
me. It is my own acquisition. Fools! did 
they forget that I discovered their enemies’ 
secrets, or were they ignorant that it was much 
easier to arrive at theirs? Confidence in me 
would have served them much and cost them 
nothing. I now know all, and have no terms 
to keep as to the knowledge, except what my 
honor dictates. I spare and keep safe, but 
cannot honor them. 

“Well, next I turned to myself, I hoisted my 
flag on the waters; I commanded a smuggling 
vessel—still giving support to the old cause, but 
not the passionate support of other years. I 
became commander of a fleet—a fleet of priva- 
teers; I had my success, my disasters, but 1 
never rendered such services to the cause of 
James, as _Idid on the sea to the marme of 
France. I 

“ Praises, promises, were my reward; praise 
became more ardent, disappointment followed 
the promises; and now, that I have learned 
disesteem for every individual, statesman, 
financier, courtier, soldier, sailor, in authority : 
now that they have forced me to think more 
highly of myself than of all others or rather 
more ignobly of others than of myself; now 
they are about to give me a command. To 
give me a command’ They taught me to ex- 
pect it; but I know of what. kind it is to be. 
T am to be appended as the tail to a paper kite, 
When the body goes well the appendage will 
follow, but I know the hand that launches an 
the mind that governs this enterprise. It wil 
fail, it will fail. One thing I promise, mine 
shall not be the failure or the fall of a mere de- 
pendent. If by one of those incomprehensible 
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casualties veeade ee impossible till they 
i 


occur, I succeed—a new life will open to me, 
so will it if I fail; the life that reveals all se- 
erets. On this earth I believe there is one who 
will feel regret, ‘one more perhaps than can be 
found among the mourners at a royal funeral.” 
Tg it fair to ask,” said Carleton, ‘if this 
se you are to be engaged in, is against 
country of your fathers ?” 
oe el Ehould not choose to violate secresy to 
answer you, but you can hardly mean to call 
an enterprise against England, supposing such 
a scheme in contemplation, against the land of 
my fathers. My fathers were not English, and 
they were condemned to leave their homes and 
possessions in Ireland. ‘To recover these, and 
to fight against England, would be an enterprise 
for not against my country. Every. frank ac- 
knowledgment of an enemy’s admiration for 
English laws and English men I ain alae 
free to make; still you must regard it as the 
acknowledgment of any enemy. But look, 
they are lighting up the chambers opposite.” 

“Yes,” said Carleton, “‘ many a weary eve- 
ning have I felt provokingly within hearing of 
the revels for which they seem again preparing, 
and have given them no friendly wishes.” 

“‘T should not wonder,” said Thurot, looking 
for a short time toward the lighted windows, 
“T should not wonder that you were annoyed 
at being unable to take a part in the gay doings 

ou speak of. Your annoyance would not be 
lees if you could have seen the forms that grace 
them. Shall I liberate you for the night and 
introduce you at Madame la Comtesse’s little 
féte 2 I have ample permission.” 

Carleton shook his head as if he would dis- 
miss the proposition and change the subject. 
Yet the thought presented by his companion 
did not altogether displease him. : 

““Come,” said Thurot, ‘“‘let me interpret 
that wave of the head. lt had not the remo- 
test resemblance to Jove’s irrevocable nod ; on 
the contrary it seemed to invite pressing. Will 
you come, dance with some of the light-heart- 
ed daughters of France, and look on one of the 
loveliest creatures that your own country has 
ever had to boast of more than to Jook on her 
i dare not promise ycu, for, she has an aunt! 
Who can say what that dread aunt may please 
to order or forbid? and yet perhaps you might 
aspire to the honor of leading her beautiful 
niece one day—you are, all unconscious as you 
may be, already something of a favorite.” 

“Me!” said Carleton, ‘‘you cannot mean 
me ?”’ 

og Yes, you, I mean you, and they meant 

ou. 

“But how,” said Carleton, ‘‘ could I become 
known to any body in this dim prison-house, 
or out of it either; except my taciturn atten- 
dant ?” ; 

“There are such things, my good friend, as 
letters, and young ladies sometimes feel qnah- 
fied to write them ; and when they are grateful, 
their gratitude is occasionally eloquent and af- 
fecting. And so it appears that once upona 
time, a young gentleman performed a feat not 

much unlike that of a hero of romance ina far 
off town in Ireland, and one of the ladies to 
whom he played the part of a deliverer, has | 
written some very pretty praises of this youth 
to her lovely friend now sojourning in our 
Chateau of Varangeville, and [ have had the 
satisfaction of hearing them repeated, and hope 
to have soon the honor of introducing the sub- 
ject of them, and the pleasure of surprising the 
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fair speakers who would have been more chary 
of their encomiums and admiration, had they 
known that their hero of romance was so near 
at hand. Come let me introduce you?? 

Carleton’s repugnance to be a sharer in gaie- 
ties thus recommended was fast fading away. 
It had subsided to such a degree, that he said 
something about his deficiency in suitable cos- 
tume, as the excuse he had to rely on. __, 

“Don’t think about your dress,” said Thurot, 
‘*you are very well as you are; but I have, as 
a dutiful jailer, cared for you while I was 
away. - Youwill find in your room some attire 
which I took the liberty to have conveyed there 
while we dined, and you can judge whether 
my skill in describing your stature and form, 
and Mons. Le Grand’s artistical quickness of 
apprehension in acting upon my humble sug- 
gestions, do not entitle us to some share of 
praise and consideration.”’ 

Carleton suffered himself to be persuadéd, 
and while he arrayed himself in the rich attire 
so well adapted to his fine person, he heard 
from Thurot some account of the ladies to 
whom he was to be presented. 

“‘f advise you, Carleton,”’ said he, ‘‘ to be 
modest, Madame la Comtesse Dillon O’Moore, 
as she is styled im courtesy, has rather ambi- 
tious hopes for her young relative. Narrowly 
escaping in her own person, the fortune of be- 
ing raised to an almost regal elevation, she 
seems to expect that she is to be recompensed 
in the distinction of her niece. Be liberal of 
your homage I advise, for if things go well and 
all ends as it shonld, you may one of those days 
have to pay obeisance to her as your queen.” 

He Would it not be well,” said Carleton, ‘to 
reserve my duty till that day arrive, and in the 
meantime profit by the opportunity to offer the 
devotedness of a cavalier?” 

“Well, perhaps, if the majestic aunt would 
allow, and the fair young lady would accept of 
your devotions. But believe me, you must be 
wary. The aunt will insist on our observing 
the distance and respect which sovereigns exact 
from subjects. Seriously—I am perfectly se- 
rious, she hopes to see her niece a queen. 
The prince—you call him pretender—gratified 
my lady aunt, while Madeleine O’Moore was 
yet a child or little more, by an ardent ‘enco- 
mium on her youthful beauty. The conse- 
quence has been unhappy. The casual words, 
unheard or unheeded by the little Madeleine, 
have imprinted themselves most tenaciously on 
Madame’s loyal, aristocratic, memory; and, 
half im patriotism, half ambition, she has men- 
tally destined the gay-hearted and lovely young 
girl to bear the burden of a crown. You are 
aware, every body is—how dissatisfied our par- 
v are, with some of the intimacies formed by 
the prince ; Madame, whose delicacy is not as 
much on the alert as her pride, ase reclaim 
him through her niece ; and has positively edu- 
cated the unconscious young lady for the state 
to which she hopes to see her exalted. She 
has had her taught to speak and write English 
fluently and well; has made her acquainted 
with the literature and history of your country ; 
in short, has ministered to her madness with 
excellent good sense, adopting the best means 
in her power to prepare for an event which it 
is sheer insanity to think of. Meanwhile the 
niece, wholly unconscious of the greatness thus 
in store for her, or of the wild scheme which 
she is expected to promote, yields with the 
sweetest gentleness to what she believes to be 
her aunt’s eccentricities and caprices, too hap- 


A FAREWELL FETE IN THE MANOIR ANGO. 


py to repay by fraps obedience to behests, the 
ieedom of which she cannot fathom, some 
share of the gratitude justly due, for the years 
of maternal anxiety which her aunt devoted to 
the little motherless infant, the child of her 
husband’s brother.” . 


————— 


CHAPTER XVII. 
A FAREWELL FETE IN THE MANOIR ANGO. 


“ A hair-brained sentimental trace 
Was strongly pictured in her face. 


Her eye even turned on empty space, 
Beamed keen with honor.—Burns. 
‘He holds them with his glittering eye, 
The wedding guest stood still, 
And listens like a three-year’s child, 
The mariner hath his will.’”’—Co.rriper. 


Mane eine Ditton O’Moorre merited Thu- 
rot’s eulogy ; and on this evening, while as- 
sisting her aunt to do the honors of a farewell 
party to the good company of. Varangeville, 
appeared more than ordinarily attractive. A 
spacious saloon in the Manoir of Ango was 
decorated tor the occasion, and the little vil- 
jage, with some neighboring convents where 
pupils were received en pension, supplied the 
guests. The Manoir or chateau was not the 
residence of Madeleine, but her aunt had au- 
thority to make such use of it as she pleased, 
and occasionally, during her frequent visits to 
the sea-side, she availed herself of its state 
apartments for festal purposes. 

It was a gay stene and a picturesque, the 
antique hall and the joyous young faces which 
adorned it. Madame 4 Comtesse, as she was 
styled, held high state, seated on a rich couch 
placed on a platform raised a little above the 
floor, and overlooked the various merry groups 
distributed over the spacious chamber, each 
intent on the evolutions of its own separate 
dance, but all harmonized into one whole by 
the music, which gave law and life to the 
movements of each cheerful party. Beside her 
sat the old curé, a partaker of the general glad- 
ness, by enjoying the enjoyment of the young, 
and pronouncing on the awkwardnesses (which 
were few) and the graces and successes of the 
dancers, which were many, with as grave an 
interest as if matter of deep morality was con- 
cerned in the performance, And yet although 
he had entered into the spirit of his adopted 
country, so thoroughly as to have imbibed its 
respéct for ‘‘la danse,” Le Pére O’Hagarty, as 
his name bore testimony, had had his descent 
from Trish parents, and was indeed a native of 
Treland- The conversation between madame 
and the cnré, was not limited to the incidents 
of the passing scene. Madame had occasion- 
ally the air of one chagrined and disappointed, 
and the reverend father was manifestly en- 
deavoring to soothe her. When the dance had 
terminated and the various groups promenaded 
the room, many slackened their pace and 
paused to gaze for a moment on the pair who 
seemed, so earnest, and intent on their en- 


grossing subject, as to forget that there were 


guests to be attended to, and that they were 
themselves ‘“‘the observed of all observers.” 
After some time, madame seemed suddenly, 
and by an effort, to remember her duties as a 
hostess, and she arose from the couch, leaving 
the priest its sole occupant. He was not long 
alone. Two gay young girls, Madeleine and 
a favored companion, sprang from the cavaliers 
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who waited on them, and took their places, one 
on each side of the good-humored curé, who 
rose to welcome them. = 

_ “Lowe you a spite,” said Madeleine, refus- 
ing her hand to the priest, “‘for saddening my 
aunt with your wise saying.” 

“¢ And I,” said her friend, ‘‘ will forgive you, 
on one condition only.” ~ oa v 

“And pray, you spiteful and merciless maid- 
ens, how am I to win your forgiveness ?” — 

“*Never make my aunt so sad again,” said 
Madeleine. ‘‘'Tell me fully and truly how you 
saddened her,” said her friend—“‘ Come, Pére 
O’Hagarty, what was the subject of your con- 
versation, who was the prince madame spoke 
of who failed to keep his engagement ? — 

The priest seemed for a moment alarmed, 
but with an effort recovered his composure. 

‘“Nay, then,” said he, ‘‘it is easy, my child- 
ren, to win your pardon—madame did me the 
honor to converse on things that have long 
ceased to be remembered by the world. Do 
you like such subjects ?”” 

‘© Of all things in the world!” cried Made- 
leine’s young friend. “It is so pretty to see 
old things made for your amusement—and to 
be in doubt whether you are to love the truths 
of old times because they seem so engaging, or 
to believe in fictions composed in our own day 
because their subjects are so old as to give 
them an air of truth, at least an air that forbids 
you to contradict them. What was your topic 
with madame ?” 

*¢ Old enough on your principles to look like 
truth, and so true that it might deserve to have 
always the charm of novelty. We spoke of 
the original proprietor of this old mansion—of 
Michael Ango. Do you know young ladies, 
that this is the anniversary of the day when 
Ango, on the very place where we are seated, 
stood to receive the embassadors of the king 
of Portugal, and condescended to grant their 
master peace? Unhappy Ango!” said the old 
man (with an inward smile, as he thought how 
easy it is to divert a young mind from its pur- 
pose,) “unhappy Ango, what a mournful 
dream closed that day of pride, and how wo- 
fully were its threatenings fulfilled!” 

Here the old man became silent and thought- 
ful. For a time his young companions respect- 
ed his seeming emotion—but curiosity could 
not long be repressed, and entreaties, earnest 
and caressing, were poured in upon him, pe- 
titioning for Ango’s dream. By this time one 
and another group stood arrested, near the good 
father—and ere he had entered deeply into his 
narrative, the whole assembly with upturned 
faces of interest were gathered round him in 
listening silence. : : 

“ Michael Ango, my children, had three re- 
markable dreams—I shall recount them to you. 
The first, was when he thought of building this 
mansion. The second was on the night of the 
day which he reckoned the proudest of his life. 
The third was in his hour of sorest adversity.” 

“© Go on, good father—do pray go on,” spoke 
several young voices at once, and the good 
father proceeded to recount— 


THE THREE VISIONS OF ANGO. 


‘*When Michael Ango had completed his 
beautiful house in Dieppe, and had built ships 
as many as he could find mariners to equip 
them, he bethought him of erecting a costly 
country-house, and chose the rock where the 
castle of Varangeville stood, as the site to erect 
it on. In furtherance of his views, he pur- 
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chased the castle. her deliberated w’ 
he would alter ani iend the old building, or 
level it to the ground, and erect one altogether 
Much to be said on the one side 
( At last he decided. The old 
castle was tobe pulled down. Yes,” said the 
rl “the old castle that withstood Saracen, 
ate, and Dane, infidel and heretic ; and 
ended God’s servants and 
' abbey and convent and church—it was to he 
erased from the face of the earth, as if ruin 
droye a plough over it, and a new mansion was 
to be raised upon the spot where it had for 
many a troubled century mspired confidence in 
the natives of the land, and awed the inyader.” 
The old man paused for a moment to glance 
round on his enlarged auditory, and, as it 
seemed, to recollect himself; 
“Well, my children, Ango still inhabited the 
old eastle, and although he had determined 
what was to be done, he lay down that night 
with his mind ill at ease. {t is dangerous and 
sinful to disturb what length of years has con- 
secrated. Time is one of God’s ministers to 
wait on what he loves, and commend it to the 
care of all who love him. For this he bears 
the hour-glass, to measure the length of days 
for which places or institutions shovid be hon- 
ored, and if he is also armed with a scythe— 
he is not for this represented as a destroyer. 
The scythe is an implement of husbandry, not 
of destruction. No! my children, it is not time 
which causes things and men to moulder and 
decay. What is mortal and perishable, suffers 
and dies from mortal ailments and accidents; 
time gives grandeur and interest to things that 
man, and the agencies in this world of man, 
tum to destruction. Man never does so with- 
out committing sin and being visited by re- 
morse; and so, Ango lay down troubled im 
mind, and remained sadly ruminating on his 
couch until at last, wearied and worn out, he 
slept for very sorrow. 4 
‘© Suddenly he started up!’—as the priest 
spoke, there was manifest alarm on the coun- 
tenances of his young hearers. ‘‘ Suddenly he 
started up, and heard, in a voice so sweet and 
Jaintive, that it would draw tears from men of 
ee countenances, the words—‘ we are going, 
we are going.’ Then there was silence. For 
a short time Ango could hear the beating of his 
own heart, such was the stillness of the hour 
At length he tried to sleep, hoping that what he 
heard was a delusion, or something that could 
be accounted for naturally. He was just be- 
ginning to sink again into sleep, when thie sad 
voice returned upon him, and the words were 
repeated. Then, in a state of desperation, Ango 
started and spoke aloud, calling on the disturber 
of hisslumbers to reveal himself. . There was 
an answer-—it was not addressed to the hearing 
of his ears, but his soul received it, not as a 
thought which sprang up in his own mind, but 
as a voice, solemn and mournful, that pene- 
trated to the heart within him. It said, ‘We 
are the spirits of the good works witnessed and 
left behind by the thousand years that had their 
beginning and their close in the castle of Var- 
angeville—the thousand years which have rolled 
over its battlements. We have dwelt here 
long, and here we would abide the day when 
all is to be judged and ended. Woe to the rude 
of heart that would displace us.’ Ango slept 
again, or slept on, for all I have related may 
have been but a dream, and when he walked 
forth in the fresh morning air, he dismissed. the 
thoughts which had been with him in the night, 
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eastle should fall. 


r | and confirmed himself in the resolution that the 


"© And fall it did; but Ango’s fortunes fell not 
with it. On the contrary, he increased in 


wealth, and power, and honors, until at last 
he assumed the state of a sovereign prince. On 
a day, in an evil hour for Portugal, armed ships 
of that country captured one of his trading ves- 
sels, and inflicted cruel sufferings on her crew. 
Ango heard the tidings with indignation, and 
immediately equipped a fleet, consisting of ten 
men of war, with transports containing a strong 
land force, and sent them out to avenge the foul 
wrong done their countrymen. Portugal soon 
saw its error through its punishment, and sent 
embassadors to the King of France, imploring 
his interference. When Francis heard their 
story, he said, ‘ You must go to Michael Ango 3 
and to Michael Ango they accordingly came. 
Here before this raised seat he stood, the ship- 
builder, the ship-builder’s son—while proud 
nobles were ranged round its lowest step, to 
hear his reproofs, snd to accept the boon of 
peace he accorded them, in compliance, as he 
said, to hts kind friend and master, Francis. 
That night he lay down in gratified pride. He 
lay down in his pride to sleep, and soon he 
startled from slumber, and feared to sleep again. 
But his eyes were heavy, a power he could not 
withstand pressed down their lids; he slept, 
and the voices that had aflrighted him Jong 
years before, came upon him. He did not 
know, he could not distinguish the words they 
spoke ; but he felt, by the anguish of his spirit, 
that they must be very dreadful, and it is said, 
that from that night, although he never could 
collect a distinct remembrance of what he 
heard in it, Michael Ango was an altered man; 
his high spirit quailed and was bowed down, 
his temper uncertain and _ sullen, his clear judg- 
ment disturbed and clouded. 

** At last his day of adversity came, in dark- 
ness and storm. Francis the First was dead, 
his one true friend in the hour of success—and 
with his well-beloyed monarch, all Ango’s pros- 
perity died away. Wrecks and defeats at sea— 
law processes and ‘heavy losses by land, fell 
upon him in rapid and uninterrupted succession, 
enemies watched to do him harm, friends, as 
men commonly call the associates of prosperous 
hours, shrunk away, lest their feelings should 
be hurt at seeing him suffer ; and in this castle, 
where princes had bowed before him, lay Ango 
alone, awaiting the hand of death, none at han 
to smooth his pillow, or offer a cup of water to 
his parched and dying lips. And then it was, 
in one of those unrefreshed sleeps which seem 
like notices of death’s approach, he heard again 
the voices that twice before had so painfully 
moved him; but they now spoke to him pity- 
ingly, and bade him cheer and comfort, for bis 
sickness was unto death, and in his death he 
should not be forsaken. And they spoke truth, 
my children. Searce had the sounds died away, 
when he heard approaching footsteps echoing 
through his long deserted dwelling. The visit- 
ant was most welcome. It was a pious monk 
from the abbey of Longueville, who received 
his dying confession, absolyed him of his sins 
and was the minister of God and his church to 
Mnpart to him, in his expiring moment, a happi- 
ness better than the world ever gaye him in the 
proudest day of his life.” 

If the cure’s story diffused sadness or serious 
thought over the mind of his young auditory 
it was a cloud of brief continuance. Soon it 
passed away; and, many of the elder guests 
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having retired, the younger party resumed their 
interryj ted a 4 with fresh vase ee 
idea of Ango’s receiving in that chante and 
in royal state, the Portuguese embassador, 
dwelt much in their thoughts and conversation, 
and eventually suggested a spevies of tableau, 
an amusement which they had often partaken 
_together. And as Madeleine still sat on the 
slightly elevated platform,the gay-hearted young 
gitls clustered around her, and insisted she 
should play the queen receiving her court. Ma- 
deleine and the cure readily chimed in with, 
if they did not direct, the more youthful cla- 
morers, and it was eventually decided, amidst 
much laughter, and some good-humored op- 
position on the part of Madeleine, that she 
should reign alone, and must be the Queen of 
Great Britain and Ireland, as churlish France 
would shut 2 woman cut from such an honor. 

The extempore masquerade, if such a name 
may be given to the amusement, was in most 
successfnl progress, when Thurot and Carleton 
arrived at the door of an ante-room, before 
which a silk curtain partially fell, but from 
which the whole scene was visible. 

‘© Let us stop here a little longer,”’ said Thu- 
rot, after a moment, ‘fand see the progress of 
the rehearsal.” 

** Rehearsal,” said Carleton, “what do you 
mean ?”? 

** Do you not see the young lady enacting the 
queen, enacting the part, no doubt, in the pu- 
rest spirit of frolic and light-heartedness. Not 
so the stately dowager near her, the contriving 
aunt, at her old play of feeding dear Made- 
leine’s imagination im scenes like these, and 
hoping to stimylate her young relative’s ambi- 
tion by them.” : 

Carleton allowed his friend to speak on with- 
out interruption, while, ‘‘ his wrapped soul sit- 
ting in his eyes,” he gazed on a vision fairer 
than life had ever before presented to him, or 
his imagination had conjured into existence. 
It would be idle to attempt a description of the 
face of Madeleine O’Moore. Unless words 
could paint the spirit that gave its highest charm 
to that mould of perfect beauty, the description 
would have done nothing. Unless words could 
kindle up the light that seemed to flow out from 
every look and gesture of this peerless creature, 
they can describe her only as death can repre- 
sent the living. 

Carleton gazed, and while presentation fol- 
lowed presentation in due succession, saw no- 
thing in the pageant but her, the light and soul 
that gave it worth. There was at length a 
pause, and he became conscious that his 'com- 
panion was speaking. ie es 

** Attend,” said Thurot, ‘* there will be some- 
thing new ; my lady aunt takes the field, she 
decides and ordains that the masquers must 
exercise their parts of speech in foreign lan® 
guages :—listen to the sample she is giving of 
her own knowledge of ‘ de Anglish.’ ” 

As Thurot spoke, a shrill voice drew Carle- 
ton’s attention to a lady, tall and elegantly 
shaped, with much of the grace of a court in 
her air and manner, and with nothing better, 
more interesting, or more engaging. 

“Ver well,” she said, “‘tres bien ma, chere, 
mais il faut, that sometime you may aye de 
presentation, ven you ave no notice, what 
would you do then, you ave ought to prepare 
some tres belles paroles, fine spich, gracieuse, and 
to be provide, mwnie vid dem for de occasion. 
Par exemple, venez Annette, you can spik de 
Anglish and you sall be present one gentzl- 
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homme. Madame,’’ co en she, with comic 
earnestness, as she led the pquante soubrette 
toward the throne, ‘‘agreez, deign to admit 
dat I he to sa mageste one gentilhomme of 
Ireland, which have jmerit de honnewr to be 
name in de presence. Monsieur Carltone which 
has de much devoir to ladies vich was in dan- 
gere. De were surround by de Canaile. 1 ask 
pardone, by Bourgeois, goad citoyens what 7 
fall and battere some and oder. Monsieur si sa 
Majeste permit, vill ave de honneur to racconte 
de histoire.” ee 
The young queen smilingly extended her 
ul hand. ‘‘It is unnecessary,” said she, 
““Mr. Carleton need not task his modesty 
to tell the story. We have heard it. Nay, sir, 
do not bend the knee, valor and worth like 
yours honor the court they. visit, and there is 
no earthly presence so august, that they should 
not stand erect-in it. If they bow down and 
bend the knee, it should be in thankfulness to 
the great Being who has given them, and vouch- 
safed’ the occasion for their display. And yet 
sir, bend, even m our poor ceurt we can do you 
honor. My Lord of Ormond, you wear the 
sword’ of your illustrious ancestor, a sword 
never drawn in any but a righteous cause, and 
never sheathed aituer in victory or adverse for- 
tune, without increase of honor. Lend it, we 
have a worthy use for it. It is todo honor toa 
native of the land in whose cause it was wield- 





‘ed, and there never will be a time, we hope, 


when a gentleman of that fair land will not 
feel it to be a high honor and reward when hr 
receives knighthood, at his sovereign’s hand 
with the good sword of James, Duke of Or- 
mond.” ‘ 

While the latter part of this discourse was 
being spoken, the young lady’s face was turned 
as if she addressed a person at her side, and a 
little behind her, and the part was so faithfully 
executed, that the eyes and attention of the 
company followed in the. same direction. 

An opportunity was thus given of which 
Thurot took advantage. “Come,” said he, 
‘step lightly, now is our time,” and hurrying 
his young companion across the chamber, 
without allowing him a moment for reflection, 
he placed him in a keeling posture in the place 
of Annette. Thus, when the young queen 
tumed, as if she had received the sword which 
she was about to lay on the shoulder of the 
smiling girl, she beheld kneeling at her feet— 
ardent admiration in his looks—the fine form 
of Carleton, and saw Thurot standing behind 
him. For a moment she stood irresolute, her 
color went and came, but when she a little re- 
covered and beheld the group around, and 
amazement of Annette (so unceremonioysly 
removed) the admiration visible in the coun- 
tenances of the two young men, the humorous 
expression breaking through an affected so- 
lemnity on that of Thurot, and the consterna- 
tion and impatience in her aunt’s, the happy 
disposition of youth gave a new direction to 
her emotion, and she sunk down into her chair 
of state in a burst of joyous and uncontrollable 
laughter. As soon as it had a little subsided, 
Thurot hastened to anticipate the more stately 
old lady’s movements, and as if he would have 
the comedy continue a little longer, he said: 

‘* Permit me to have the honor of presenting 
to your merry majesty the young gentleman on 
whose’ representative you were about to be- 
stow the reward of his valorous exertions— 
and——” He could proceed no further, Madame 
ja Comtesse was no longer to be restrained. 


oy 
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As soon as she ered from her first con- 
sternation, she drew Madeleine to her side, 
and putting her arm within her own, as if she 
would protect,her—addressed_a few general 
expressions of compliment and apology to the 
company, and saluting them with a regal cour- 
tesy, threw one angry look at Thurot, and dis- 
ed with her lovely charge from the 
ment. It was to Carleton as if light and 
" life had departed with the fair young creature, 
and he returned to his prison house, with as 
little feeling of thought or purpose as if he had 
become an inanimate automaton. The draw- 
ing of bolt and bar as it grated on his ear, re- 
stored him to consciousness. Never before had 
captivity appeared so thoroughly odious, never 
was he so fiercely at war with what he now 
thought his own mad resolution to endure it. 
Thus passed his night in complaints and regrets 
and self-reproaches, and he had but just sunk 
inte a light and unrefreshing sleepy when he 
was roused by the sound of wheels and the loud 
and reiterated explosions, (as they might be 
termed) of a postillion’s whip. His heart smote 
him as if this were the announcement of some 
new calamity,sand when, some short time af- 
ter, a note was placed in his hand, it was with 
an effort of desperate resolution that he at last 
sought to learn its contents. The writer was 
Thurot, who said in a few words: 

“‘[ write at Dieppe, from which I have just 
learned I must part thismoment. Your packet 
for Ireland is already on its way. When the 
answer reaches you, if I am unable to arrange 
better, and am not at hand, write, as you 
would to me, to the Vicomte de Mortagne, 
Rue Vaugirard, Paris. He is prepared for your 
communicating with him. Suffer him to Jibe- 
rate you on parole. I cannot think your friends 
or yourself so mad as to refuse freedom, and 
I know the vicomte so well as to be assured 
he will make the terms as light to you as I 
should myself be happy to make them. 

*° Yours, THUROT. 


‘““Madame La Tante, and one far fairer and 
kinder-hearted, start for Paris by the conveyance 
of which | avail myself to send you this hasty 
scrawl.” 

Thurot kept his word faithfully, and in due 
time Carleton had such a reply to his letter as 
might naturally be anticipated. Had we more 
space and less matter, we might expatiate on 
the manner in which Trish friends received his 
communication, but cireumstanced as our story 
is, we have no time for such an indulgence. It 
is sufficient to observe that Carleton was ad- 
vised to-avail himself of freedom on the profter- 
ed terms, was provided with ample means of 
rendering his banishment light, and was as- 
sured, that his friends were actively endeavor- 
ing to have its duration shortened. 

ty 
COR AGP Wn: Vat. 
ATHASSEL ABBEY. 
“Tr was a vast and venerable pile ; 

So old, it seemed only not to fall; 

Yet strength was pillared in each mossy aisle— 
Monastic dome! condemned to uses vile,” 
Byron. 

“Ea fuggire tanta ingiuria, e tanta noja della fortu- 
na, niuna via ci veggio da lei essere stata lasciasta a per- 
ta, se non la virtQ de’ nostri animie delle nostre destre, 
nelle quali aver ci convien le spade.” —G1ovanni Boc- 
CACAO. 


_ Auruoven the reader has, no doubt, divined 
the agency to which the abduction of Carleton 
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should be ascribed, he may be better pleased to 
derive his knowledge of the affair from a re- 
cital of facts, than from the surmises of his 
fancy. We shall endeavor, with all possible 
brevity, to satisfy him; but we must proceed 
in order, and first must take the reader to a 
ruin in the south of Ireland, more venerable 
than the Manoir of Ango. 2 

The ruins of Athassel Abbey, even at this 
day, bear testimony to its ancient grandeur. 
Ninety years ago they were far more consid- 
erable, and in so much better preservation, that 
they often afforded habitable shelter to wan- 
dering pilgrims and others, whose habits ef 
piety or thought placed them beyond the influ- 
ence of the superstitious or religious fears 
which exercise dominion over the multitude. 
The sainted of years long passed away were 
said to visit in the night season its venerable 
inclosure ; and none. but the saintly of more 
degenerate times, it was thought, could dare 
with safety to profane with even the least sin- 
ful breath that mortals breathe, the spectral de- 
votions of buried martyrs and confessors. The 
abbey was seated most happily on the banks of 
the fae river Suir, and in a fertile and lovely 
valley, protected by an inclosure of green hills 
from the winds of the east and north; but 
from the various points of view at which the 
ruins were visible, imparting a poetical and a 
moral interest to a landscape, which without 
them would have been, even in itssolitude, gay. 

On a night, some short time after that event- 
ful day, when Purcell had been detected in his 
treachery, he was standing on one of those emi- 
nences by which a prospect of the abbey was 
commanded, leaning against a pile of stones, 
which commemorated a very flagitious murder, 
—and, as it would seem, absorbed in contem- 
plation. 

The practice of rearing these rude memorials 
appears to have been long since discontinued 
in Ireland ; but throughout the greater part of 
the last century it was very generally observed. 
The spot where a murder had been perpetrated 
was marked out asa memento to the living. 
Each passer-by added a stone to the heap, and 
consecrated the addition by muttering a prayer 
fer the soul prematurely sent before the Judge 
of all men to be rewarded according to the 
deeds done in the body. 

By the side of one of those testimonies of a 
murder perpetrated, and with a fell purpose of 
murder in his heart, stood Purcell, and gazed. 
The crescent moon was visible in the opposite 
quarter of the heavens above the hill by which 
the ruins were sheltered. _ Its ight was faintly 
cast upon the broken summits of the moulder- 
ing structure, and fell tremblingly in partial il- 
lumination on the gentle river, the only thing 
audible in this breathless night. It was a hght 
congenial ‘to the scene, ministering between 
the memorials of the days of old and the mind 
capable of being interested in them. The demon 
in Pureell’s breast did not depart before its 
solemnizing influence; but it shrunk for a mo- 
we into the darkest recesses of his malignant 

eart. 

Intent on the contemplation of the more dis- 
tant objects, he was not aware that he had him- 
self excited an interest, that of curiosity at 
least, in another wayfarer of the night; and yet 
he constituted no ordinary feature of that por- 
tion of the landscape to which he belonged. 
The wan light of the moon fell directly upon 
him, and on the dread monument at his side. 
He had not certainly the aspect of an “ arch- 
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angel ruined ” or restored ; but his countenance 
wore a sinister character ; malignant passions 
had left deep traces there ; and, however hu- 
miliating the confession may be, for human 
eyes, the darker passions, if set off by an ex- 
— of a strong will and a stem resolve 
ave a species of painful attraction. Purcel 
_and the mound at his side were harmonized in 
the faded light which showed them. Murder 
might well claim them both as her own—the 
one her witness, the other her ready minister. 

Some such thoughts passed through the mind 
of a person who, having ascended the eminence 
on which Purcell stood, occupied himself for a 
few seconds in a silent survey of him. Finding 
that he was unobserved or unnoticed, he com- 
menced in a brusque tone : : J 

“¢ Hilloa, sir. May a stranger wish you the 
time of the night without offence ?’ 

“T am on my lawful business,” cried Pur- 
cell, startled out of his revery. ‘*‘ No man has 
authority to question me.” 

““Not I, surely,” said the stranger. ‘‘I have 
neither authority nor wish to question you, 
whether you belong to the earth or the sky ; 
but perhaps you’d have the civility to let me 
pass. My way lies through that gap.” 

Purcell in ‘silence stepped aside; and the 
stranger, passing him, entered upon a path 
which conducted toward therwin. He pursued 
his way slowly, and soon, hearing steps behind 
him, turned, and found that Pureell followed 
closely in his track. Seeing this he halted, 
and, placing a hand within the breast of his 

coat, quietly waited till his pursuer reached 
him. He was in stature much shorter than 
Purcell; but his bearing was that of one who 
would not shrink from a personal encounter 
with him. Purcell’s purpose, however, seemed 
peaceful. He continued on his course without 
speaking, or otherwise noticing the wayfarer, 
than to see that he kept abreast of him, as the 
stranger resumed his march immediately on 
being passed. For some short time they walked 
in silenee side by side. At last the stranger 
said : 
“Tt would seem as if our journey lay the 
same way ?” 8 

“That may be, and all the while we may 
not be friends,” was the reply. i : 

“Tt have no design upon your friendship, I 
can assure you.” t z 

“ And I have no friendship to waste.” _ 

Again there was a sence of some minutes. 
The footfalls of the two kept time together, as 
they walked in suspicious companionship. The 
stranger broke the silence : 

«“The moon,” sald he, ‘ 
Jast quarter.” ; 

Purcell stood still, and paused for a second, 
now, for the first time, looking into his com- 
panion’s face. He answered : — 

“They that know most of things above, say 
it would be better for the stars if there was no 
moon at all.” 

“How are the stars concerned ?” _ y 

‘All who can see, say that they shine bright- 
er when the moon laives their way.” 

The stranger was a moment silent. He re- 
sumed : 

‘That is a queer thought about the moon 
and stars. Better think of ourselves. Isn’t it 
better for us to have the moon’s light for our 
guide, when she is like the white cockade of 
the sky, than to be dependent on such specks 
as these above us?” — 

‘They that are wise say no. 


is, I believe, in its 
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moon is good for strangers: Oppressors and 
foreigners walk by its light. Sons of Sive Ul- 
tagh can find their way by the.stars.> 

‘* Brothers ean walk in friendship without 
the light of either.” ea, 

The two strangers clasped hands, and pur- 
sued their way without further distrust. The 
dialogue in which they had been mutually con- 
ciliated was ae more than a series of 
pass-words, shghtly disguised in the forms of 
expression, but substantially conformable to a 
given model, and rendered more unequivocal 
by accompanying gestures. Assured by the in- 
terchange of confidence, they pursued their 
way toward the ruin, silegt for the most part, 
but no longer distrustful of each other. 

They were not. the only wayfarers of the 
night in the path through which they walked, 
at least there were other voices than their own 
occasionally audible; and uniformly as they 
came to any point where the path swerved 
from its course, or communicated with a road 
from some other direction, they found them- 
selves challenged, although the speaker was not 
visible. The language was Irish. 5; 

_ ** Stop, neighbors. It’s a late hour for travel- 
ling, God and St. Patrick bless you.” 

“* Some travelling,” was the answer, “‘is bet- 
ter when the hour is late.” 

‘*Ts it from far you’re coming %”? 

“* Ulster is a good way off from here ; tis 
nearer to Scotland.” 

«Will the harvest be good there 2” 

“Ves, when ’tis saved.” 

“* Pass on, fnends.” 

_ The last glimmer of the waning moon faded 
from the summits of the ruined tower as they 
entered within the broken walls; and the whole 
extensive ruin, ‘‘from turret to foundation- 
stone,” was left, as it were, to its repose: but 
it was only to the repose of nature, the dark- 
ness congenial to decay, that the venerable ru- 
ins were restored. There was human and pas- 
sionate life within. Groups of men were dis- 
persed in various directions throughout the 
dismantled courts and cloisters. Amorg these 
Purcell and his companion mingled, and wait- 
ed with them the commencement of proceed- 
ings, 1a which numbers from places far distant 
had assembled to take a part. 

They did not wait long. A light became 
visible in a sheltered corner-of the ruin. _ It 
soon diffused itself to a greater extent, showing 
umagery on the mouldering walls, broken arch- 
es, fallen columns, and carved stones with 
which the ground was strewn, but leaving the 
more elevated portions of the ruins in dark- 
ness. ‘The moment the first faint ray of light 
was discemmed, there was a movement toward 
it. As its influence spread, the movement be- 
came general, and currents of human life, com- 
posed of beings with concentrated passions m 
their hearts, and yet perfectly orderly and si- 
lent, set in toward. the point whence the hght 
proceeded. It was little less than marvellous, 
so large a multitude, at such an hour, in sucha 
place, and with such purposes in their hearts, 
passing through nave and choir, which once had 
echoed to the midnight voice of sacred melo- 
dies—through nave and choir, beneath which 
remains of sainted men were mouldering—and 
through these monuments of many a pious life, 
over these receptacles of the pious dead, awa- 
kening no echo, giving forth no sound, exeept 
that faint voice with which earth acknowledged 
the governed, and one might almost say timid, 
pressure of a multitude ‘moving delicately.” 
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The little wig Ito which the, assémbled 
foups were attracted was, it might be said, 
inclosed on every side and in every part. The 
( rds pe atid the hangings of ivy within 
and without were so close and thick, that all 
apertures in the walls, whether windows, or 
fi ste time; were effectually covered, 











ds to be almost impervious to the sun ; 
His, when the groups were assembled, an 
he conttivance which had served for a door 

was aglaced, the chapel became a secure shel- 
tet, affording as much convenience as the party 
oceupyiiig it required, and not likely to betray 
thei by ati indiscteet revelation of the “ useful 
hight.” ia 

The assembly whith thronged the chapel con- 
sisted of persons who all bore commissions in 
thé ariiy which was to be employed in restor- 
ing the Stuarts to the British throne, and who 
held office also in the secret society which was 
organized for the same purpose. Th it 
ageticy, it is well known, was two-fold. Mili- 
taty, for all whose priticiples were decided, and 
who wete teady to engage in the game of war ; 
holding out the attraction of mystery, and the 
protiiise of tecoridite knowledge to those who 
might by such iifluences be drawn in to take a 
part with conspirators. Both agencies were 
eminently useful—the one tuming physical 
strength to thé best account, and preparing for 
the favorable wioment when! a bold effort 
might-win success ; the other providing a re= 
treat in the event of. disaster; giving perma- 
nence to asystem which might otherwise petish 


by a,shoek, and extending its authority over. 


oof against it, 
St appedtance, 


minds which would have been 
had it présented to them, at its 
an aspect of danger. g i 
nently useful; offering mystery to the enthusi- 
asts of thought; war to the men of action, 
keeping an diniy in readinesss to contend for 
victory; and a society organized; so long as it 
might be necessary to give interest to inaction; 
ot if the ruin of defeat was to be averted. 

The systém was judiciously planned and ad- 
ministered. Thé masses, who were to coiisti- 
tite its physical force; were left wholly ignor- 
ant Of its final object. They were sworn to be 
secret; obediént, atid ready ; but a more effee- 
tual security was taken (by the advice of a 
master spirit whom we have already notited) 
for kééping them sécret than an oath could 
-give—that of never ititrusting them with ampler 

iiowledge than of the enterprise in which they 
were immediately to be engaged: Associates 
of thé same class could mutually recognise each 
other by sigiis arid pass-words ; but they knew 
of tlie degtée above them, only those who held 
aithority i their owh compaity of section ; and 
thus it fell out; that the confessions of some in 


the humblér walks of the conspiracy lad the | 


effect of disarming public suspicion: They 
were wholly ignorant of the nature and objects 
of the organization of which they were mem- 
bets ; and mariy who heard of their confessions 
eatié to the conelusion that the designs of that 
eonspitacy, at which timid men took alarm, 
‘wete ho deeper than were iiitrusted to its hum- 
blest instriinients. - 

The meeting at the abbey was compbsed ot 
leaders from every part of a very extensive dis- 
trict, atid its appearance was characterized by 
novordinary variety; There were husbandmen; 
farmers of the wealthier classes, rough in thei 
beating arid attire, 
pretension t6 wealth ii the abundance and lux- 


ury of their garhients, meh clad in ample coats, | 


‘over their fell of natnral hair. 


The Jacobite. 





Both agencies were emi-s 


him, to extend the organization. 
return with satisfactory intelligence, an 


but not without a species of 
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with ldrge-flapped vests and heavy silver- 
mounted whips, and wearing unpowdered wigs 
ir. There were 
men of bold aspect and well set up figure; whose 
carriage and countenance scarcely tieeded the 
confirmation of a certain precision of gait and 
dregg,to proclaim them soldiers—men who had 
served. There were shopkeepers and trades- 
men from the towns; persons whom the, daily 
necessities of appearing in a fair light before 
their customers hed habituated to something of 
an imposing character in their dress and man- 
ner, but yet who dared not encroach on the 
luxuty of attire which was appropriated to the 
gentlemen of their time ; and there were, here 
aiid there, peeping out of the duskier crowd, 
some stray offsets of higher life, young men— 
squanderers and swaggerers, with curled locks, 
and showy attire, andready oaths—young men; 
whose misdeeds had alienated them from 
friends and home, and who staked their lives 
and honor in the game of treason with the same 
reckless prodigality as they had already played 
away, in niore ordinary gambling, their pro- 
perties and their credit. se 

A crowd, composed of such materials; 
thronged the chapel up to the altar steps; on 
which stood a man of tall stature, a dignitary 
in the mystic order of the Rouge Croix, and 
now an agent for the house of Stuart in Trelanid, 
the Signor Barbarini, to receive them: His 
features were passive aud inscrutable ; hisivoice 
deep and thrilling; and although there was 
something in the character of his countenance 
which would beseem a mystic rather than a 
conspirator, yet there was neither in his man- 
ner nor his expression dreaminess or niystery. 
He was to all appearance ore who had subdued 
himself to the necessity of being a practical 
man—grave in manner and sedate in speech— 
soberly confident in his expectations, and rest- 
ing his hopes of sticcess on the elements on 
which men ordinarily place reliance—union, 
order, discipline, fidelity, and the physical foree 
of numbers. He had come, as he said, com- 
missioned by France to acquire exact informa- 
tion of the extent to which loyal men had 
united, and, so far as opportunity was given 
He hoped to 
ven- 
tured to assure the meeting that. the Frerich 
emissaries who came next would be men at 
arms. This it was in theit power to insure by 
showing that the partyalready formed in Ire- 
Jand was strong enough to justify the. crown 
of France.in giving them effectual assistance. 
After gratifying his audience by such views as 
he thought it expedient to give of the French, 
court, and the deep interest it felt in the for- 
tunes and struggles of Irelatid; he proceeded to 
luquire into particulars respecting the state of 
organization in the immediate district. The 
result seemed abundantly satisfactory: The 
number of 'petsons enrolled and swoin was 
very considerable, their discipliné progressing 
favorably ; they ‘were, to no small extent 
armed; and their zeak had been. manifested 
by the regularity andthe amount of their pecu- 
nlary payments to the national fund; State- 
ments of the strength and condition of the so- 
ciety were now examined by him with the art 
of a man of business; and his conipliments and 
congratulations upon them. were .prohounced 
with the grace of a man of the world. He then 


| renewed the signs and pass-words of the society 


—gave instructions as to the principle on whie 
its incidental affairs should be conducted—re- 
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plied to [prow applications for advice in mat- 
ters of difficulty, which had been recently ad- 
dressed to him—and appointed a place and ime 
_ for the next meeting, at which he hoped to 
have a communication to make of the very 
deepest importance. : é 
_ ‘And now,” said he, “has any member 
aug to propose for the good of the society ” 
~ . Such was the form preliminary to the disso- 
hition of each meeting. The president, after 
proposing it, remained for a momient to await 
an answer, and collecting it from the silence 
which was generally observed, disinissed the 
assembly. 
This might the answet was different. A 
bustle was heard in the crowd, as of some per- 
son pressing téward the front; and presently 
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: —that was the disgrace”—and 
he patised and strt ele his forehead—* But that 
wasn’t the worst disgrace. What was wotse 2 
Tt was worse to be chased otit of my enemy’s 
house like a beggar or a thief; and that’s what 
I suifered for the cause. There was a spy upon 
me—a tell-tale—a treacherous liar, Of allthis 
Taecuse Archibald Ryan. He disgraced me, 
and he disabled me. Hete’s my hard’ on the 
blessed altar—here’s my heart,” (tearing open 
his waisteoat,) “naked before God. May my > 
hand drop off, my tongue rot, aid’ my head be 
cursed—may every meniber of my body be 
shrunk and shaking—may I be a trernbling ex- 
ample to the world, and accursed, aiid without 
the rites, without absolution or hope whew I 
die—if it isn’t the thruth I spake. Justice 





That wast 





Purcell’s elevated head became conspicuous, as | agdiiist Archy Ryan of Clerihan.” 


he cried out in his High stridulous voice : 
“*t—T have ifitch to say. I have to claim 
justice from the nieéting for the society and 
myself.” 
“Is the brothier’s proposition,” Said ———, 
*“orne which cannot with advatitage be de- 
ferred ?” 


. * Deferred !” retorted Purcell, ina scream of 


defiance. ‘No; disgrace and danger, when 
were they patient or accommodating ?” 

** Make way,” said the president. ‘Advance, 
brother, and speak from the steps of the altar— 
speak with thie feeling of truth aud collected- 
ness, which the altar should inspire.” 

To judge by the ait and aspect of Pur@ell, as 
he pressed forward to the tribune, this admoni- 
tidh Was not supetiliious. There was a_trium- 


Murrhurs of assent were breakitig forth from 
the assembly, when a young man ih tlie garb 
of a gentleman started up, and criéd out pas- 
Sionately : ' ; 

‘*1 say justice for Archibald Ryan. Justice 
ought to be done for one side as well as to 
another. Is it while Ryan’s brother is in a 
dungeon for the good catise—and he has no 
relation or friend to spéak for him here—that 
we should condemn him without a heariiig 2 
I have heard a good deal about the good done 
to our cause by watching for scraps of secret 
intelligence, by going into a great family, and 
receiving benefits there, aiid playing the spy. 
Every man to his taste—that’s not mine. I 
like better the man that never demeanéd him- 
self to be anythiug but what he was, and that 


phant malice in hisiiiicouth face, which changed | was able to serve his country, without disgra- 


ts expression from the grotesque to the terrible. 
e looked like one who had seized upon the 


cing himselfor his nanie. I like the man that 
has been fightitig instead of spying, working 


helpless object of his immitigablé hatred, ard | hard and suffering much instead of lying soft, 
paused to task his ingenuity for the deadliest | aid eating and drinking of the best, and pre- 


vengeance. 

The silence, when le had reached the sta- 
tion, and prepated to speak, was awful. Had 
the chapel been wholly deserted, the stillness 
could not have beeti more profound; and to 
look round upon a mass of eager countenances, 
and riot to catch even a murmur of the faintest 
breathing, has a very subdued effect upon an 
observer. ; ; i : 

Purcell opened his mouth to spéak, and it 
seemed as if the effort was abortive. Again 
and again he gasped, and uttered no sound ; 
and yet the dreadful malignity of his look, and 
the manifestation of an unconquerable resolve 
3 overcome all pliysical or nervous weakness, 
cept Up the excited attention of the assembly. 
At length utterance found its var ee 

“ Here stand I, Edmond Purcell, for the first 

time in my life an accuser. ho I am is not 
to be said now. If any brother can say that I 
eyer turned iny back on danger whieh it was 
my place to go forward, tell out my disgrace 
yiow. If any,brother can say that ] was ever 
false or faithless to a true peda eae hihi 
prove it, and.cry shame uponme, Isthereany 
ee say ‘Ill I did it” (No; no.) Well, 
ma true brother. What am I more than 
others? Is there anybody here that. knows ? 
Does nobody. remember the meetings that 
were to be at Holy Cross, at Hoare Abbey, at 
Greenane? Does nobodv remember low the 
brothers were warned, and how the Sassenachs 
were disapponited 2? Had anything to.do mit? 
“You bigs —you had. Mary a time you 
ve good warnm’.” . : { 
a Vell, how. did I get it? By stooping down 
to be a mayiiial in the house of an enemy. 


tending friendship and service, while acting an 
eneiny aiid a spy. I hke James Ryan better 
than Edinond Purcell; and I say, for the sake 
of the brave fellow in jail, let his brother have 
justice—let Purcell and he tell their story face 
to face at the next meeting—and then let the 
devil, if he chooses, have the one that isguilty.” 
“ And here,” Cried out a voice, “stands 
James Ryan, n6 longer in prison, to back you, 
Buck Farrell, and to say, thank you heartily 
for remembering me?’ and making his way 
through the crowd, he stretched forth his hand 
to grasp his defender’s.. ‘““Here stands Janes 
Ryan to answer for his brother, and to ced that 
Lif he has shamed his family, the family will fiiid 
in itself the man to do jistice on him.” 
Purcell recoghized the yoice and air of his 
companion to the abbey. He saw, too, that 
the sense of the meeting was in favor of Far- 
rell’s proposition, aid with an ill grace he ac- 
quiésced in it. ; j 
The president was in the act of pronouncing 
the valediction, after which the assembly was 
to disperse, when suddenly, and with 4 loud 
crash, 4 dobt which gave entrance to the chapel 
fell déwh, and i the vacant space two forms 
were visible, the most tnwelcome that could 
be présented to the meeting—those of Sir 
Thomas Brasier atid Garrett Neville. The 
ctowd within the chapel had their faces tured 
toward the altar steps, on which theit president 
was standihs directly opposite to the invaded 
entrance. THe. Sidden noise alarmed them; 
and it certainly did not lessei theit disorder, 
when they looked round, to be confronted by 
the stern visage of thé dreaded baronet, aid by 
his scaréely less fortnidable associate. Fora 
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moment the whole party stood motionless, and 
Brasier, with igs deep and powerful voice, 
called on the- multitude to surrender; but, 
seeing that the person on the altar steps was 
moving toward an aperture in the wall, at 
some little distance on his right hand, the two 
itlemen, leaving their posts at the door, ad- 
edas rapidly astheywere able to securehim. 
In the same moment the lights in the inclo- 
‘sure were extinguished, and there was a rush 










’ of many persons to escape through the unoccu- 


pied doorway. Their advance, however, was 
not more impetuous than their recoil. The 
invaders had come prepared for all contingen- 
cies; and no sooner had they left the doorway 
free, than a strong military party became visi- 
ble through the opening in the glare of torch- 
light. Escape thus cut off, the fugitives in in- 
tention rushed back, and showed that if their 
first thought had been for themselves, their 


second was to cover if possible the retreat of 


theirdirector. Thus the two magistrates found 
their progress impeded, and saw the stranger, 
who was manifestly their great object, on the 
point of escaping, for they knew not where the 
passage in the wall he was approaching might 
have its issue. Brasier was struggling with all 
his uncommon strength against numbers who 
pressed so closely upon him that he could not 
draw his sword. In the first moment that he 
felt himself impeded he levelled a pistol at the 
stranger, and called out aloud: ; 

** Stand, or I fire.” 

But in the moment he was in the act of pull- 
ing the trigger his arm was disturbed, and the 
discharge was harmless. It was likely to have 
its eflect however. Some of the men by whom 
Neville had been withstood tuned toward his 
more dreaded companion; and, availing him- 
self of the opportunity, he shook himself free 
by a violent effort from his remaining oppo- 
nents, and sprang forward to the altar. The 
stranger had just passed through the opening in 
the wall, when Neville, crying out—‘ You 
shall not escape me,” rushed forward to follow. 
As if summoned by the sound of his voice, a 
form appeared at the aperture. Although the 
light within the chapel had been extinguished, 
the strong glare of the torches bore by the 
military party penetrated the inclosure, and 
rendered objects discernible throughout its 
whole extent. As the figure showed itself, 
Neville was, as it were, arrested in his rapid 
course, and rooted to the earth; but when it 
bent toward him, and spoke some words ina 
voice faint almost as a whisper, he was wholly 
overcome, and uttering one loud ery, sunk 
motionless on the ground. 

Meanwhile a violent struggle was carried on 
all around. The conspirators did not come to 
the place of meeting armed. There were from 
time to time assemblies at which weapons were 
worn; but there were also some at which it 
was held prudent and necessary, in compliance 
with the exigencies of the times, to attend un- 
armed. ‘This was one of them. If the conspi- 
rators were, however, without any weapons 
deadlier than cudgels, the military outside the 
chapel were unable to use their firearms, from 
which friends as well as enemies were liable to 
suffer. Some of the latter had seized Brasier, 
crying out that he must share their dangers, and 
die with them if they perished. Others had 
ascended through passages in the wall, and 
soon became bold enough to hurl down stones 
on the military, who, without word of com- 
mand, fired upward on the assailants. Cries of 
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wounded men followed the report, and mingled 
with its prolonged echoes. Then Brasier raised 
his powerful voice, calling on the military to 
advance ; and in the same moment he heaved 
off the living load which pressed upon him, and 
was standing erect as the soldiers entered. The 
struggle was now soon over. Some of the con- 
spirators, as well as their chief, had escaped ; 
others submitted; and Brasier saw a large 
number of prisoners fettered, and surrounded 
by a sufficient guard. He then sought his asso- 
ciate, whom he found restored to conscious- 
ness, but still feeble, and bleeding freely from 
a wound in the temple. 





CHAPTER XIX. 


REVELATIONS AT GARRETSTOWN. 
“ OQ, Lhave passed a miserable night, 
So full of fearful dreams of ugly sights, 
That as I am a Christian faithful man, 
I would not spend another such a night, 
Though ’twere to buy a world of happy days ; 
So full of dismal terror was the time.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Garret Nrevize had suffered severely ; but 
he was aman in whom a strong will prevailed 
over bodily weakness, and he was able to ride 
home to his house, where he was accompanied 
by Sir Thomas Brasier and the military party. 
The prisoners were lodged in a place of secu- 
rity, and the soldiers provided with the means 
of making themselves comfortable, in ample, 
if not the most commodious, offices. Anowier 
man in Neville’s circumstances, who had suf- 
fered like him, would have claimed the privi- 
lege of an invalid, and sought the assistance of 
a physician. Such was not the custom of 
Garretstown. The virtues and vices of its 
proprietors were of a masculine character, and 
the habits of its present master had such an 
influence over him, that he would suffer more 
from enduring the restraint, and (what he 
would aekke, |) the efleminacy of a sick room, 
than he was likely to benefit from its repose. 

The dining hall of Garretstown, in which he 
entertained his company, if it were not em- 
bellished by the refinements of modern luxury 
had an air and aspect sufficiently dignified an 
imposing. It was a spacious and lofty apart- 
ment, wainscotted with dark oak, which con- 
trasted well with the crimson damask curtains, 
and with the profuse display of gold and silver 
plate, arranged in beaufets, in a manner well 
calculated to exhibit with good effect the mas- 
sive forms and elaborate chasing of the various 
articles. The walls were hung round with 
portraits, some not destitute of pretension as 
works of art, all valuable as family memorials 5 
the antique frames of some bearing coronets, 
to attest the instances in which the Neville 
race were connected with the peerage by alli- 
ance or blood—and some representing the 
bodily presence of Nevilles, on whom no title 
which monarch could give had the power to 
confer additional honor. At one extremity of 
the apartment was erected a marble chimney, 
piece of towering altitude, reciting in the va- 
rious arms and quarterings with which it was 
decorated, a heraldic history of the Neville 
race, and beneath the protection of this allego- 
rical pile, an ample hearth was opened, and 
logs of wood heaped largely together, were 
blazing cheerfully. In the neighborhood of 
this social provision, and extending somewhat 
beyond the limits of the long tables, was a 
Turkey carpet of crimson ground, at either ex- 
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tremity of which the flooring of dark polished 
oak was exténsively visible. The curtains 
drooped their heavy folds in voluminous mas- 
~ ses to the floor, and the drapery was, all round 
the apartment, suspended over lances, not such 
as an upholsterer would furnish, but real in- 
struments-of death—remembranees of well- 
—fought fields, where Nevilles had borne them- 
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an anger more unpardoning than his guest ex- 
perienced. ree changed his dress: and i- 
moved all stains of blood and appearance of 
disorder; but he had suffered muchy was mani- | 
festly feeble, and the black patch with which 
the wound on his forehead was covered, made 
the extreme paleness of his face more con- 
spicuous: one of timid character would be. 


selves not ingloriously. This was a fantasy of 
Garret Neville’s father, who often took occa- 
sion to be reminded by the bright gleaming of 
their highly polished heads, of days and fields 
where their occupation was less peaceful than 
the service they rendered now. It was a foi- 
ble, perhaps, but both his sons, even the pre- 
sent proprietor, respected it. 

The supper table had been deserted by most 
of its guests—some of the country gentry re- 
turning to their homes, and the military officer 
in command thinking it a matter of prudence 
to visit his party. The three persons who 
seemed to hold it as-a duty not to forsake the 
board, were Sir Thomas Brasier, the host, Mr. 
Neville, and his convenient friend or relative, 
Miles. 

Yet, although they lingered in the banquet 
hall, there was little that beseemed a banquet 
in their countenances or manner. They satat 
a small table placed before the ample hearth, 
and lighted by the blaze of massive pieces of 
ash, which threw a warm and cheerful gleam 
over the party and their immediate neighhbor- 
hood, on the supper table,-which stood apart, 
retaining still relics of the recent feast, and on 
the dark oak wainscotting of the ample hall, 
and the portraits, its most valued ornaments. 

The circumstances were calculated to min- 
ister muchto the cheerfulness of a social party, 
and yet the trio were not cheerful. The two 
persons of consequence wore the air of men 
who had been frustrated in some design of mo- 
ment, and the third individual, Miles, however 
rude and unimaginative he may have been, 
had learned the lesson which the dullest of his 
class have sense enough to acquire, that when 
his superiors are depressed, the dependant, un- 
less he has wit and skill enough to amuse 
them, must not dare to seem gay. r 

«We have made a bad night’s work of it, 
Neville,” said Brasier, ‘‘there is only one 
compensation—we may place some reliance 
on that informer. But to be within a few pa- 
ces of the incendiary we have been so long 
tracking out, and to fail when he was actually 
in our hands—it was a misfortune.”? ; 

Neville was silent, and the satellite, Miles, 
interposed with some commonplace observa- 
tion. It did not satisfy the baronet, who 
seemed resolved that his host should not con- 
verse by deputy. gc ¢ 

< ee cede in that opinion, Neville ?’ 
said he. 

Neville started from a momentary abstrac- 
tionto.ask: | 

** What opinion ?”’ 5 

‘That men who plot treason have sometimes 
fortunate escapes. 1 think that was the sub- 
stance of your observation, Mr. Miles—was it 
not?’ : Seti, 

Before Miles could answer, his superior in- 
terposed, and said : : 

“Let us not employ the tim 
discussing the aphorism; but pray excuse me 
for a moment’s absence of mind. My head 
was just now throbbing so, that I could hardly 
hear your words.” : 

Neville’s appearance might hay 


e in disputing or 


¢ disarmed 


apt to style it alarming. He did not seem, 
however, to feel alarm for himself, at least 
none was discernible in his behavior. 

“Fill your glass, Sir Thomas,” said he, 
“and pardon me if I avail myself of rather a 
strong potation. The Ratifia, Miles—fill—no, 
not that—the large glass.” 

Miles obeyed; his patron dashed off the — 
brimming goblet, and although its. contents 
were of very great strength, laid down the cup — 
with composure, and exhibited no symptom 
whatever of being overcome or disturbed. 

“Repeat to Sir Thomas the story you told 
me; the report that I was about to Feave Gar- 
retstown.” 

“* One of the parties,” said Miles, ‘‘T pinkea 
for his pains; picked a quarrel with him at the 
ball, and took some blood from his right arm. 
Another chatterer, Buck Farrell——”’ 

‘* He; too, escaped us to-night,” said Brasier ; 
**Isaw him in the abbey; but was not sorry 
the poor devil took himself off. He means to 
rid the country of his presence they say. For 
my part, I never will prevent such emigrations: 
let them give what crabbed name they please 
to the matter, and so make it an offence. I 
will never have any other feeling toward the 
enemy that joins his friends abroad, rather 
than execute their treasons here at home, than 
the feeling that the fellow ought to be en- 
couraged. Bon voyage to the Buck ; but what 
is this report, sir,”—turming to Miles—** which 
you accuse them of spreading V’ 

“They say, Sir Thomas, that Mr. Neville is 
about to give up this place, and if he cannot 
geta tenant, to leave it to the ghosts that haunt 
it; that’s what the black-mouthed rascals dare 
to sav.” 

**Do you hear that, Brasier ?’ said Neville. 

“1 do; but not for the first time: the thing 
is talked of as generally as any other folly.” 

Neville paused a moment, leaned back in his 
chair, shading his face with his hand. After a 
short pause, he raised his head, and looking 
his guest steadily in the face— 

«Sir Thomas Brasier,” said he, “do you 
believe in such things ?” 

«No, truly ; the man must have a very ca- 
pacious swallow who can take in Irish rumors. 
‘Where would be one’s peace of mind with such 
contradictions warring in him 

** You do not understand me,” said Neville ; 
‘*T do not ask you to believe in rumors; but if 
you have faithsin ghosts, in apparitions of dead 
men ?” ; ; 

Brasier stared at his host in silence, as if he 
would explore his thoughts. The first expres- 
sion of his countenance was inquiry ; surprise 
succeeded, and finally the impassive character 
habitual to his countenance was resumed, 

**T had anurse, I remember,” said he, ‘* who 
had an assortment of ghost stories.” 

* Sir Shomas,”’ said Neville, manning him~ 
self, as it were, to go through a difficult duty, 
“there are stories to be told that some of us 
would jest at—and they are true,” added he, in 
a voice sunk almost to a whisper—“ yes, sir, 
they are true. This house could tell some: 
you would mock at them; and though I was 
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ois oF, Sitnple, they have 


almost diaiti sori aiid life from me.’ | 
‘Permit the, Neville, to ring. He wants. 
ier to Miles: “ sa ds been 
ovight to-day ; a good sleep will 


t so likely as you think, Brasier, 
é f you are weary, do not let me de- 
din you ; bit I should wish to speak to you, 
if you aré not indisposéd tohear. Imay Hever 
feel the same iticlindtion dgain.” _ 
“‘T have no wish to retire,” said Brasier ; 
FF my concern Was alberiiet on your account.” 
.  Ttwas misplaced. Don’t go, Miles; what 
Thave to say may be spoken before you—you 
can Confirm it. Hedp on,some logs—let us 
have inore Burgundy.” i 
Tiie little pause, while these orders were in 
process of execution, was 4 telief to Neville, 
although it was evident there was a feverish 
restlessness about hit, Which could not be ap- 
peased, until his disclosure, whatever it was 
to be, was made. When the fire blazed up, 
and. glasses were tépleriished from ihe fresh 
bottle, hesdid—_ ae Ai 
* Sir Thomas Brasier, 1 am about to leave 
this house. Real or unreal, there are things in 
it that I cannot live with. - They may be ilu- 
sions, they may be deceptions; they are worse 
than death to me. If they are-the work of ai 
enemy, in this world,” said he, sinking his 
voice, “in another, what can be miore dread- 
ful than to have your foe at your side, taking 
your home a hell, and for twelve years of af- 
iction, to fail in every effort to seize upon 
pint 2 Oh! for.one moment’s conflict with 
this tormentor, if he be human, Some braiidy, 
Miles; you don’t forget that ni 
came to rouse you out of sleep ?”” 
* And wide awake youfound me. I remem- 
ber the night well. It left its mark upon me.” 
_ **T believe, Brasier, you. ate aware of the 
unhappy estrangement I lived. in for imany 
years Poin my whole family. I was a school- 
oy when I first left my father’s house, and 
L never slept under its roof, except with the 
feelings of a stranger guest, until it was my 
own. I remind you of this, to convince you 
that there were no such feelings of tenderness 
in my heart, as would dispose me to act the 
visionary, i took possession of the property, 
because it was my right to do so, and when 
the heir, my brother’s child; was recovered, I 
atranged to insure his rights, without any pain 
or trouble in the thought that I was to be my- 
self ploset. So much for my dispositions.” 
‘They were applauded through the whole 
country,” said Brasiet. ‘‘ J remember often 
hearing of the frankness and grace of your sur- 
render, and the loyalty with which you enacted 
viceroy over the young heir.” i 
“Well, let that pass; you attended at my 
poor brother’s funeral—you remember it. It 
was natural that I should feel; whatever dif- 
ferences and dissensions there had been be- 
tween my brother and me, I considered as now 
juried in his premature grave. It was impos- 
sible not to feel a natural sotrow; but there 
was nothing to subdue or weaken me. Shortly 
after this, the boy, Edward Marmaduke Nev- 
ille, Was found, and I can assure you there was 
nothing in my feelings on that occasion that 
was not Rerfcculy sober—the very opposite of 
what might be, termed romantic. The boy was 
taken ill; andfeeling that, for my own sake as 
well as his, he should have all attainable ad- 
vantages, I arranged that Dr. Agar should give 


ght; when I 
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his whole time to this Oue case; arid take up 
his residence, while it was pending; in this 
house. A bed was prepared for him, as you 
remeniber; Miles, in yout room; the next, Sir 
Thomas, to the child’s apartment. You know 
I believe, the geography of the south gallery: 
I oecupied the blue room; it communicates 
with the room whete ty nephew lay sick, and 
tliis d4gain opens on that of Miles... You have 
the locale now before you. 

“ At the time I speak of, 1 was more tempe- 
rate than I am now. I seldom drank much 
after supper, aiid was, indeed, in general as 
competent to do atty business at midnight as I 
am now at mid-day. 

“On the night I am about to speak of, [ was 
perfectly sober. The boy’s illness had become 
alarming. Agar had béen in constant attend- 
ance upon him for two successive nights and 
days. I, too, had my share of watching; and 
yet, although [ lay down in bed, I could not 
take rest. “The door was partly open between 
my apartment and my nephew’s, and I could 
hears his heavy breathing. A glimmering of 
light came through the open door, enough just 
to prevent the darkness at that side of the reom 
from being total. At the other side of my bed 
a taper was burning, but its power was too 
faint to extend far, and beyond the little space 
in which it was felt, it seemed to make the 
shadow darker. ~All these particulars are be- 
fore my mind now, and I am precise in des- 
eribing them, to show you that 1 was calm, and 
capable of observing. 

“The reflection of the taper in a mirror at- 
tracted niy attention, and I was tasking myself 
td discover How I could possibly distinguish 
between the appearatice and the reality. I __ 
knew what! saw was a glass, reflecting a weak. 
light. But what I seemed to look into wasa 
chamber, shown dimily by the solitary taper, 
and extending to a depth that shadows covered: 
Iwas musing on this spectacle, and wondering 
that, the more steadfast my look, the more did 
appearatices cheat me into a kind of false be- 
lief that they were real—rmaking me forget the 
existence of a mirror, and feel as if an apart- 
ment were open before me. As my eye be- 
came accustomed to the dimness of the seem- 
ing chatnber, a porttait became visible. Then 
I ceased speculating. Toprocure that portrait, 
and place it where it hung, had been the last 
fancy or folly of my better days. Even now, I 
am not old enough to be proof against it, T 
could not turn away, ror close my eyes. It is 
a dreadful thing, Brasier, to have the’ past 
called back again, and to find in yourself nei- 
ther power nor will to escape from it. You 
may think as you will, but I know there will 
be a judgment. What more punishment need 
be inflicted on any wretch, than to make him 
live among recollections that are torture to 
him. If we are plagued with such reméem- 
brances now, who can convince me that we 
may not be cursed with them ina state, here- 
after, Wheré they never. will give us a mo- 
ment’s remission. But I did notintend to make 
you yawn ovet my moralizing. _I come to the 
point. Pass the bottle, Miles. While I gazed 
on that. picttite, it seemed to disappeat from 
me, and a countenance and fori I could not 
look upon, without horror, usurped its place.” 

He paused; after having pronounced the last 
words faintly, as if his voice failed in the utte- 
tatice of them. Sit Thomas Brasier said : 

_ This is all natural, Neville. I'll send you 
over my copy of Hobbes to-morrow, marked 
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nittis it his tent. You ‘Il fitid it applieable to 
this night-mare of yours.’ 1a Ee 
— Asickly smile 1 over Neville’s face. 
“No, Brisier,” s &, “© Hobbes has no cure 
ot conifort for me. Such apparitions must 
have sleep to preéede them.” 
And you really insist that you were not 
— asleep : 
“Asleep! gazing of that picture ? I lost her 
when her loss was wotse than death. I lost 
myself,’ added he, in an tinder tone, “in the 
effort to win Her. 
have slept on the rack. ¥F could not sleep—t 
feltas if I were' before lier opeh sepulclire, and 
lookitig upon her witbin it. But mark, dread- 
ful as this was, the form that took her place, 
or came between me and her,.was more tér- 
rible still. There was soihethine in the vision 
that separated it At once from all idlé fancies, 
aid made the know that it was real. Too 
well, td well, I felt and knew it was one from 
the dead.” For a niomeni he was silent; at 
letigth he restinied—“* 1 ednfess my heart beat 
loud. { felt the bed shake under my trembling 


Hi he explains the. Sapo ion of Czsar to 
> 


limbs. Shame, at being so overcome, roused 
me. Isprdang up. Trisbed into the chamber 


where I saw the figure disappearing. As I 
reached the door, I beheld 1t—beheld it bend- 
ing over the sleeping boy—thé nurse sleeping 
mote tranquilly at his side. I saw all—the old 
woinan in her chair, the boy’s wan face on the 
pillow, the figure bending over him., Dini as 
the room was, I saw all as plainly as I see you; 
but, as if communication between my will and 
bodily members was wholly interrupted, as it 
sotiietiunes happens in a hideous dream, I had 
no more power to move from the spot where { 
stood, than the marble table I leaned on for 
support.” : : 
Neville paused, filled a goblet with wine, 


atid, as hé Yiotioned to his swests to imitate |, 


him,,. assured Brasier that he had stated the 
simple truth. : 

BY dee no Yeason to doubt your nairative,” 
said Sir Thomas. “Had there been anything 
of the marvellous amounting to impossibility, 
a dream would account for it. So far as you 
have gone, I see no necessity for surmising 
that Queen Mab had been with you.” ° 

-*But mark what follows. The figure rose 
from its sitting posture, tured upon me a 
countenance of sorrow. and anger, spoke to 
me, and passed through the opposite door. 
Then f recovered power to move. I swear to 
you, if I know myself, it was not a base fear 
that disabled ine. I entered the room where 
Miles and Dr. Agar slept; through it the figure 
had passed. I saw no trace that it had been 
Peres, except the paleness and terror of Miles. 

e doctor’s sleep was wnbroken, but as for 
you, Miles, 1 never saw a human being such 
animage of terror.” eg 

“7 admit it,” said Miles. “A noisé in the 
sick room wakened me, and as I was about to 
eviter it, | saw him—his terrible countenancee— 
and heard the vety words he spoke : 

°° This is no Neville,’ ‘said he. 

“ No wonder [ should be overcome by such 
a spectacle.” abies ete 
_ “© What did you say he said 7’ asked Brasier. 
* What do you suppose was the meaning of 
his expression ?” 


_ “We mistook the words,” suid Neville hast- | 


ily; ‘in his terror he misconceived them. In- 
deed, theve was‘nothing temarkable in them. 
Tt was looks and tones I was subdued by, But 


Asleep? They say met. 
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we did not let such a visita- 
us Wholly» We did not let 
| without investigation. Miles 
and 1, without alarming setvant. or disturbing 
guest, searched every part of the house where 
an intruder might hide or escape. W 
most diligently, although, I cont 
hope of finding. Nor did we find. — ‘ 
night, for twelve years, Lhave never been free ) 
rom apprehension. Visions and voices, mys- ) 
terious signals and tmaccountable noises, have 
disturbed me—perseeuted me, I may confess 
alinost to madness. This night,” said he, an 
the muscles of his face quivered, and drops of - 
foe ot eoineted on his brow, “ this night,” 
ne Whispered, “I saw the apparition again.? 
He paused—all three were speechless—even 
Brasici’s countenance assumed an expression 
of surprise and trouble ; and, as the sound of 
the blaze, and of brands crackling in the spa- 
cious hearth, grew fearfully loud, in the sudden 
stillness of that silent hall, and the flame gushed 
up like jets from a fiery fountain, quivering 
with a kind of mysterious intelligence, giving 
a semblance of motion to the pictures of sol- 
diers, and courtiers, and ladies, in their carved 
and massive frames, and, glancing upon the 
faces of the three occupants of the chamber; 
silent as the portraits of the dead, arrested and 
fixed, as it were, at a moment when life and 
feeling Were most intense, the horror in Ne- 
ville’s face, astonishment’ and expectation in 
the wide opened eyes of Brasicr, and the pallor 
of Miles, showing that fear mingled in hisemo- 
tion, presented’ a picture to which language 
would vainly seek to do justice. At length 
Brasier asked, with an earnestness he had not 
previously manifesied : 

““In the abbey ?’ 

Mt bowed, and, after a short pause, 
said : i 

“Yes, in Athassel Abbey.” 

A groan from Miles broke the silence that 
followed. 

“You saw him to-night,” said he; “but 
why should I ask %—what else could have so 
daunted you.” 4 

A. gloom, seldom experienced in that old hall 
when strangers occupied it, seemed now set- 
tling upon the little party. The silences were 
of longer continvance—the expressions which 
broke upon them Jess likely to exhilarate ; and 
it Seemed a general relief when Pearson en- 
tered, and, looking with eyes askant upon the 
two guests while addressing his master, craved 
his attendance at a consultation to be held with 
the principal groom on the diagnostics of the 
favorite hunter, Brown Conqueror. In a 
matter of so much consequence, both guests 
would willingly have lent assistance ; but Ne- 
ville understood from the sérvant’s manner 
that the consultation ‘demanded secrecy, and 
he dissuaded them from accompanying him. 
The interruption accelerated the time of sepa- 
ration for the night, and in a few moments 
Neville found himself alone with his confiden- 














| tial servant. 


He was now an altered man. The neces- 
sity for acting had roused a new spirit within 
him. The visionary terrors of the past hour 
withdrew for a season, as the creations of 
fancy melt and disperse, when a sudden alarm 
disturbs the revery of a meditative man, and 
restores him to. a sense of connection with the 
world he lives in. 

The cause of Peason’s intrusion was soon 
told. Among the prisoners made at Athassel, 


‘ 
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was one who proffered valuable information on 
condition of obtaining release from captivity. 
It was information, however, which he would 
only give to Neville in person. : 
was Purcell He was speedily introduced into 
chamber, and, having made his bargain, 
detailed his intelligence. By listening at 
doors, and piecing out his imperfect informa- 
tion by neglected scraps of paper, he had, 
© among other things, arrived at the knowledge 
that there was a new claimant for the Garrets- 
town estates. Itis unnecessary to go through 
the interview in which this information was 
communicated in all its details. Neville was 
satisfied of its importance, and acknowledged 
the justice of Purcell’s claim to be released. | 

“Tt is best,” said he, ‘‘ that nothing be said 
about this. Has there been.a list of the pris- 
oners’ names made out?” : 

“No, sir. It is known only that there are 
twenty-three to be examined in the morning. 
They are hand-cuffed, and safe enough in the 
tower.” : 

“ Out of such anumber,” said Neville, speak- 
ing to himself, “the evasion of one will be 
little noticed.” isa 

He spoke interrogatively. Pearson seemed 







to interpret in his own fashion, and said in re-" 


Xe Or if you think it would, sir, nothing is 
easier than to ram ina fellow in Purcell’s place. 
There’s hardly a man in the country that does 
not deserve to be put in, as well as Mr. Pur- 
cell does to be let out. You may be sure there 
will be no complaint of it.” : 

“No, no,” said Neville, “leave things as 
they are. The soldiers who ought to be on 
guard will say little about a missing man. - It 
is the simplest and the easiest arrangement, so 
let Purcell have some refreshment, and set him 
free.” y 

‘No refreshment,” said Purcell, “for me. 
My freedom I have bought by my tidings. I 
did not barter them for meat or drink.” 

Pearson consulted apart with his master, and 
then conducted Purcell to the gate. As he 
walked by his side, he did not let the opportu- 
nity pass of insuring his support to his master’s 
cause. It wasenough for Purcell that he had 
it in his power to thwart, and pe over- 
throw, one in whose house he had been de- 
graded. To assist Neville was to work out his 
own vengeance ; and, after slight pressure and 
persuasion from Pearson, he promised to de- 
tail his information to Garret, Neville’s law- 
adviser, either in Dublin or in the country, as 
might eventually be deemed the more advis- 
able. 

————={= 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE LURE. 
“EF tu vil mentitor, 
Agli atti, ai detti infami, 
Dei tiranni un satellite ti credo, 
Ed il peggior. 





~~ Con qual arte 

La non sua prole supponesti a lui. 

Seppe,ne sa. Dove fla d@uopo addurne 

Mi udrai le prove.” ALFIERI. 
‘Farewell! again—and yet 4 

Must it indeed be so—and on this shore, 

Shall you and I no more F 

Together see the sun of the summer, set ? 

For me, my days are done!’? PROCTOR: 


Axovur the time when Mr. Derinzy sought 
sounsel from Malone, there was a consultation 
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of a far different description held in the apart- 
ments of Mr. Malachi Crook, gentleman at- 
torney. This gentleman’s lodgings were sit- 


The prisoner | uated in the same part of the town with the 


tavern to which Mr. Malone retired with his 
‘client; and within them, not unfrequently, 
disclosures were made, and enterprizes plan- 
ned, which might well vindicate the right of 
the Cathedral Yard to its more sinister appella- 
tion. Mr. Crook was proprietor of a chamber 
in the tavern adjacent to his lodgings, which 
served as a vestibule to his own habitation, 
and through this, by a private door, clients, 
whose prudence or delicacy recoiled from rude 
contact with the ordinary train attendant at his 
levees, were admitted cautiously into his pre- 
sence. a ! 

The parties who availed themselves of this 
secret entrance, at the moment we are about 
to speak of, were Garret Neville, Esq., and his 
servant, Pearson—who, in the days when he - 
prescribed to himself the laws, moral and civil 
by which his actions were governed, ha 
found it convenient to form an alliance, defen- 
sive, at least, with the ingenious solicitor. 
Aware of all the facilities of the place, he en- 
tered the tavern, and proceeded along a nar- 
row passage which led to a dimly-lighted stair- 
case. Upthis he ascended, until he reached a 
door, through which he introduced his master 
into an humbly furnished apartment—then, 
carefully closing the door, he himself proceed- 
ed intc an inner room. After a few minutes, 
he reappeared, and conducted Mr. Neville 
through a room, rather dark, but sumptuous] 
decorated—and; walking over a carpet, so thic 
and soft that it returned no’sound, they passed 
stooping much, through a low, and it would 
Pt ia secret door, into Mr. Crook’s private 
oftice—when, immediately, the door closed, 
and no appearance of egress from the apart- 
ment, on that side, was visible in the dark 
oaken wainscot. 

Mr. Crook was standing when they entered. 
His name was, certainly, not derived from his 
appearance. He was an erect, well-propor- 
tioned man, of middle age, with no visible 
bend sinister in either form or feature. With- 
out moving from the desk at which he stood 
without even saluting his visitants—he pointed 
to chairs, upon one of which Neville mechan- 
ically seated himself—and, at a nod from him, 
his servant occupied the other. 

Pearson, an old acquaintance and client, laid 
aside, as soon as he entered the office, all the 
disguises by which his outer man had been 
metamorphosed ; but his master, whose con- 
fidence was not yet given to the Newgate 
practitioner, while affecting to unmuffle his 
visage and person, presented a form and aspect 
so unlike his real appearance, as to satisfy him 
that he could feel quite at ease, should he meet 
Mr. Crook in the publicity of Stephen’s- 
green, at the most fashionable hour in the day. 
The attorney glanced a shrewd look upon mas- 
ter and servant, and affected to be satisfied, as 
if he had met both alike face to face. 

The conversational part of the consultation 
was conducted principally through the medium 
of Pearson, speaking in his master’s behalf, 
and speaking with such a thorough knowledge 
of the subject, that it was scarcely necessa’ 
for Mr. Neville to interpose, which, indeed, 
he never did, except when some error was to 


| be corrected—then, with a husky voice, and 


with the smallest 


poate outlay of words, he 
set matters proper 


y in train, and left them be- 


tween the parties who so thoroughly under- 
stood each other. 

__ As long as the narrative flowed freely, Mr. 
Crook never offered a single interruption to it, 
either by word or look. His countenance, it 
might be said, was equally silent with his 
tongue—and when he spoke, at length, as if 

--with design to adjust the story conveniently 

for remembrance and use, neither voice nor 

look betrayed the faintest emotion. : 

How wonderfully the mortal being becomes 
neutralized by the force of habit. In Crook, 
there were two persons, one an abstraction of 
intelligence and acuteness—the other merely 
an animal life, conscious only in animal wants 
and indulgences and sufferings. When either 
had its turn, it ruled without partnership or 
control. Neither appeared to be troubled by 
any remonstrances of conscience. To Mr. 

Crook there was no other law of morals than 

that which was discernible in the success or 

the failure of his enterprises. 
‘*How many years since the death of the 


suppositious heir ?”” d 
Pearson understood his master’s look, and 
replied in an interrogative tone: > 


** Of the heir, Mr. Neville?” _ 

* Of course—but I see no use in keeping up 
a deception here. If you are satisfied, Mr. 
Neville, to leave this matter between Pearson 
and me, we shall be much more expeditious, 
and I think I may add, more satisfactory, in 
our proceedings. I shall refer to you, when 
Pearson’s information is defective. How many 
years since the death of the suppositious heir ?”” 

** About seventeen years.” 

«* How long since the disappearance of the 
heir ?” 

“¢ Nineteen years.” 

“« How long since the death of the late Mar- 
maduke Neville ?” : 

“‘Between seventeen and eighteen.” 

‘* The heir, or the pretended heir, was found 
in less than’a year after his supposed father’s 
death ?”” ; : 

Pearson consulted his master, and replied: 

** Within three or four months after.” __ 

“‘ Was there anything remarkable attending 


the recovery or the introduction to Mr. Ne-’ 


ville’s house of this child ¥” : 

“There were rejoicings and entertainments, 
at which the principal persons in the country 
were present.” : 

‘‘ What witnesses have you that the child 
was recognized as heir ?” 

Pearson recited a number of:names. , 

“ And these persons will be witnesses of his 
interment ?” . 

«© Al|—and all producible—and persgns of 
credit.” : ; 

«Can they say more than that a certain child 
was presented to them as the heir of Garrets- 
town—(that is the name, is it not 2)—and that 
they attended his public funeral—can any of 
ayes peut , of their own jnowledge, the 
identity of this young person + 4 ek : 

Sot J renee le to say. ‘Mr. Neville 
thought it better to consult you in the first in- 
stance, before inquiring into the particulars of 
what these gentlemen will be ready to bear 
witness.” , : : 

“Have you examined this Brasil you spoke 
of, with a view to ascertain what account he 
may. have given of the affair to the adverse 

arty ?” ‘ “ i 

‘We had no opportunity—Brasil has disap- 

peared.” 


have you reac 


“You said that a doctor was to be sounded— 
ed him??? 

‘Yes, but not'his secret. He is lock-jawed 
toward us. Not a word will he tell, whether 
he knows much _ or little—or if he has told 
much or little to Derinzy.” ye 

‘* Have you discovered anything of impor- 
tance, as to the plans and resources of the ene- 
my—has this young claimant any powerful 
friends 

“He has,” replied Pearson, “friends of 
wealth, and consequence too. I have taken 
care to have a person here who has given some 


information respecting them. I thought you” 


might find it well to examine him, and desired 
that he should be in attendance. He is now 
in Dublin.” 

“Ts he town-bred ¥” said the attorney. 

**No: this is his first visit to the capital— 
he was a kind of tutor to the children of Mr. 
Derinzy, the friend of this Carleton—and 
seems to:have made good use of his time and 
opportunities.” 

‘* Let me see him to-morrow. To return to 
our business—is Brasil the witness most to be 
dreaded ?”” 

Mr. Neville nodded, and rendered Pearson’s 
audible reply superfluous. 

The attorney was silent for a moment—then, 
with a countenance perfectly unmoved, and a 
calm low voice, he said, first looking at Pear- 
son, and then turning a pair of large gray eyes 
upon his master— 

“Tt is, as I understand the case, seventeen 
years since you employed Brasil to procure a 
child, a dying or sickly child, who was to per- 
sonate the heir to the property now in your 
possession ?”” 

Neville flushed, and grew pale again—then 
rose from his chair, but resumed it, subdued by 
the composure of the attorney. 

_* Sit down, sir—sit—regard me as your phy- 
siclan—physician, not of your soul or body, but 
of what you value, peers more than either— 
your reputation and property. There must be 
candor in this office—it is not, to be sure a 
very sumptuous affair—but, perhaps, it is the 
truest palace of truth which exists. All our 
operations, to be of any value, must have truth 
for a basis, and we are met together now to 
lay the foundation stone. You have witnesses 
to prove that Brasil put the pretended heir upon 
them. So far, the fellow’s testimony against 
us may be damaged—but still, such a story as 
his will tell terribly witha jury. The doctor’s, 
too, will be formidable. Mr. Neville, this is 
no common case. Itis notin the direct line of 
business. My charges—you must prepare your- 
self for them—will be heavy.” E 

‘‘ My master will satisfy you,” said Pearson. 

«* And this, to commence with,” continued 
Neville, handing to the attorney a purse heavily 
filled with gold. sagt 

Crook poised it fora moment in hishand,and 
his eyes, for the first time, twinkled, as a 
caught the yellow gleam of the metal throug: 
the purse. oe 

‘ Pearson,” said he, ‘‘is it not a very ~pro- 
bable case, that Brasil has become deranged ? 
Stay, let me see; one, two, three, four child- 
ren dying, one after another, of fever—his wife 
following them. Many a man’s brain has gone 
distracted for less. Have you inguired into the 
matter among his neighbors? The man has 
disappeared—strayed away. Advertise the 
matter. Offer a reward for tidings of: him. 
My clerk shall draw up a form of advertisement. 
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The adverse party have him now | a copay: 
Oh—yes, yes. Is it practicable to retaliate— 
with them, peeahe day—with us, on the day 
—of trial? But; Pearson—where is the claim- 
ant ?? i 

“* Here, there 
Dub W122 


int 
5 F Hii gs 
is reason to believe—here, in 







And, if all else fail—at least, while he re- 
shere—he is in your power.” gy 
»/ No,” cried Neville, for the first time in his 
-patural voice—‘‘ not in his power; a in mine, 
nor in any man’s; to harm him. I wouldzot 
have him hurt; to gain my cause by it.” - 

“* My taster is obstinate on this point;’’ said 
Pearson. “It would be easy to settle tlie mat- 
ter, only He has stich scruples.” 

“Well, well,” said the attorney, ‘ every 
man’s taste shotild bé respected: You have the 
best right, sit, to choose. I do not dispitte it ; 
blit stippose, iiow, in the event of your wit- 
hesses hot corhiig up to the point—suppose we 
fail in establishing 4 case of lunacy against 
Brasil, et cetera, et cetera, et cetera, is there 
any claimant between the property aid you, 
except this yotiig pérson ?” 

** No; not one.” 

“ And suppose -now—tietely putting a case 
you know—you did dnice a good deal, atid not 
of a very pious nature, t6 wid your hotise and 
aids. Suppose you are on the poilit of ldsing 

both, and cliaticter tod—perhaps more than 
chatacter and estate—you understand—and, 
uppose there is only one little obstacle to your 
eeping all—aiid an obstacle easily removed in 
this pleasant city of ours. I pledge you iny 
word, there is not a night that somebody does 
fiot miake an tinexplained exit from ‘society ; 
you do not know how natural a suddeti termi- | 
vation of life is among the incidents of our 
stirring métropolis., Footpads and press-gaiigs, 
and chair-men aid watch-men, and then the 
rentry, the Mohawks, and the Cherokees. 
eatson can enlighten you.” 

. Bad as he was, Neville was aroused into in- 
dignation.. Before he expressed it; the attorney 
paused—changed his tone— 

‘Do n’t waste yout anger,” he said; ‘I like 
you all the better for feeling it—let us return 
to business—only confide in rne—and, in the 
first place,.do not be over sensitive or, appre- 
hensive. 1 have no idea of contriving the blot 
of a tragedy. for my client, or concerning mr 
self init: But, it is wise always to know the 
extent of one’s resources, if we aré driven by 
necessity to avail ourselves’ of them. You 
want to keep a claimant from becoming mas- 
ter of property which you have made yours—if 
it turns out that he has the law dealt on his 
side; aid that we can defeat him by 4 little 
cleverness, what is to.be done? Will you take 
the cdnsequences; and let the law take its 
course, supposing the results té be, loss of all 
you have—are you sure that, in this case, also, 
there will hot be a tragedy—do you think you 
know the full extent to which you have com- 
mitted yourself? Well, I understand even the 
shake. of -your head—there is danger. Now, 
the claimant—supposing that, we could have 
him removed, and kept aloof for a time—for a 
time only—and without harm to his person. 
Ay, there, f see that moves you—I have no 
Worse purpose, I assure you. The arrange- 
ments——” pane 

Here Neville broke in ypon him, and al- 
though not in a very resolute tone, repeated 
his former,determination. 





said Mr. Croo 
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“J can neyer consent,” said he, ‘‘ to any act 
by which this youhg mai is likely to suet 
« Well, sit, your wishes shall be respected,” 

rook. "1 do not see the necessity 
of detaining you longer now. To-inorrow, or 
after, if you will call on me—or, what may. 
perhaps, be equall ponent, if you wil 
send Pearson, | shall be preparedwith au opin- 
ion on your case.” 

Before Pearson saw the attormey again, his 

master, urged by what he tetméd necessity, 
had yielded assent to the adoption of measures 
against which he had previously protested— 
and Pearson was empowered to assist in mak- 
ing such arrangements as should be found in- 
dispensably necessary, on condition,, always 
understood, that the young claimant of the_es- 
tates should rot suffer personal injury. Mr. 
Crook gave an understanding that this condi- 
tion should be respected. Among the various 
capacities in which he madé his talerits profit- 
able, one was that of an adviser and ah agent 
in the affairs of certain contrabandists, who 
traded in the exportation of live human stock 
to reeruit the armies of nations at war with 
Great Britain, and of such other commodities 
as could be advaiitageously obtained in Ireland; 
and, although the ‘‘ wild geese”? were gene- 
rally forwarded from other ports, yet, as trad- 
ing vessels sailed from Dublin, freighted with 
stores, which they delivered to eruisers off the 
coast; it happened, not unfrequently, that their 
commanders were charged with the custody 
and expatriation of the more strictly prohibited 
commodities. 
_ An opportunity offered of sending off. Carle- 
ton by a vessel of this description, and an order 
for his detention in a foreign country, as a 
person dangerous to the cause of the Pretender, 
Was easily obtained from authorities residing 
in Dublin. All this Mr. Crook could have exe- 
cuted, and no more was necessary than to in- 
stire the safe deliverance of Carleton on board 
the trader then lying im the Liffey: 

With. the stratagem by which this feat was 
accomplished, the réader is already acquainted. 
It was suggested to the inventive eénius of Mr. 
Crook’s senior clerk, Antony Vowell, during 
an examination of Purcell, in which he was 
called into his mastet’s assistanée. Mr. Vowell 
Was a dapper little person, attired in a suii of 
snuff-brown fustian, a color Which the quantity 
of stimulant designed for nis nostrils, bit too 
iiuch diverted to his garments, rendéred es- 
pecially convenient. This fuieétionary, wlro 
sometimes attended the theatre; and occasion- 
ally read a poem or a romaiieeé, concocted the 
letters by which Carleton had been betrayed. 
One of them, inclosing the little eross, (which 
he ordered Pearson to procure at a neighbor- 
ing shop,) contained a mélaicholy farewell 
from one, whose life the youth was supposed 
to have saved, at the risk of his own. She was 
leaving her home and country for a distant 
grave. Before her farewell €ould reach hin), 
she would be far from all she loved, except his 
image. That precious image Should néver 
leave her heart, or h3r thoughts. It should go 
with her to an early tomb—and all she asked 
of him, to whom shé gave her all—her heart 
and young aflections—was, that he would give 
a sigh to her memory, and Wear the little offer- 
ing she inclosed for her sake. 

This letter, written in a hand rather more 
elegant than the ehirograph of the ladies of 
that day, Was inclosed in oié somewhat less 
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délicate in form and in feeling. It jiutported 
to be from the lady’s-inaid—and tan ine : 

, * Honorép final hiinbly beg parding for 
dhe fibelty Peake id disobeying Ai beet deity 
that ever poor servatit had for a mistress—and 
hope no offence to you in the same. It’s the 
cause of my writilig to your honor is this: the 
doctors have ordered iny jewel of a lady to be 
sent to a warm place, ini the south of the world 
—and she is going to England, where lier nio- 
ther is wale for her at this present. is 
James is in the ship with me and my yout 
lady—and she said to me this morning, * Dear 
Willis,’ says she, ‘go pes Says she, * and 
piit this lettet (that’s the other letter) into the 
post this evening’—and I heard her say, when 
she turned away, and thought { was oft hea 
get it when my heart is breaking, far, far away 
from him, oii the salt say.’ And ktiowing that 
it was of 2h as my oWn dailint poor tnis- 
sus was thinking—for, many a time I Heered 
her say, there was never in the whole world, 
a duke, or a king to be compared to you—I 
took the letter; and, instead of putting it in the 
post, I gave it to a friend of mine, a dacent 
young man, that’s a sailor, to bring to yout own 
hands., It would be a great comfort, [’m sure 
to my lady—for she dotes down on you; an 
she is the beautifulest creature, as you know 
well, that’s possible to be laid eyes upon; and 
a beautiful couple she’d miake with one that 
was corresponding, which, it’s the truth, your 
honor is the motto for a prinee—and it would 
be a great comfort to see you once, before she 
goes—so, asking your honor to patdon. tiy 
freedom, and never to tell how I disobeyed my 
lady’s order—I write, by this present, to let you 
know that the ship is to sail at twelve o’clock, 
this blessed and sorrowful night.—Your hon- 
or’s to command, &e. &c. &c.” 

Mr. Vowell seemed much to admire his per- 
formance, which, he held at a distance from 
his eyes and read over; first for his own grati- 
fication; and then for the approval of lis mas- 
ter. ‘ 
Crook seemed dissatisfied. . 

““Tt won’t do, Vowell,” said he; ‘‘ the trick 
is too clear ; he ’ll see through it.” 

_ * No danger,” said the author— a youth of 
twenty. has a fund of credulity in such matters, 
fot to be exhausted. I7Il stake my reputation 
on the sttecess of my lure.” And, pausing to 
indulge in three consecutive appliances of rap- 
pee; he flourished his hand, ane exclaimed; in 
a theatrical tone: 
“A lover may bestride the gossamer 

That idles in the wanton summer air, 

And yet riot fail; so light is vanity !”* 

Antony Vowell could not inspire his master 
or Pearson with confidence like his own, and, 
accordingly, a double plot was arranged. One, 
that of Mr. Vowell—one, the invention of the 
retired highwayman. The former was suc- 
cessful—and the latter, which had for its ob- 
ject, to seize Carleton on his return from the 
Solicitor-general’s was carried into effect, so 
far.as to retatd Mr. Derenzy’s progress. Pur- 
cell made one of the party, appointed to exe- 
cute the latter scheme, and had it in contem- 
plation to avail himself, of any opportunity 
Bigrded him, through the disorders of the 
night, for the purpose of avenging what he 
considered his own wrong. The. accidental 
intervention of Buck Farrell, who, before leav- 
ing his country for France, paid a farewell visit 
to Dublin, disappointed him; aiid it was he 
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who; in a rage; exasperated by the remem- 
brance of a recent annoyance, hurled the mis- 
sile which had so serious an effect upon the 
poor Buck and his fortunes. 
CC ———— _ 
CHAPTER XXII: 
THE MIDNIGHT MASS IN ST. GERMAIN L’AuXER- 
ROIS. 

“Oh, those deep souhds, those voices rich and heavenly! 

How powerfully they sway the soul. pie 

—— proud bells, and to your peals alteady ring, 

To greet the joyous dawn. 


. . 





‘“ The Lord hath arisen, 
Sorrow no longer ; 
Temptation hath tried him, 
But he was the stronger, 
Happy, happy victory ! 
“That I were out of this—— 
~ I feel as ifthe orgati _ 

Stifled my breathing; 

And that the anthem was 

Breaking my heart.” 

ANSTER’s TRANSLATION OF FAUSTGS. 

Txt clocks of Paris were chiming the hour 
of eleven; on a December night, when a young 
maf, as his step and air seemed to announce 
him, appeared on the Pont Neuf, and_ap- 
proached the equestrian stathe with which it 
1s adorned. After exploring the precincts of 
the pedestal, he came forth from the inclosure, 
and for some time paced the bridge; the only 
living thing on it, or in sight of it, with the ir- 
regularity of gesture and gait which betrays 
mental disquietude; or impatience. 

The night, although tranquil, was so severe- 
ly cold, that; one would have thought, none 
who could avoid its rigors would voluntarily 
endure them. And yet, the individual who 
énacted sentinel on the bridge was not a func- 
tionaty placed there; to shiver for his hire; as 
a suardian of the night.“ He was one of whom 
the reader has some little knowledge—a young 
gentleman catried off against liswill; by force 
and treachery; from Ireland—and who had re- 
maihed, from various reasons, for more than 
a year, part of the time not against his will, a 
sojotimmer in Patis. 

There was much, it is true; in the aspect of 
the heavens, and in the influences of the hour, 
to reward an observer, susceptible, as Carleton 
was, of beauty, alee only that he were 
preserved from the inconvenience of bodily 
séiisation, and thus rendered proof against 
cold. The night, cloudless and sérene; was of 
that descriptioi which affords, perhaps, the 
foblest idea of physical creation. The in- 
tense brilliaiicy of the stars, and the purity of 
the medium through which they phones 
maiifest, one might almost affirm, to the fa- 
culty of sight; that where these glorious orbs 
were not, there was vacancy; and that their 
several lights were transmitted from distances, 
more an ore remote in the immensity, of 
space. It might be delusion to think that the 
eye could receive knowledge Jike thjs; but 
certain it was, the eye received no intimation 
of atiy solid firmament on high to repel its up- 
ward gaze of any boundary; though it were 
a roof fretted with golden stars,” between the 
worlds of sense and spirit. Sight, as well as 
thought, seemed as if it could penetrate the 
pure regions above ; and nothing but the im- 
perfection of a mortal nature incapacitated the 
enthusiast of whom the fair night had laid 
fier power; froth pursuing his adventurous way, 
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through boundless realms, where suns beyond 
suns revealed themselves in succession, at dis- 
tances ever enlarging, and exercised their 
mysterious attractions, ee drawing on towards 
eternity the attempered mind.” 

A crescent moon rather added a new grace, 
so delicate was its form, to the beauty of the 

ight, that imparted to it a lunar character. It 

as a beautiful object in the heavens, but, ex- 


‘cept for a scant and slender effulgence on some 


few house-tops, and here and there a silvered 
pinnacle, unacknowledged by the world of 
Paris. The massive form of the Tuilleries 
and Louvre showed themselves that they were, 
but showed not how fair they were—and al- 
though a wandering beam of the young moon 
here and there illuminated some point in its 
way, there was little brightness for the eye of 
man, except in the shining firmament above 
his head, or in the unruffled water, where the 
heavens, so faithful was the representation of 
them, seemed reproduced, rather than re- 


» flected. 


And Paris, too, so keenly alive in every 
member of its erowded population, to the pet- 
tiest concern of the passing day—so rich in 
historical and traditionary recollections—Paris 
had its influence on the agencies of the night, 
and imparted to them a moral interest. To the 
meditating mind, its deep repose was like a 
mystery. The past had awakened into power. 
Recollections of athousand years—from crime, 
from virtue, of war and peace, of siege, when 
famine entered the guarde walls—of proud 
days, when bold battalions marched forth to 
battle, and when veterans returned through 
decorated portals, and captive banners were 
welcomed with acclamations, louder than of 
the fights in which the conquerors won them ; 
recollections of more touching interest—half 
public, half domestic—claimed the night sea- 
son as their proper domain—commanded the 
ordinary interests of day to depart for a season, 
and reigned with solemnizing influence over 
the abodes of the hushed multitude. 

For nearly half-an-hour, Carleton remained 
on the bridge, beguiled by the poetry of the 
season, or absorbed in a trance of thought, 
which, with not less power than has recently 
been ascribed to a magnetic slumber, seemed 
to exempt him from sensation. At length, he 
was started into consciousness. A majestic 
voice awoke him, and awoke with him the 
slumbering city. The great bell of Notre 
Dame sent forth its sammons—sudden, solemn, 
elevating. What a commanding tone! how 
the heart responded to it! how it issued from 
the still obseurity, like light and life—but not 
like the life of mortals, How came men to 
impose on agents like this the unwelcome task 
of modulating their voices to shape out melo- 
dies which human art has constructed 2 Who 
has not felt how reluctantly they yield to the 
uncongenial duty—and how manifest they 
make it—that the music they are enforced to 
utter, ts not a strain of their own far country. 
They complain while they chant it. And how 
came men to speak of ‘‘joy-bells ?’ Was ever 
joyful sound rung out by the most silver-toned 
of those'solemn monitors? And yet, the name 
is not altogether inappropriate. There is no 
earthly joy or triumph, which a shade of pen- 
siveness does not mingle in— 


“A thing wherein we feel there is some hidden want,” 


We are exiles. A recollection, not under- 
stood, of home, revives with everything that 
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gives delight. The dial which, according to 
the well-known inscription, takes no note of 
time that passes in darkness’ and gloom, and 
marks, it might be added, the bright hours 
with a shade, is no unfair type of human 
felicity ; and, so long as happiness shall have 
the power to awaken a latent melancholy, the 
Pallegro of the bells will continue to be our 
joy’s most fitting representative _ 

Paris was soon clamorously alive. From all 
sides round, to a distance which seemed inter- 
minable, tower after tower answered to the 
awakening summons. The clear winter air 
was filled with sound. Here, sweet carillons 
were wildly ringing, in tones so light and ex- 
ulting, that, if it were possible, they would-be 
wholly gay—there tuneful melodies of more 
elaborate character were deftly sounding—and 
under all, but audible through all, from place 
to place, notes of graver character, vibrating 
mournfully, as if uttering ‘*the sad memento 
of mortality”—all mingled, as it were, in ri- 
valry—-and yet, in a strange wild harmony, 
that took captive the listening spirit. 

Human life, throughout the vast city, now 
roused itself from stillness and slumber. 
Lights began to glance from high chambers, 
and shadows became visible with them, as 
their occupants were busied in the labors of a 
toilette where needful warmth and some little 
indispensable coquetry should be reconciled 
together. Doors soon were heard to open and 
shut—paved ways told of the armed feet by 
which they were rudely invaded—multitudes 
swarmed into the streets—and streams of hu- 
man forms became distinguished, moving on, 
not silently, in all directions to which the eye 
could turn, and far as sight could penetrate. 
It was a strange, bewildering scene; the lan- 
terns, Moving in so many various directions, 
and the moving masses their gleams were cast 
upon. 

Carleton’s attention was given exclusively 
and eagerly to the groups which passed over 
the bridge. He took his post near the statue, 
standing a little apart, and occasionally com- 
ing forward, to examine more narrowly, a 
company, or an individual. He experienced, 
it was manifest, repeated disappointments. 
Many gay groups passed him by, from either 
side of the river ; many gay compliments and 
repartees were interchanged ; but no salutation 
was addressed to him. At last, a severer dis- 
appointment appeared to have taken from him 
patience and hope. He had stepped forward 
eagerly toward an advancing party, and for 
the first time in the night, opened his lips to 
speak. The party passed silently on, and 
Carleton withdrew, angry, as well as disap- 
pointed—turned his back upon the careless 
crowds, in whom he had no further concern, 
and leaned over the glittering river, as if he 
would ask its counsel. In this state of ab- 
straction, or at least of estrangement, a whis- 
per reached his ear, ‘‘St. Germain L?Auxer- 
rois.” He turned hastily, but the whisperer 
was still more alert; he could barely distin- 
guish a cloaked figure flittin quickly round 
the inclosure. Before he could come up with 
it, it had mingled with the crowd on the 
bridge, and was lost to his view. He had, 

owever, he believed, received the message 
for which he had long and impatiently waited 
—and he hastened to profit by it. — 

When Carleton entered the church of St. 
Germain PAuxerrois, where bourgeoisie, cour- 
thers, and high noblesse assembled to the mid 
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night mass with which the fete of Noel was 
to be welcomed, it was yet but imperfectly 
lighted. The dim aisles deceived the eye into 
_a notion of vast extent, and a picturesque effect 
was given to the crowds hastening to the great 
altar, as they passed successively in wan light 
and deep shadow. Votaries came thronging 
in, chairs were placed, as piety or fancy di- 
“rected, under the protection. of massive pillars, 
in the half-concealed side-aisles, or in the open 
nave fronting the choir and principal altar. 
Aged mendicants were to be seen near the 
various gates, saluting new-comers as they en- 
tered, with the blessed water, and some richly- 
attired gentlemen, who had accepted the as- 
poeion and rewarded it, not always without a 
aughty smile, loitering about the place where 
they had entered. 

After walking round the church slowly, and 
with many pauses, Carleton placed himself 
beside a massive pillar near the principal en- 
trance. His ardent look and unquiet manner 
would testify that his visit to the church was 
not purely devotional: and yet there was in 
his @ountenance and eye an expression far 
unlike that of persons whose purposes are evil. 
His face and air were, however, such as drew 
much observation upon him, and he was glad 
to find a shelter, from which he looked out to 
follow, with anxious eyes, each form whose 
light quick step or rustling robes caught his at- 
tention. It soon became easier to notice all 
within the church. There was a sudden si- 
lence, and there was an increase of light. 
The bells which had been outchiming each 
other, as it were, throughout the whole extent 
of Paris, even when the strife was most tu- 
multuous, without preparation for it, all at 
once made a pause; and the movement of 
crowds entering the church, as streams when 
the noises of day have subsided, became more 
plainly audible. Light, too, began to peep out 
from various dusky corners, bringing gradually 
into view every part of the venerable structure 
—-every part save one. There was darkness 
still upon the choir, deepening into gloom over 
the altar; while a solitary taper, twinkling 
like a star on high, served to make the place, 
usually occupied by a great picture, seem 
darker from the effect of contrasts. It would 
be difficult to judge whether the gloom was 
that of empty space, or of a dark uniform sur- 
face. 

At a signal rung out by a silvery bell within 
the church, the whole congregation became at 
once motionless and silent, and a stoled pro- 


cession issued forth from an opened door—boys 
robed in red, with crosses, censers, and lighted 
tapers in their tiny hands, leading the way; a 
long train of ghostly fathers and devout=wor- 
shippers following—some in white surplices, 
some in the rich and picturesque attire appro- 
priate, in their several stations, to dignitaries 
im the church or choir. As they appeared, the 
mighty organ awakened its living power, and 
tones of richness and sublimity, such as might 
almost announce the uprising of a new heaven 
and a new earth, filled the venerable pile, and 
imparted a tremulous to all its stately columns, 
as if a giant, hand had shaken them. 

This storm of harmony was suddenly lulled ; 
and while two figures in white robes, holdingy 
in their hands tall wands with lighted tapers on 
their tops, ascended the altar steps, a soft 
sweet symphony stole out into the air, and 
seemed asa prelude to some delicious melody. 





been, no doubt there was, music of more 
transcendant merit—there were voices richer 
and more flexible—but: the soul that relishes 
sweet sounds is’ not always over-curious in 
comparisons ; and the simple strain that flowed 
not into the ear only, but into the soul, o 
Carleton, was such as seemed to fill up the 
measure of which man, through his sense of 
hearing, is susceptible. It was an’ air that 


breathed of innocence and amiable affections. 


—of love, pure, passionless, hopeful—doubting 
nothing, fearing nothing, desiring nothing ; 
and if, at times, notes were sighed out with a 
tenderness which made the sweetness plain- 
tive, it was not, therefore, the less holy—it 
seemed a well-remembered strain of primeval 
Eden, warbled by voices, to whose pathos 
penitence had imparted a charm which Eden 
could not have understood. 

Carleton felt its power. His restlessness had 
been for sometime quieted.’ When the. air 
commenced, he was, as before, casting glances 
of inquiry on every fair form within his range 
of vision, and his face wasa mirror for alter- 
nations of expectancy and disappointment. As 
the exquisite strain proceeded, he yielded to 
its influence: were it to continue long, it 
would have subdued him: and it left him, 
when it ceased, motionless, wrapt, as if with 
suspended faculties he listened for its re-com- 
mencement. r 

All are not charmed with sweet sounds At 
Carleton’s side stood a person who had been 
for some short time silently examining him; 
and who now broke the spell of his enchant- 
ment. ‘ 

“* Not a bad stage-trick,” said -he, “‘ to com- 
mence with.” 

Although the ‘language was English, the 
speaker was a Parisian, the Vicomte de Mor- 
tagne, with whom, by Thurot’s intervention, 
Carleton had become acquainted. 

His voice, without emphasis or emotion, the 
organ of an indifference which would net take 
the trouble to become contempt, had upon 
Carelton the effect of a sudden aspersion ef cold 
water. He turned round with something that 
almost resembled a shudder; and the vicomte 
continued, ‘‘ Look directly before you.” It 
seemed strange that such a counsel coula be 
uttered in such a voice. 

While the chant, which had so deeply af- 
fected Carleton, was being sung, two priests in 
rich vestments, swinging burning censers high, 
offered incense at the great altar, and two at- 
tendants, one at each side, were occupied in 
completing its illumination. As they touched, 
in slow succession, each large taper, a thick 
wreath of smokegushed forth, and after coast- 
ing, for a moment, about and above the nas- 
cent flame, passed into the mass of odoriferous 
cloud with which the altar was encompassed. 
Allin the back-ground was dark when these 


‘eeremonies commenced—was hidden while 


they proceeded? but soon the brilliant illumi- 
nation prevailed, exceeding, in its apparent 
eftects, the light of day ; the smoke of incense 
disappeared, and in the same instant the lovely 
chant had ceased, and a new subject of admi- 
ration, the exquisite picture which formed the 
altar-piece, became revealed. 

it was like a newly-created thing for man’s 
homage, the subduing and wonderful work of 
art, thus suddenly presented to the view. There 
were only two figures, one crowned with sharp 
thorns, extended on the cross ; the other of a 


Well was the promise kept, There may have female, one would have said, even were the 
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history told by the picture alone; of a mother. 
As Oatleton gazed upon this great achievement 
of genius, Which delirieated agony tinutterable, 
without disfiguring it by a line or tract, of un- 
becotning harshness, and felt himself under 
comiiaiid of that union of sublimity, tender- 
riéss; and affliction in the countenance matred 
with suffering, he could not tefrain from mur- 
itit@ audibly; ‘“‘ I have trodden the wine- 
feealone” “If | be lifted up, I will draw 
all men after me:” ae i 
“Ves,” said de Mortagne, as if in reply; 
“the thing has been cleverly done. A good 
joke, too, here: The impudence of the affair 
amuses me. These gentlemen in vestments 
say that they preach; thdt is the term, Christ, 
atid his religion. Hx seems to liavée had a con- 
scietice, atid, like a physician enamored of his 
profession, to have tried the experiment, al- 
though it was that of dying, first on himself. 
That I call fait." He died, as these gentlemen 
tell ti8, to save his enemies. I can’t well con- 
Géive iow his death was to serve them; but 
fio matter. That is the priests’ concern ; but 
the inexplicable and amusing part of the affair 
(amitisinig; I thean, for such as are not suffer- 
ers) is this—My lord archbishop will tell us 
that Clirist died rather than’ put his enenties to 
dedth ; and the archbishop and his party, who 
sdy that the enemies of Jesus are. theirs, will 
not follow their Master’s example in. the treat- 
ment of them; but simplify matters by putting 
to death; and perhaps sending into what they 
call fire eternal, such parties as Christ gave his 
life to save from punishthent;” 

Carleton Toul: not trust himself to speak: 
With a slight bow, lie turned away; but his 
tormentor would not so lightly release him. 

“ Really,” he eortinued, “the thing is too 
good to pass without its honor. To make a 
scené of such a tableau; (I have my doubt that 
it was borrowed for the occasion,) in this 
place, and in the presence of such men. Be- 
fore You, you sée; how; as they tell iis, Jesus 
would make converts, by dymg for them. 
Well, sir, do you reniember where you are ?” 
and his voice and look became slightly altered 
as he repeated the question—‘‘ do you remem- 
ber where you, are—that the bells of this very 
chuich rung the signal for the St. Bartholomew 
—rung out, too, their pious chimes, with Chris- 
tian exultation; through the long massacre of 
that blessed night? Yes, and the spirit that 
sounded the knell of Bartholomew to the praise 
and glory ot God, is among us here to bid it 
ting again.” 

De Mortagne was silent fot a few seconds. 
After looking round the choir; he touched 
Carleton’s arm. 

“Do you see,” sdid he, *‘ that sanctified 
visage yonder—that mortified dignitary,; who 
seems to tresign ltimself; like a descending 


Spirit, to the necessities of proud Station arid: 


sumptuowis raimeit—that saint with the down- 
cast looks and hands clasped in prayer—there, 
on the right, he that looks; if you could judge 
his ait, charity for all weaknesses but his divn 
—well; with the same heavenly air, and voice 
to match, he demanded of poor. Marmontel 


(aye; was eveti more earnest in his demand. 


than the archbishop himself) to sign a profes- 
sion of faith—of what kind; think you that 
he believed in God? No; no such things but 
Hae a that Jesus Christ—he on the cross— 
had left to his priests the right not to. take up 
his cross, ot wear lis cast-off thorns: these are 
relies tdo precious for such a use: at St: Denis 
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—and here, in the treasury here--they could 
show you plenty of them; but they ated 
humble to plant them in theif own sathtly fore-— 
heads. No, that whs not right Marnionteél was 
required to acknowledge ; he was axpeeted to 
declare that the priests of that suffering Sav- 
iour-had a right to destroy_ men’s lives by the 
sword, the vulgar sword of this sinful world, 
whenever men refused to believe ot to obey 
my lord the archbishop: And look there; 
plutige your eyes into the shadow from the 
thir pitas at the left side, until you discover 
a round visage and comely; no shadow cau sad- 
den its expression. I must tell you some inter- 
esting secrets——” ; 

But; whatever the revelation might have 
proved; there was no-time to make it. The 
interruption, at which the vicomte ceased, 
seemed to cause some little excitement in the 
congregation. A form, of more than the ordi- 
nary stature, robed in a surplice. of thin mus- 
lin, worn over a cassock, issued forth from one 
of the side entrances, and in a pace where na- 
tural haughtiness was discernible under the 
subdued air which seemed the result of thuch 
self-control, proceeded towards a confessional 
chair, formed beside one of the little chapels; 
around which worshippers were kneeling. His 
face was pale and Boskioae Mie hair, where the 
tonsure had left any, an iron gray—while thick, 
dark eyebrows, and the full bright orbs they 
shaded, seemed to testify that old age was riot 
chargeable with the ravages which had been 
wrought on either face or figure. His appear- 
dance instantly drew de Mortagne’s attention: 

“There goes a saint,” said he; “a saint— 
Saint Francis de Burgh. Do you know the 
process by which saints are made? Our tall 
friend’s history will instruct you. His opening 
youth was distinguished by rather moye than 
the admitted dissipations. Unable to feed the 
fire of his indemitable passions from the ordi- 
nary sources; he was under the necessity of 
supplying his vices by some very dasha ae 
indeed, unequivoeal procedures. In fact, he 
became liable to the penalties of public justice. 
This was a grave ineonveniente. Vices, you 
know, are only sins. God, and the church, 
and conscience, take the measure of them, 
and appoint an amiable satisfaction. But when 
the law has_a right to interfere, the matter is 
different ; officers of justice and public iribu- 
nals are sometimes annoyingly uhaccommo- 
dating. Our saitit, who hee no powerful family 
support—he belongs, I think, to your country— 
was in danger ;_he took shelter in an access of 
devotion ; a cell was better than a dungeon, 
penance easier than punishment; so ke pro- 
nounced his crimes, as Diderot says, sins, and, 
with the burden of such saving iniquities on 
his head, made La Trappe his city of refuge. 
It is not long since he has been dug out, and, 
believe me, he is not called back to this vul- 
gar world of ours, without having some work, 
by no means Vulgar; cut out tor him.” 

By this; the tall eeclesiastic had entered into 
the confessional; and drawn the curtain. He 
seemed ani object less of reverence than awe to 
the crowds through which he passed. Those 
who were stariding; rapidly withdrew from his 
path, and the kneeling bowed their heads when 
he approached. A large semicircle was left 
unoccupied around the chair or box into which 
he had. retreated, and which, if fancy wete to 
Co it according to the face and air of iis 
unknown. occupant; would certainly not be en- 
dowed with very engazing attractions. 
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_, The inclosures at each side of the chair for 
_ the reception of penitents were, for a moment 
vacant. One o hee was only for a moment 
“wnoecupied. A female, whose figure was more 
than ordinarily muffled, arose from a kneeling 
agg and, castimg one. tearful glance lone 
he high altar, shuddering asif death had snait- 
ten her, when, on turning round, he 
aye was arrested by Carleton’s agitated looks, 
creed, pale with terror, and with a haste 
uttle suited to the place, into the vacant recess. 
_, “Great Heaven!” muttered Carleton, ‘it is 
she,” as de Mortagne laid a strong hand on his 
shoulder, and prevented an indecorum which 
might haye had pernicious consequences. 
siete 
CHAPTER Sei. 
REPENTANCE. 
And if religious teitderness of heart; 
Grieving for sin, and penitential tears 
Shed when the clouds had gathered, and distained 
The spotless ether of a maiden life : 
If tliese may make a hallowed spot of earth 
More holy in the sight of God or man; 
Then o’er that doitie a sanctity shall brood * 
Till the stars sickeh at the day of doom. 
WorpsworrH. 
Oh! maid, unrelentiiig and cold, a8 thou art, 
My vosom is proud as thy own! 

Mapeteinr Ditton O’Moore, (for Carleton 
had not, forsaken his first love,) had not knelt 
for one agitated minute—the beating of her 
heart was not still, nor had her quivering lips 
yet acquired the, mastery of speech, when, 
with a faint sound; the door of a small aper- 
ture was withdrawn, and, separated still by a 

ratihg, the austere visage of the confessor 
Decarke visible, almost touching the face of the 
young penitent; and exhibiting a charaeter of 
grave; passionless attention. Whata subject 
for a picture, if the painter’s art could describe 
it! the two countenances that then met to- 
gether.. One; upon which every passion, every 
attainable enjoyment, and almost every endu- 
rable sorrow, had left a witness of its pres- 
ence—and over which penanees almost com- 
mensurate; were, human satisfaction possible, 
to the sins for which a were to satisfy, had 
drawn the semblance of an enforced compo- 
. sure; this, seen through the little wicket bars; 
jn a dim recess, enlightened, one might say, 
by the lustre of eyes, on which mortification 
had exercised its power in vain; the other, 
niarked by agitation which had never before 
heen expetienced—a countenance framed for 
getitle joys; and which it would be hardly too 
mtich to say, felicity itself had fashioned—a 
face whose seteie and joyous character care 
ot disappointment or grief had never clouded— 
arid whieh iow, in the first anguish of a young 
life; received; arid manifested in its complex 
éxpression, notices of all that the heart which 
lookéd through it was capable of experiencing. 
In the face of the priest were the traces of a 
stormy life past, atid of the rigid repose which 
wdited on the season of its decline; in the 
maiden’s, there was the prophecy of a troubled 
life to corie—it seeried as if retaining the last 
looks of happy girlhood, and suffering to mingle 
with them notices of cortiitig disaster and pas- 
sion, and of the struggles in. which virtuous 
pridciples triimplh. Be Re 

There wa8 a pattse of siletice while the lady 
strove for power to speak—and the confessor, 
who saw the effort she made, waited until it 
was successful. At leiigth she spoke, faintly 
indeed—but with the distinetiess which, 
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tion. bé rapid or slow, often 
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whether the in 
characterizes _ 
ather,” she said, “Ido not come to you to 
confess, I come for counsel—tebuke—and, oh! 
for. protection.” SERS 

_ The wise ecclesiastic saw that this case was 
to be no ordinary and formal Inigeehaiige of 
confession and absolution; and he, t.once, 
adapted himself to. the emergency. ithout 
expostulating against, the irregularity, with 
which the young penitent, addressed ie or 
using any expression which might. disturb the 


in 4 
"and 





connection of her thoughts or feelings 
aused for a moment after she had ceased, 
nding her seat continue, he said, ind man- 
ner to invite further confidence: = 

“Proceed, my daughter—firom what do you 
desire protection ?”” : ' 

‘From all that may be featéd,” was the 
whispered answer, “from God and man, 
father. I have profaied this sacred temple by 
the thoughts with which I entered it, and I 
tremble to think of departing. I came here; 
not tomeet God. Oh! even oii this blessec 
night, I forgot him. What am I to be, if I 
have brought down his ctitse? What am f to 
be, if in his anger he forsake me? Who shall 
protect me against myself ?? ‘ 

And she sobbed vehemently. When her 
agitation had ceased, the confessor resumed : 

‘*Be composed, poor child, God is merciful, 
even to offence like yours—accept your re- 
morse as a proof of his favor; but see that you 
reveal yourself, that nothing which ought to be 
told, remain unspoken. You came here, you 
tell me, iiot with pious thoughts—not to meet 
God in prayer. You came to meet asinner— 
one who; I assume is here; or was to be here, 
in no better frame of mind than your own; do 
you know is any such, person now in the 
church ?” j eres 

“Oh, yes; but his sin is not as great as 
mine,” she answered, half turning her face 
round, as if to look behind het; and then; with 
a shudder, averting it again; ‘‘ yes; he is here ; 
Isaw him: » How! oh, how shall I escape ?”’ 

There was a brief pause—the confessor re- 
maining silent, as if in thought: 

““Hear me, father,” she recommenced; 
‘hear me with patience, for my heart is deeply 
wounded. Never, till now, did I know how 
dreadful God is: I etitered into his haly house; 
to keep my promise to one who had conjured 
that [would meet him ; I entered; father, with 
folly and fear in my mind—but oh, there is a 
presence here! there is an. influence that fills 
the consecrated space! and even the heart of 
sin is sefisible of it. My first thought was to 
fly ; but [had entered eagerly, and as I looked 
round to retire; he was ata pillar near me—his 
face was averted, butI dared not pass him; I 
dropt on my knees, trembled, and bowed my 
head, striving with. myself to pray; 1. dared 
not; I could not. Was I not alone in. the 
whole congregation? Were not all raised and 
pie in theit devotion? How painfully their 

ymns of joy. sunk on my guilty héart. But 
or when I lifted up. my eyés, as if even I 
would seek pity ftom, heaven, I saw above the 
altar; the mother and,the crucified Son ; then 
was my hour; not of darkness, but of light and 
terror ; 1 was a vision, father; . not a picture 5 
and words were spoken in my heart, ‘ behold. 
whom thou dost contenin and persecute.’ Oh, 
father; | was sinking, dying; and in that mo- 
ment, I,.saw you; and by an impulse, may 
heaven have sent it, came to you for mer- 
cy: 


& 
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She ceased, and the confessor, too, remained 
for some time silent. After, it would seem, 
deep reflection, he said: _ > 

# you must be in a state of more 
composure and recollection before you can 
partake the sacrament of penauce; you shall 
speak tome as a friend, a father, and I will 


pptiileges ot Hereafter, you may have the 
i 


vileges of devotion; you must now be sa- 
tisfied with humbler blessings. Retire, my 
child, I will speak with you presently.” 

She heard him» with terror, not less than 
gratitude. : 

*T tremble,” said she, “ to be for a moment 
unprotected. I am observed and beset. Oh, 
father, counsel me.” 

' “Did you,” said the confessor, ‘‘ come here 
alone, quite alone ¥”’ 

“No, father; I have one faithful servant, 
she has accompanied me, but she is feeble. 
The sense of sin is very timid; and although 
J have good hopes that I would not yield again 
to idle thoughts, I shrink from the fear of trial ; 
I cannot bear to be further shaken.” 

“Is your attendant near at hand—can you 
discern her ?” é 

The penitent looked hastily back. 

‘¢ She is near, father, isaw her this moment, 
her eyes are upon me.”’ 

‘© Rise, my child, let your companion attend 
ou—pass instantly through the entrance next 

ut one, on the right to this chair—on the left 

you will find a door, which will open at a 
touch, enter, close the door, and do not open 
until] you hear me ask admittance ; let your at- 
tendant remain with you.” 

She arose, and, at a sign, was joined by her 
attendant. Together, they passed rapidly 
through the doors designed by the confessor, 
and with beating hearts shut themselves into 
the room where they were to remain fora 
brief space prisoners. The moment the peni- 
tent arose, Carleton was in motion, but he was 
late ; the portal through which they passed 
conducted directly through a porch to one of 
the great gates of the church. Many persons 
were there, entering and departing, when he 
had reached the inner door, through which he 
passed eagerly, leaving her whom he sought 
behind, while he rushed forward through the 
crowd, first pursuing some receding groups, 
and then returning to take his place on the 
steps of the gate, and to examine in vain every 
passing figure. Foiled in his expectations, he 
was retuming again to the church, and had 
reached the entrance, which he was about to 
pass, when de Mortagne arrested him. 

“A little less passion in your speed, my 
friend, and a little more composure in your 
looks, would be in better keeping with the time 
and place; your most unserene highness is 
agitated—what wild purpose possesses you?” 

*T am on my way to that dark friar’s den.” 

**What!” exclaimed de Mortagne, inter- 
rupting him, ‘* to drag the struggling monster 
in today? Not now—take my word for it— 


a 


such a thing will not do yet; all in good time. 


Don’t think of it at present.” 

“*T am not quite so mad, but I must have a 
word with that same confessor.” 

“So—is itso? Icry you mercy ; you will 

_ amend; are you ready to confess ?” 

** No, by heavens! but he shall confess.” 

“Oh, now I undeérstand. You will learn 
where he has spirited away that charming 
penitent.” i 

“Yes; I shall post myself at his door, and 
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it will go hard with me, but I shall have some 
satisfaction from him.” : 

“Tt will go hard with you, of that you may 
be sure ; for a stranger, you appear to be very 
little curious as to your lodging among us. 
What! force yourself upon an ecclesiastic, 
and call him to account for acts done in the 
confessional! To beard the, lion in his den 
would be sobriety, in comparison with such a 
prank. Do you not know that we have laws 
of sacrilege? No, no; keep your passion 
down, and your courage up for a time when it 
may be useful. No, do not interrupt me; I 
understand all you can say; and I feel, per- 
haps, as warmly as you do, but not so madly. 
I tell you, if you speak but one word to this 
formidable abbe, you will give him power over 
you; 1 mean, if you speak it to him here. He 
will provoke an explosion of temper ; in half- 
an-hour, you will be in a dungeon; there to- 
night, and where to-morrow, as your wild poet 
says. I amsharing in your madness while I 
remain here. We are observed. Pray, walk 
a little out of the throng ; let us leave this holy 
place, even for a few minutes, and you may 
return, if I do not satisfy you that it is useless 
and unwise to doso.” 

Stunned and overcome, rather than persuad- 
ed, Carleton at length gave way, and continu- 
ing their whispered dialogue, the two speakers 
left the church. 

The confessor, on whose seclusion no pent- 
tent dared to intrude, soon left the confession- 
al, and joined Madeleine and her attendant, in 
the chamber to which he had directed them. 
The story disclosed to him was of a kind which 
the reader may so easily have anticipated, that 
he would not thank us for the details. That 
Carleton should have sought: out Madeleine, 
until his perseverance was rewarded by suc- 
cess ; that he should have gained over her at- 
tendant to his interest ; that billets, serenades, 
followed, and all those fond attentions of a 
worship, which borrowed its devotions, more 
from the character of the lover than the habits 
of the times; all this, the reader will regard as 
matter of course. He can fancy, too, the 
pretty, but not very alarming petulance of Ma- 
deleine’s chiding with her maid, when a per- 
fumed billet was, from time to time, placed in 
her way, or when her slumber was broken, as 
Annette stole to her chamber, and awakened 
her to the serenade. He can fancy how the 
lady listened, although she chid; and however 
so small a portion of her curtain withdrawn, 
told that the rich voice of her obsequious lover 
was not unheard, or his attentions unregarded. 
All this, the reader has, no doubt, divined ; and 
we think it better to leave it with him, we not 
having the grace or skill by which a twice-told 
tale would be recommended. Neither shall — 
we enter into detail as to the tactique of an 
ambitious aunt, to insure that in this, as in 
other instances, ‘‘ the course of true love never 
should run smooth.” 

_Suflice it to say, that she tried a second 
time the experiment of a sudden removal; that 
Carleton’s enterprise and perseverance were 
again successful; and that she sought to escape 

is importunities, by lodging herself and her 
fair ward in a quarter of Paris where they had 
not previously resided. 

Scarcely had she become settled in this new 
abode, before Carleton ceappeared, not in hig 
proper form, but in a guise scarce less effect 
tual, that of an epistolary form. It is not ne~ 
cessary to recite the expressions in which he 
strove to awaken interest and compassion in 
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Madeleine’s gentle heart. Only for a moment 


to see her—once to hear her voice—would be| a worthier than 


bliss; even to be rejected, would have some 
Aeuch of comfort ; and memories would follow 
it, from which the brief term of life which was 
to follow would draw a solace. As the some- 
what haughty aspect of the young lover rose 

efore her at the spell of his billets, and seemed 
‘to soften into tenderness and humility before 
her inffuence, the young beauty softened too. 
Annette was permitted to encourage him; to 
appoint a trysting-place on the bridge; to 
name the church where his prayer might be 
indulged. 

_ All this was done, or suffered, rather, im the 
light-heartedness that thought no evil. If any 
thought looking beyond the moment, dawned 
on her mind, it was in the vague form—would 
her father recognize, or receive the suitor as 
an acquaintance? But this was so faint in the 
remote distance of her mental horizon, as to 
be scarcely discernible. No grave. thought or 
gerpone was in her mind, no passion in her 

eart ; she would speak a word of compas- 
sionate farewell, oid acquit herself, by it, of 
every obligation to her persevering lover. 
With such feelings she entered the church of 
St. Germain—the revulsion of thought and 
heart which she experienced there, revealed to 
her powers of mental suffering, of which she 
had been wholly unconscious. 

**T had hardly entered the church,” said she, 
as she concluded her story, ‘* when I felt that 
my sin was grievous; and if God himself had 
become visible, I do not think I could be more 
agitated, than at the sight of that blessed pic- 
ture. Oh, it may well be that he did appear ; 
and that what was to others only an image, 
was the Lord himself, and his adorable mother, 
to my heart and spirit. In that moment of dis- 
may, you appeared—a murmur of voices arose 
near me, in it I heard your name; I heard no 
more, but that was enough; often before I had 
heard my dear father mention you, and I felt 
that I could not be wrong in imploring your 
protection.” 

‘Tam known to your father? Have you 
any doubt or fear to say who he is? Do not 
fear, daughter—if you are unwilling that 1 
should know more of you, keep your secret. 
“What has passed to-night shall be forgotten. 
If you have confidence in my desire to do you 
service, and in my discretion, you will not 
suffer from it.” é 

“7 have no fears—my father is the Count 
Dillon O’Moo-e.” 

‘© 4 friend with whom I have often taken 
counsei—he is not yet arrived in Paris ?” 

‘No, reverend father, but he has directed 
that. should await him.” : 

“7 hope to see him and youagain. Now, 
I will have the happiness to escort you home. 
A carriage is in waiting at the outer gate, can 
you walk so far ¥’ 

When she had expressed her thankful readi- 
ness, the priest threw a cloak around him, over 
his robes, and conducted the lady and her at- 
tendant, walking by their side, to the car- 
riage, handed them in, and enteved after them. 
He was not unobserved. Carleton saw him 
and his escort—just as they reached their car- 
riage, he had reached it also. ‘‘ Perhaps,” he 
said, when first he waw it, ‘‘the carriage is 
hers.” Some_ such suspicion, scarce acknow- 
ledged, was in his. iad, and he arrived in 
time to have it verified » “h» “ee:ing ‘t awoke 

“was one of bitterness, 
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“Tam hersp idhe. ‘She has chosen 
So, farewell, Madeleine, 


you shall not have another OR tunity to insult 
a heart you are unworthy of.” 

Meanwhile, when the coach where Made- 
leine and her companions were seated,reached 
its destination, a surprise was prepared for 
them—no less than the appearance of Madame 
la Comtesse awaiting them. She had retired 
to rest at an early hour, and was awakened to 
receive a letter from her brother, of which a 
special courier was the bearer. This she still 
held in her hand, and her mind was, as could 
be collected from her glances at the missive, 
evidently disturbed by it. The little embar- 
rassment caused by the unexpected appearance 
of de Burgh gave way before the influence of 
his manners and the remembrances recalled by 
his references to incidents of past days, and 
mysterious hints as to schemes in which they 
both still held an interest; and when Made- 
leine retired, Madame la Comtesse detained 
the confessor, and made him the depository of 
the secret that troubled her. She had attained, 
as she confidently believed, the point at which 
success in her great schemes was certain. 
The prince had received a miniature likeness 
of Madeleine, and vouchsafed to express, in the 
strongest terms, his royal admiration of her 
beauty. He had declared, too, his fixed de- 
termination to visit aunt and niece, in the 
coming week, at Fontainebleau; and, after 
many disappointments at Varangeville, and 
elsewhere, when the meeting with his royal 
highness was now certain, and the result of it 
not doubtful, as, although now above such 
vanities, the Abbe de Burgh, having seen 
Madeleine, must be aware, when she expected 
the return that a rational man might make toa 
disinterested friend, who had spent almost a 
life in endeavoring to render him service— 
“how was she confounded by an expression 
like that ?”? cried she passionately, showing De 
Burgh the letter. 

‘°T warn you against your insane and un- 
feminine expedition. If you disregard my 
warning, I forbid my daughter to accompany 
you. Iam hastening to Paris, to relieve you 
from all further care of her.” / 

Tears and sobs gushed forth in disordered 
abundance, as the lady thought of this rude 
rebuke. ‘I will retire into a convent,’’ said 
she, in one of the intervals of her clamorous 
sorrow—and the confessor took his leave, with 
the usual professions of consideration, but 
without expressing condemnation or approval 
of her world-renouncing intentions. 

Madeleine did not experience, that night, 
the peace of mind which moralists insist wait 
upon a good action. Severe as was the strug- 
gle in which she conquered herself, repose did 
not follow it. Stranger still, her very con- 
science seemed to take upa tone of reproof 
against her, and to become an accuser_on the 
part of Carleton. How must he feel and think 
of her? What must he have suffered? What 
desperate act may he have done? Poor Ma- 
deleine !—her night was not peaceful—nor her 
rest salubrious. At times she sunk into un- 
easy slumber, even from sorrow—and started, 
scared from sleep by the fearful visions it 
called up around her. Carleton’s cause lost 
nothing in Madeleine’s heart, by the wrong 
she thought herself guilty of having done him, 
in her transient paroxysm of. conscientlous- 
ness, 
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grove,” all things that be, tendered their con- 
tributions to enrich them—no subject so ab- 
struse or grave, no sentiment so sacred, as to 
be exempt from their jurisdiction. Every man 
who hoped for success or distinction, felt that 
these were the arene in which he was to 
achieve it—his stl Nien, his observations, his 
reflections, all had reference to them: and he 
acquired insensibly the habit of considering 
everything that engaged his thoughts, with a 
view to the aspect in which it would be most 
presentable in the little cotéries, where present 
celebrity was to be attained. As to posthu- 
mous renown, it was a species of limbo for 
which few would care to ‘sacrifice a good re- 
ception in the cireles where bright eyes reign- 
ed influence. They were the Parisian tourna- 
ments of the eighteenth centtry—tournaments 
where intellectual gladiators would often have 
been betrayed into vehemence, or confirmed 
in rancor, but for the power of an ascendene 
equally conspicuous, perhaps, in times of old, 
but not conspicuous in the same salutary results. 
Under the graceful sway of female influence, 
the more odious passions were compelled to 
hide themselves; the excitement of competi- 
tion was freely indulged, and jealousy or ill- 
will no further tolerated than as they could 
add zest to it. ‘‘ Come, that is well on both 
sides’—‘‘ Who has been at a reading of the 
new tragedy?’’--or, “‘ Monsieur, will you oblige 
us by repeating that spirited epigram”—has 
afforded a desirable pause to two impassioned 
rivals, who felt that they were committing and 
exposing themselves, and who, but for some 
such happy interposition, could not have re- 
coiled from an unseemly contest, and recover- 
ed their composure. us was the company 
a kind of orchestra, in which the hostess was 
found generally to preside with admirable taste 
and discretion. It was acompensation to wo- 
man for the law which forbade her to reign on 
the throne. Even on the throne her power was 
felt, but her authority was acknowledged in 
the salons. ‘There her guests were instruments 
which she governed, from which she produced 
a harmony, each in orderly obedience to her 
command, yet with the spirit and charm of 
voluntary wit, ‘‘discoursing most excellent 
music.” Ina word, everything, except heart, 
embellished these’ liyely soirees, and even 
heartlessness, carefully guarded as it was, had 
its pleasing effect. It rendered the wit, like 
stars that shine brightest in a frosty atmo- 
sphere, more keenly brilliant, and it prevented 
the freedom of the entertainment from oyer- 
stepping the lines of prudence or politeness, 
and degenerating into excess. 

The salon of Madame de Valmont, although 
not one of those which had attained the high- 
est distinction and celebrity, yet partook of the 
characteristics of the time; the conversation 
at her table was a graceful mixture of spright- 
liness, if not wit—and good sense ; and under 
an explosion of light laughter, at one of the 
liveliest sallies of the evening, de Mortagne 
made his entry unobserved, and surprised his 
fair hostess—bending the knee in playful hom- 
age beside her. ; 

“You!” cried she, ‘‘ faithless and truant—so 
late and so daring.” Wee! , 

“© A suppliant to your august clemency, al- 
though more daring than you have even yet 
imagined.” ‘ 

‘* What new treason? Come, tell all your 
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So let us welcome peaceful evening in, 

COWPER: 

Sullen jt plunged, and slowly sank ! : 

. Byzon. 
_ Tue banquet hall of Madame de Valmont 
was not quite deserted, nor did it wear that 
air of sadness which a modern lyrist has 
ascribed to such scenes when the power of 
solitude is upon them. The fair hostess did 
nottread her hall alone. A few chosen friends 
yemained; and a yisitor, permitted to look in 
and listen, who saw a gay party grouped round 
an antique fire-place, while massive logs of 
resinous wood sent forth mellow gleams, that 
were to the light of the banquet-hour what the 
moon is to the clearer but more prosaic light 
of day, would be strongly disposed to believe 
the true enjoyments of the evening about to com- 
mence wlien its more arish gayetieshad ended. 

“* What,” said Madame de Valmont, ‘can 
explain your friend’s absence ? The Vicomte 
de Mortagne did not use to he a loiterer.” 

“€{ apprehend, Madame la Comtese, de Mor- 
tagne’s early attendance was always choice 
rather than politeness. I would conclude his 
absence 1s compulsory.” ; 

**Monsieur de Beaumont defends the ab- 
sent,” said a beautiful Blonde, with a smile. 
**'This 1s, indeed, a rare beneyolence.” 

“Do you not observe, dear Cecil,” said the 
countess, ‘‘ thathe contrives to make his gene- 
rosity a compliment to the present. His ex- 
planation of de Mortagne’s usual homage at- 
tests his own sensibility to our attractions. It 
has another advantage. If the traitor can giye 
no good excuse for ‘his offence, his advocate 

‘has taught us to show no mercy; thanks, good 
sir, | mean to show none. I wished much for 
Monsieur de Mortagne, while the Rosicrucian 
was in his mysteries and reyelations. A word 
or a look from our friend has a chill of his en- 
chantment, that ne enthusiasm feigned or felt 
ean resist. He has failed us, but he has not 
frozen our good spirits, and he has left us, I 
hope, an appetite—here comes the summons.” 

_A door opened at the end of the salon, and 
disclased a smaller chamber, brilliantly light- 
ed. Thither the hostess and her fair friends 
were duly marshalled, and the select company 
took their “places at a supper-table, where 
there was little of idle splendor, little of orna- 
ment, that had not some obvious use ; but 
where everything was arranged with a simple 
elegance, and where, without preparation ela- 
borately luxurious, luxury was sufficiently con- 
sulted for those who are satisfied that at asmall 
supper-table the second best thing shall be the 
good cheer. 

It is well known that the petit soupers of 
Paris, before the disastrous events in which 
the last century terminated, had acquired what 
im later days would have been termed a Euro- 
pean reputation. If the salons set the tone of 
public opinion throughout France, the soupers 
governed the salons, constituting as it were an 
esoteric principle for them. Vanity, perhaps, 
never manifested its presence more amiably 
than in those charming re-unions. Literature, 
Politics, religion, “the court, the camp, the 






and more than enough, already to be pardone 


guilt before you sue for forgiveness. Enoleh 







an least resist—magic that can add to the 
charm of mystery, the attraction of being new, 
the boast of being prohibited. You leaye 

; inter the shocks of repulsion and 
hy, forsaken by the trusty counsellor 
id friend, whose wisdom was’ to shield me 
_ from all evil influences. Next you. taunt me 
with your “indifference, contemning my petit 
~souper, and make it too plain that it would 
give you no concern had the sorcerer bewitched 
me, or changed me into a sylph. And now 
that you appear, some horrid crime untold, un- 
imagined, has still to be pardoned, perhaps to 
be repented of. Come, sir, tell us your crime.” 
**He is in the antechamber, madame, an 
English gentleman, a friend of Lord Anna- 
dale. Will it please you to pronounce my 
doom or my pardon, when you have seen the 
extent of my daring. May I introdyce my 
friend ? I defer the explanation of my bold- 
ness until some future hour, when the tedious- 
ness may be less annoying.” : 

Atasign of indulgence, Monsieur de Mor- 
tagne left the chamber, and presently returned, 
introducing Carleton, who, notwithstanding 
all he had suffered, paid ‘his compliments 
gracefully, as he took the place assigned him 
near Madame de Valmont. 

“Your voices,” said she; ‘shall Monsieur 
de Mortagne be pardoned, as a grace for the 
amiable addition he has made to our sqciety?” 

‘¢ Pardon, pardon,” cried gut several vaices. 

“But,” said the beautiful blonde, ‘‘ with a 
reserve that, to the best of his abilities, he ac- 
counts for his tardiness.” , ‘ 

«Do you require a true narrative of his pro- 
ceedings while he was guilty of absence ?” 

«No, no, madame, we are not so extrava- 
gant. Let him explain; if he romance, let 
his story be pleasant in proportion as it is not 
true, and it will amuse us into pronouncing a 
general pardon.” : ‘ 

© What an idea,” said de Mortagne, looking 
round into eyery face, “‘my fair and goo 
friends please to entertain of me. I shall ex- 
fan and my explanation shall be true. [was 
not at your soiree, Madame la Comtesse, be- 
cause | was’”—here he made a pause, during 
which every face betrayed impatience and 
expectation ; at length he completed the sen- 
tence in a yoice subdued to a whisper—“‘at 
mass.” : 

“At mass! atmass! What! turning devout, 
is that your explanation ?” ‘ : 

“ An explanation not to be admitted,” said 
the lady a8 had pronounced his sentence. 
<*Monsieur le Vicomte promised us truth. 
What he has given ys is neither pleasant nor 
true; he should have been here’ before the 
mass commenced; this after-thought of deyo- 
tion shall not serve his purpose. It 1s an in- 
voluntary acknowledgment that he is wholly 
without exeuse—an acknowledgment not en- 
titled to fayor, for it wants the touching re- 
commendation of remorse. Judge, ladies, with 
me, has Monsieur de Mortagne the look orman- 
ner of a true penitent Y 




















*<Oh, madame, as to penitence, T renounce | mean 


Indeed, I had little taste for 
but since I became a man, I 
it from my list of tolerated 
weaknesses. Penitence—it is the sound of a 
conscience that goes too slow. If your clock 
will not strike the hours in proper time, better 


it, on principle. 
it at any time ; 
have discarde 
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. First, you fail in true alle- | it should be sil 
soiree, and leaving me | wisely will ma 








it is just, although it applies mo 
madame, to your after-party. 
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e perigee magic which woman|ance in a fine Corregio. 1 
y e|madame, would give a capti 
such an expressi 
-discard it.’ By 
after-thought, as Madame de Ts 















sion. It does not 
But as to my e 


oo 


the soiree is—an accident. I was haste 
from St. Denis, over roads, as you can well 
believe, on which ice has done its office. My 
misfortune was almost matter of course. On 
of i horses fell. I bata you details, and 
merely add, that when I arrived at my hotel, 
it was too late to avail myself of the privilege 
to wait onmadame.” =~ oa 

‘And so you proceeded straightway,” said 
his fair persecutor, “to RS ee for your 
preservation—from the soiree or the fall— 
which was it? “It shows a good disposition to 
have been thankful for ethers At least it 
shows that gratitude is not in so bad repute 
with you, as remorse.” j t ial 

**By no means, inadame. Gratitude! it 
never harmed mortal. It is an unpresuming 
quality; and when a strong passion or interest 
is in the way, will accept an excuse or a de- 
nial. Dadmit gratitude—it admits of manage- 
ment ; but there is only one course to be taken 
with repentance. It bears none but bitter 
fruits, and must be rooted out. But, returning 
to my explanation:—I threw myself on your 
clemency, with a fixed purpose, to win it by 
truth alone. 1ere is a charm in a resolution 
of this kind which I would not willingly dis- 
sipate. Even for me, madame, novelty has 
attraction. Idid not go to the church to re- 
turn thanks to God, or saint, or man; but I 
said, I will follow this crowd, and enter where 
if enters—perhaps I shall find something to re- 
late to Madame de Valmont which may win 
me indulgence and favor. This was my reason 
for entering St. Germain l’Auxerrois to-night.” 

“Well, and—the success? What face or 
figure will you describe, to make the portrait 
of it a compensation for your long absence?” 

** Alas! madame—none. If T did notice 
anything worth describing, it has passed from 
my memory. [was reminded of an incident 
in my early life—a danger, an escape, and the 
cost of it. The whole scene came upon me 
with a power that caused everything arbend to 
be forgotten. “If you can grant indulgence to 
such a story of by-gone days, it will make me 
happy to relate it.” ! 

** Relate—by all means—relate.” 

“Well, madame, to commence. Ip the 
year of grace seventeen hundred and some- 
thing, when I was in Ireland-—— ” 

‘ ad Treland—yoy a resident in Ireland ?” 

“Ves, madame—eyven.in Ireland.” 

« But do tell us, how came you to be an in- 
habitant of that coyntry * Was it for pleasure 
or for improvement? Ineyer knew that you 
had written of it—I haye not heard you speak 
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~ “Nevertheless, madame, I was there. [| di- 
rected the recruiting service.” _ 

€ Mystery within mystery. What can you 
~ **Simply, madame, what I have the honor 
to say. You are aware that we have had in 
our army many soldiers of fortune from Ire- 
land, and that we have at this moment Irish 
regiments in our service. e recruited for 
them in their own country. 1 see, Mr. Carle- 
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ton, you look rathér sceptical. It is the simple 
truth, eee —the practice — was over- 
looked—eonniived at, perhaps, by some of your 
1 What are we to do, said 


eds of thousands who, by the very 


- Surely ’tis as well they should be drained 
ff—that the reservoir of peccant humors shall 
be exhausted. They will be no less mischiev- 
ous in Ireland than in Flanders or France ; 
while the difference will be, that France must 
pay ifshe take them away, while she has their 
services for nothing if we detain them at home. 
This reasoning, Mr. Carleton, is my own. 


I did not reason so while I was acting as, in 
some sort, your enemy; but reflecting since 
on many circumstances connected with my 
recruiting performances, I have come to the 
conclusion that our activities must have been 
overlooked of set purpose. However it was 
to be explained, we were for a time so un- 
troubled in our vocation, that we recruited and 
sent off our men with little care or caution. 
We knew the traffic in human lives was con- 
trary to law, but felt as if it were sanctioned 
by custom. } 

“A time came when we had the excitement 
of opposition and danger to season our enjoy- 
ment. Men enlisted with a fear of the rope— 
they hang, at least they used to hang, with rea- 
sonable liberality in Ireland—and in receiving 
and disposing of them, we were forced to be on 
the alert, to evade sharp pursuit, and to adopt 
uncouth disguises. ; 

“7 travelled once for some days in company 
with—perhaps I should say in attendance 
upon—a -drover—not one who was of dignity 
to drive oxen, or even sheep—my associate 
was a merchant of swine. I accompanied him 
in the appropriate.costume—by no means, I 
can assure you, an inviting one—-but it had the 
merit of not inviting pursuit. The very slow- 
ness of our march favored us; and many a 
time they who were in quest of us—of me 
rather—passed on with a word or two to my 
companion, who was spokesman on each oc- 
casion, and left me unmolested. After this 
fashion my trusty associate conducted his drove 
and me, in safety, to the halting-place, where 
our ways were to separate. 

“Tt was a habitation rude enough; portion 
of an old round tower, perched boldly on a 
high and precipitous rock projecting into a 
great lake, connected with, I believe, the 
largest of the Irish rivers—the Shannon, I 
think, it is called. A narrow road, a kind of 
isthmus, of some hundred yards in length, con- 
nected this little peninsula, on which the tower 
was seated, wie the main land. ‘The whole 
was considerably elevated above the river, and, 
in the neighborhood of the tower, descended 
to it with an abruptness that was little less than 
perpendicular. A boat was to be provided for 
me in the morning after my arrival, and I was 
to be conducted into a place of greater safety. 
I was by no means sorry that my partnership 
(as the English merchants say) in the swinish 
multitude was dissolved, especially when, to- 
wards the end of our last day’s joumey, a 
mounted traveller, unattended, while conver- 
sing with my companion, threw some sharp 
glances toward ine. To his questions 1 was 
proof; my partner answering for me that I 
could not spe English. -1 was modest 
enough, you observe, to think it possible that 
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their being, will resist the laws of the- 





a foreign accent might betray me.. Still I 
fee ol the over-curious traveller was not >ver- 
satisfied, and felt well pleased that the da-s of 
the disguise Ithen wore were numbered. <5 _ 
shall see by the result that my alarm was s<t- 

ter founded than my security. EE gle 
“ At the earliest dawn of a mone in June — 
seh 


‘ 


we were startled out of a short slumber. The 
enemy were upon us, not actually at our for- 
talice, but discernible at a distance and ap- 
proaching. I must do the Irish people the jus- 
tice to say that, fanciful as they are, their im- 
agination is of the kind which is most con- 
venient ; instead of exhausting itself in magni- 


| fying a danger, however formidable and sud- 
merely suppose it to be that of your statesmen.” 


en, it helps them to expedients by which they 
escape from it. My boat had arrived about 
midnight, and no more was necessary than 
that I should reach it in time. To retard the 
progress of the military party, my partner in 
the swine affair, routed up his heavy charge 
and drove them before him to the long cause- 
way, which connected our fortress with the 
main land.. Three men who had met us at the 
tower were left with me. The eldest offered 
to conduct me tothe boat. The path to it, he 
said, wound along the side of the hill—I might 
escape the notice of the military—I might also 
be eeaad: If his honor (this is one of the 
titles conferred rather liberally by the Irish 
people) would not think it too much trouble 
there was a rope-ladder by which I could 
descend directly from the tower, and enter 
the boat without an instant’s exposure. Ob- 
serve, I pray you, the phrase ‘too much 
trouble.”. The delicacy of savage life is be- 
yond all praise. He knew as well as I knew 
myself that the correct word would be, not 
trouble, but danger. He had an instinct to 
teach him that it would not be the proper word. 
Isoon set him at ease. No man should engage 
in an adventurous life without having a steady 
head. Giddiness, physical giddiness, has often 
defeated great exploits, and brought many an 
enterprising career to a sudden and disastrous 
close. I set my friend at rest. He proceeded, 
with much dispatch, to uncover an aperture in 
the floor of our rude apartment, and showed 
me, ata sufficiently appalling distance beneath, 
the still, dark water. “Across the orifice I saw 
two thick iron bars extended. A ladder of 
rope, attached to them, was uncoiled, and I 
heard ‘iat aa as it fell into the river. My 
poor friend remained for a few seconds lookin 
down, and as he raised his face it was pale willl 
consternation. 

*** There are two boats, colonel, dear,’ said 
he, ‘and one of them is the enemy’s.’ 

‘* He was right—closely drawn to the bank— 
so closely as to be effectually covered by the 
high rock, which rather retreated than sloped 
out as it approached the river—we could see, 
by the side view which our station afforded us, 
a boat, with one man holding the oars, and two 
with military great-coats, and armed as sol- 
diers. The scheme was well laid. The in- 
quisitiye traveller had seen, no doubt, more 
than he affected to observe ; and the secret of 
our fort, too, had been discovered. I was to 
be arrested by the party coming in front, or, if 
I ventured by the postern, I was to be inter- 
cepted on the water. 

_** What was to be done? I had a brace of 
pistols ; but against the arms of the soldiers 
they were, in any case, poor weapons, and at 
our present distance from them, they were 
wholly useless. Could we—from our com- 
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forth to struggle for deliverance. 


manding e 









Oh! how 


use for our purpose. ‘There was no parapet 
he ledge of rock which we might overturn. 
ll we would not give up life or liberty with- 
out an efiort. .  ° . 
<All that I have had the honor to describe | 
to-you, passed so quickly, that my partner of 
the preceding day had not entered on the road 
from the tower when my old friend and [ came 
Our design 
was to loosen and tear down some large frag- 
ments of the decayed masonry, carry them 
to the verge of the platform, and precipitate 
them on the unsuspecting sentinels. My swine 
compeller turned back from, his way. The 
soldiers were yet a good way off, and, before 
he wandered forth te interrupt them with his 
ungracious drove, he thought that, for a few 
minutes, he could ‘lenda hand,’ as he ex- 
pressed himself, to assist in killing their friends 
in the boat. yaaa 
“Well, madame, we set to work with right 
good will, although with implements ill-adapt- 
ed to our purpose. . We proceeded slowly, 
painfully, I may well add, vexatiously. if you 
are toiling prosperously, you will often depre- 
cate any partnership in your labors, but if you 
are unsuccessful, it provokes you much to see 
persons, whom you would not, perhaps, ask to 
assist you, busy in their own pursuits, and 
taking no thought of your perplexities. In 
such an emergency as mine, a trial of this kind 










wished for heavy shot, or mighty |b 
_stones to send downuponthem, The wretch-| h 
ed abode where we passed the night was utterly. 

naked and desolate—it afforded no movables 





was very sharp. Whileswe toiled as only 
those, who strive for life against minutes, can 
toil, my fellow-laborers: praying for assistance 
from the saints, and I cursing the masons who 
had done their work so mischievously well, a 
boy or youth, of about sixteen years of age, 
active and strong enough to be useful, was 
‘amusing himself in the double enjoyment of 
tormenting us, and worrying two monstrous 
beasts, who had separated from their amiable 
companions, and whom he was laboring, by, 
means of ropes thrown round their heads, to 
pring back to their place in the drove. I was 
angry, 1 confess. Once l was strongly tempted 
to waste one of my two shots on the urchin; 
bat 1 felt that both might have a better em- 
loyment, and 1 thought 1t possible that the 
ad’s father, who labored energetically with 
me, would not approve of the vengeance ah 
wished to inflict-on his provoking offspring 

“‘The wretch, too, had his own trouble.. 
The more earnestly he tugged, the more obsti- 
nately the sulky brutes retreated. At last, in 
their backward march, they neared the verge 
of the rock where there was asheer descent to, 
the water. Suddenly a thought of the boy’s 
intent flashed on my mind. While we toiled 
wearily and in vain, one_man had remained 
with him, and this man J saw hasten to the - 
tower, and peer out cautiously through the 
aperture. Words were interchanged between, 
him and the boy, and a slight alteration in the 
posture of the swine effected. T could wait 
no longer--I hastened tothe tower, and there, 
the whole plan was open before me. , 

“ On the verge of the precipice, with heads 
landward, tails pendant over empty space, . 
there stood the two colossal creatures. .I)i- 
rectly under thena was the boat. The boy had 


‘was mortal. 





done his part, and would now have the catas- 
trophe duly accomplished. ‘Father,’ said he, 
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test; they. will 








0 
hands uplifted 
stood beside the boy. 
cried he to my companion in t V 
right—is the aim sure? «‘ Surer a 
money—surer could not be,’ was th 
‘Then,’ said the boy, ‘God send § 
George’s sodgers an easy death.? Not another 

word was spoken. The catastrophe was ef-. 
fected in speechlessness, so far as man was 

concerned. The boy tugged passionately at 

his ropes—the brutes, asis their wont, stub- - 















| bornly retreated. Their hind-legs passed over 


the precipice. There was the strugele of a 
moment, but only a moment. The weight of . 
the monsters, and a little aid from the father - 
and son, promptly decided the affair. ‘JJown . 
went the elephant-like monsters—a horrid 
avalanche—on the unsuspecting ambush. A. 
man had risen in the boat—perhaps hearing 
faintly the far-off cry of the creatures in their 
last struggle. From my post of observation I, 
could see his countenance as he beheld the de- 
scending masses. The expression was of pure 
amazement—a bewilderment of faculties so 
absolute as to banish thought and even fear. 
Strange how the vision of an instant. shall 
stamp an image upon the memory such as can 
never be obliterated. I never saw such an ex- 
pression of face before or since, and if I were 
a painter I could trace it as accurately, though 
not with the same delight, as I could yours, 
madame. Almost in the act of rising, he was - 
struck down; one mighty ruin plunged him | 
into the water, and overturned the boat as he 
fell. The second shock was unnecessary—it 
merely accelerated the catastrophe. 

‘“« My rope-ladder was now made fast, and I 
hastily descended: As I reached the lowest 
steps, I could perceive that there was some 
commotion in the boat. . I saw but the conclu- 
sion of it. One only of the crew had risen 
from the river depths. Hurt and helpless as 
he was, he would have found mercy, had he 
been in other attire. The regimentals proved 
his ruin. At the moment I stepped off the 
ladder, his fate was decided. The last blow 
The water was bloody around 
him—his hands slided off from the side of 
the boat, and with his eyes in a wide and ~ 
ghastly stare, his face upturned, and almost as 
dreadiul ina paleness: where death seemed. 
anticipated, as where the red blood was rush- 
ing over his hair and shoulders—he slowly 
sunk. : 

‘* We gave little time to watch or think of 
him, but pulled our way vigorously across the 
river. When we stood outa little from the 
-bank, we could see what passed’on. the isth- 
mus. My friend, the proprietor of the swine, 
had chosen his fate with me. He and another 
of the party were with us in the boat, while 
the drove were left in charge of the boy who 
had so distinguished himself, and of his asso- 
ciate in the achievement. We could see that 
they had reached the mainland without meet- 
ing the military, and soon after we were safe 
in recesses at the other bank ofthe river, ,. 
where danger, in the shape of the Elector’s . 
soldiers, was little likely to:reach us,” » 

The story was received with indulgence, 
and with the expressions of pretty horror and 
interest, meet for the narrator’s encourage- 
ment. It was followed by questions which , 
had been retained in suspense during the reci- 
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tal, for explanatio 
auditory were f 














emembered that one 


At length it: impor- 
tant matter v sd Dae 
‘Yai t the story was suggested to 


ng. How was that? Where is 
fion between a midnight mass at 
ain |’Auxerrois and the drowning 
3 in an Irish river ?’: bie 
An accidental circumstance. Simply that, 
he church of St. Germain, this night I saw 
thg hero of the feat.” : i 
“Dear, what a prize. Be amiable, Monsieur 
de Mortagne—give us a sight of this wild 
boy.” 
“Boy, madame. You forget”—and de Mot- 
tagne glanced 4 look toward a large pier-glass 
—** you forget that we do not retain boyhood, 
or éven first-youth, all our lives. It is some 
timé Since my herd became, entitled to write 
hifnself down a man.” : y 
“ And you knew him—you knew him?’ _ 
* Certainly — circumstances like those in 

which I made acquaintance with this youth’s 
- face, grave a deep impression on the memory. 
Besides, I have seen him in Paris since the 
time of his Irish exploit.” 

‘©The when and the where, pray—another 
story ?” ‘ 

‘Ah, madame, that is niy secret. Instead 
of the story, I shall endeavor to render an Irish 
expression intelligible, and beg your indulgence 
toit. Unliappily, it was one of those untrans- 
latable witticisms, called puns. Monsieur Car- 
leton, I dare say, knows enough of the collo- 
quial English spoken in Ireland to understand 
it. One of the boatmen, after pausing from his 
exertions, both of his craft and party—rowing 
and killing—leaned complacently on his oars, 
and 16bked up With a contemplative expression 
toward the high cliff; then, while a shade 
passed ovet his face, he said, with perfect 
seriousnéss—‘ Paddy, many’s the good slip of 
a pig you bought and sold in your time; but, 
by my soul, you never saw so purty slips as 
them a while ago; no, nor so well sold. 
Two soldiers and a Christian paid down for a 
couple of slips of pigs.——The same word in 
the Hibernian dialect of English means a fall 
and a species of swine. It is a name for the 
animal itself; as well as for the accident which 
the expression seems to denote—~ Ay,” re- 
plied Paddy, ‘1 did not bring my pigs to a bad 
market at all.” This was the only nioral 
drawn by my companions from the event of 
the morning—the only epitaph on their -vic- 
tims.” f 

‘Thanks for your explanation. If we hap- 
pen to apprehend your Calenburg too slowlyfor 
enjoying the wit of it,” said Madame de, Val- 
mont—* at least it is valuable as a trait of cha- 
raeter. You have satisfied us, too, that you 
will preserve your mystery. Agreed—the secret 
shall remain your own. It is indispensable, in- 

eed, in the role of every impostor. Signor 
Barbarini, who discoursed with so superb and 

’ mystic eloquence, insists that even nature 
would not have half her present attractions, if 


¥ 


shé were not careful to withhold her principal |: 


secrets from all but the deserving. Pray, Mr, 
Carleton, has this new science found favor in 
your land of thought ?” 

**T do not know, madame, that it has re- 
vealed its treasures to our present generation. 
Something of the kind was once introduced 
among us, but it did not flourish. It was not 
left to itself, or to such favorable influence and 
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which the | agencies as might have promoted its growth== 
nderstand. | but died of a satiric poem. W. : 


re now know the 
magic which accommodates itself to the me- 
cessity of laboring for a livelihood, more 
through the pictures of our poets than on its 
own showing.” | ee 
> Here with us it has a Mer eee 
dignity to provoke satire. I wis t 
the gratification to receive you at an earlier 
howr—Monsieur de Morxtagne, too—but he has 
acquitted himself, and denies us an excuse to 
‘rail at him. Well, we may, perhaps, have bet- 
ter fortune on another evening.” - 


“ And why,” said de Mortagne, ‘will ma- ‘ 


dame leave her gratification dependent on a 
‘perhaps Y Is not this somewhat too much in 
the bourgeoise fashion? Why not visit the 
sage—this Sydrophel—so your Butler, Mr. 
Carleton, calls him— 

Who deals in destiny’s dark counsels, 

And strange opinions of the moon tells 
May we notvisithim? If Iam not mistaken, 
your poet, monisieur, proves that even the pious 
may take such liberties.” : 

** Yes—he does, but on a principle some- 
what equivocal, and rather too comprehensive 
—not less than that 

The godly may allege 
For anything their privilege. 


But, indeed, to do the cause and the poet jus- 
tice, he employs an argument more precise and 
pointed, in order to prove that men 

To the d——1 himself may go, 

If they have motives thereunto. 

‘For,’ he reasons, ‘as there is a war between 

The d——1 and them, it is no sin 

If they, by subtle stratagem, 

Make use of him as he does them.,’” 


“You hear, Madame de Valmont,” said de 
Mortagne, as he explained the passage. ““What 
better justification could we need fora visit to 
your sorcerer of the salons? But I do the gen- 
tleman injustice. No doubt he would reject 
the name of sorcerer—the meanest appellation 
he would condescend to accept would be that 
of magician.” 

“© And the difference—what is it?” 

**Much—very much—not less than the dif- 
ference between master and slave—between 
good and evil. Magicians, free of their craft, 
are masters of the spirits of air. Sorcerets, by 
the terms of their compact, are slaves to the 
spirits of earth. Magicians are free to exer- 
cise their authority for good—sorcerers have 
hired themselyes to work evil. “Magicians be- 
long to the race of those who are said to have 
visited Messiah in his cradle—sorcerers make 
their closest approach to superior power when 
they hold their Sabbath of Beelzebub. The 
spells of sorcerers are sins ‘ugly and veno- 
mous’—and those of magicians, like your own, 
madame, are charms.” 

*Well,-now that you have charmed away 
my scruples, if I had any, may I exert my 
power to charm? -May I command your 
presence for Monday?, Shall we have your 
escort, gentlemen ?? : 

A general assent was given. ° 

“* And Monsieur de Mortagne, come without 

a prejudice—you are sceptical, [ know, in mat- 
' ters more certain than the fire philosophy.” 

** Alas, madame, you misapprehendme. M y 
scepticism arises out of ny belle Thavea 
firm conviction that there is a religion born in 
us—the element which unites our being with 
that of another world; it is because im ree 


we had had © 
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on 
“oh tinbeliover _ My firm conviction in a real 
religion of the heart—a religion of heaven—of 
- God—makes me a bad Catholic. As to, char- 
: pes like this, I beg your ladyship’s pardon, of 
‘whom you speak, they are the agents through 
e neglected cravings of the spirit assert 
enge themselves. Of these cravings the 
Catholic religion is afraid—the world of plea- 
sure or business will not pause to hear them ; 
but most hearts are conscious of them, and be- 
cause religious systems do not allot them a re- 
cognized place and occupation—because they ' 
are uncared for in the spirit—left without rule, 
or scope, or plan, they seem to show mysteries 
when they are observed, and prepare the way 
for jugglers to travel and profit by.” 
**Can it be Monsieur de Mortagne we have 
heard?’ said madame. “ Has he come .to 
mysteries and revelations ?” 
_ **Monsieur de Mortagne, madame,” he re- 
plied, “is better, or perhaps I should say, worse 
than you may have thought him. If possible I 
am more averse to the philosophy, as it is 
styled, of the day, than to our poor gew-gaw 
religion Believe me,, if I could discern an 
honest intention and a believing heart under 
the gaudy ceremonies of the church, I would 
at least tolerate a religion which could boast 
of faithful worshippers. Even as it is, I think 
it better than a philosophy—what a name !— 
that weighs humanity by the pound, and thinks 
of man only as an organization of physical 
substances. Against them both I would take 
up the quackery that appeals to the supersti- 
tious, that is to say, the neglected spiritual af- 
fections—the heart’s mystery within us. Your 
Rosicrucian may be, as others of his tribe who 
have thriven, a knave. No matter, his success 
is a proof that there is something within us 
better ‘than has been dreamed of in your phi- 
losophy.? A better philosophy will in due time 
arise. Meanwhile | accept these juggleries as 
presumption that the general heart of=man ex- 
pects it. Empiricism, in material things, was 
once a harbinger of chemical science, (among 
alchimists, the dupes of their own fancies 
were more numerous ;) now, I would hope it 
is preparing the way for a true science of the 
human mind. Madame, fshallbe charmed to 
have the honor of attending you on Monday, 
and Monsieur Carleton, who has already bowed 
his graceful acceptance of your invitation, will 
be, ]'am persuaded, happy to join the party.” 
And thus.the.company separated. 
fel QageEse 
CHAPTER XXIV. 


A” VISIT TO THE ROSICRUCIAN. 


A living dead man—this pemicious knave— 
Forsooth, took on him as a conjuror. 
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Farewell ' God knows when we shall meet again.” 
SHAKSPERE. 

Tur visit to Signor Barbarini was paid; and 
although the curiosity of the ladies was uot 
gratified by any of the displays of art which 
they had anticipated, they had an opportunity 
of hearing a discussion, of much length if not 
interest, carried on between the sage and the 
sceptical viscount. This was an entertain- 
ment, however, in which they were not likely 
to forget that time was passing ; and we are 
so apprehensive of a similar perverseness of 
memory on the part of the reader, that we shall 
very considerably abridge our minute of the 
conversation. 
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_ The apartment, ,perceive, has 
no such apparatus as magical science is admit- 
ted to require. I am withou 







‘But not,” said Madame. 
** withouttyour familiar spirits.’ 

“You believe, then, that spirits may 
manded without having recéurse to vu 
blems assigns of power. The thought is natu- 
ral,” and the light of a solemn smile appeared 
for a moment on the austere visage of the Ro- 
sictucian, ‘‘in one who must be conscious of 
the dominion exercised by wit and beauty.” 

‘You are very amiable, signor; but aca 
me, I would much rather you were not so. It 
is difficult to try your arts in spells and charms 
when you lav us under the charm of your po- 
liteness.”? . 

“Ah, madame, I grieve that the resources of 
my art cannot be placed at your command. It 
was my design, indeed, to have exhibited 
some experimental proofs ofa power rashly , 
denied, because uncommon ; but I have found © 
myself under ‘a necessity to.forego my pur- 
pose.”” 

“Pardon us the intrusion on your leisure 
or, very probably, your occupations. I wished 
to have an opportunity of witnessing the exer- 
cise of an art so much praised, sir, as yours; 
but I was even more desirous to convince my 
friends, especially Monsieur de Mortagne, who 
is, lam sorry to say, sceptical on more subjects 
than the art magic.” 

**Madame is a little severe. My doubts can 
scarcely be called sceptical—I require no more 
than evidence to insure my belief. For exam- 
ple, my faith in madame has never faltered or 
wavered. As to the art magic, I can know of 
it only through its ministers and professors, and 
they, I must confess, have not sueceeded in 
convincing me. Indeed, if I may speak freely, 
their practices have rather indisposed me to 
belief. Their darkened chambers and Orien- 
tal costumes—their globes, and skulls, and 
stuffed reptiles—their periapts and sigils—their 
optical delusions and chimical surprises—all 
seemed to me to belong rather to juggling than 
to necromancy. I did not think disembodied 
spirits could be conjured by such material in- 
struments. They affected me much like the 
oaths and asservations with which men, doubt- 
ful of their reputation for veracity, strive to 
accredit their recitals, proving rather their 
conviction that the story wants confirmation, 
than their assurance of its truth.” 

“ Y our observations, sir, are most just. This 
material apparatus of which you speak—the 
only thing in which ignorant pretenders can 
imitate adepts in the science—may, possibly, 
have no direct influence on those unseen 
agents upon whose aid the sage relies, and 
yet may not be altogether superfluous as you 
think it. Permit me to speak as one whose 
knowledge respecting the arcana of true sci- 
ence is no more than is to #Se attained by.the 
unassisted faculties of a reflecting man. You 
hold it unworthy of belief, that spirits may be, 
in any degree, influenced by the machinery 
and decorations on which an adept seems to 
depend. You said, indeed, disembodied spirits. 
Does the expression imply that you distinguish 
between the spirit of man—living man—and 
the purer essences who are uneticumbered with 
mortality?” we a i, 

“ Yes, I would make the distinction, That 
the human mind is affected by these external 
influences, | admit. Even I myself, sceptical 
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as madame nou me, cannot altogether 
withstand their power. In their presence, 
when they are “well contrived, the mind be- 






comes, if I may say so, less logical, more dis- 
ag to welcome the marvellous, and certain- 
y less inclined to doubt.” 3 

** Tf you sought a solution of this phenome- 


7 
gould it not task your ingenuity to ex- 
it? And if you were to inquire whether 


ferent to influences which affect you, is it not 


very probable that you would have to seek 
long before finding % But there is another 
mode of viewing this subject—mind affects 
mind among us, not only through the interven- 
tion of those signs, natural and arbitrary, by 
which thought is interchanged, but also 
through sympathies which we cal) mysteries, 
and of which the outward expression has no 
recognized interpreter. Is it altogether be- 

ond our power to comprehend that pure intel- 
ligences may be reached through this same 
instrumentality ? he prisoned spirit may be- 
come a power to attract the free. The me- 
mentos in the chamber of an adept, if designed 
only to affect pure intelligences, may be——I do 
not say they are—mere juggling ; but if intend- 
ed to produce such effects through the instru- 
mehtnity of the spirit of man, they may be 
contrivances worthy of the design to which 
they minister. What care you for the green 
sod placed within the cage of a solitary lark ? 
But when the bird isgladdened by it, and pours 
forth rejoicing melodies, your soul is charmed 
and attracted, and even the free warblers of 
the air are often won to stoop toward their 
imprisoned brother. So it may be in other 
things. Spirits of the unseen world are at- 
tracted to the spirits of this, not by the mate- 
rials or the scenery of magic rites, but by the 
softened and elevated dispositions of human 
soul which these things generate.” 

“Charming,” said the dame, “I love your 
philosophy much. But——” 

At this moment the door opened, and Cacle- 
ton was struck breathless by an announcement 
of Monsieur le Comte and Mademoiselle Dil- 
ton O’Moore. , 

With a resolution which a stoic might envy, 
worthy of anIndian at the stake, Carleton con- 
trolled himself not to obey the passionate im- 
pulse of his heart. He did not look toward 
Madeleine. He saw, indeed, that she was 
covered with a thick, dark veil; and when he 
heard her speak, there was a hopelessness in 
her accents that pierced his heart; but still he 
struggled, and rose with his party to take leave, 
obstinately persisting in his resolution. He 
could not prevent Madeleine from_ being 
shocked at his death-like palenegs, and by the 
agony visible in his agitated countenance; but 
he bore his pain without shrinking, and bore 
it aggravated by the voluntary torture of avert. 
ing his eyes from her whom he felt still to be 
all that he was capable of loving. It was not 
so with Madeleine. On Carleton alone, from 
the moment she became aware of his pres- 
ence, her eyes were bent, piteously and im- 
ploaag . Some say lovers are conscious of 

overs’ looks; Carleton was notso. He was 
departing—had nearly reached the door of the 
antechamber, when a sudden and startling cry 
struck consternation upon him. He rushed 
back just in time to behold Madeleine borne 
fainting by her father into an apartment enter- 
ed from the salon in which Signor Barbarini 
had received them. Before he reached the 
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door through which they passed, it was closed, 
and so fastened as to resist his altempt to open 
it. For a few brief moments Carleton, in ex- 
treme agony, remained with his party, who 
had re-entered the salon. His sufferings were 
wrought up to a pitch at which they were no 
longer endurable, when the sage-returned and 
assured them that all was well: the young lady 
had been painfully affected by intelligence 
which her father had suddenly received, and 
the endeavor to appear tranquil was too much 
for her. She had recovered from a fainting- 
fit, and entreated so earnestly to be taken 
home, that he thought it advisable to have 
her indulged. 

“Ts she about to leave the house ?’ said 
Carleton, with a voice scarcely audible. 

‘* She has left,” said the signor ;—‘“‘ she was 
able to walk to her carriage—you hear it driv- 
ing off.” 

Carleton could no longer contend with his 
emotions. Muttering some inarticulate sounds 
as a species of excuse, he hurried to the door, 
and, bending down. the staircase, rushed on 
in pursuit. He was late, although speed like 
his was little likely to be outstripped by any- 
thing that moved in the shape of steed or ve- 
hicle in Paris. In a fair plain, Carleton would 
soon have overtaken the carriage he pursued, 
but in the intricacies of crossing streets, he 
lost it. As he passed the outer gate of the 
house, the carriage turned a corner, where, 
when he arrived, he no longer could descry it. 
How he chafed at the houses by which it was 
hidden, and at the variety of openings, through 
any of which it could have disappeared! At 
length he came to his senses sufficiently to call 
a coach, and hasten to the Rue ——, and 
to the hotel where Madeleine had her resi- 
dence. On inquiring of the porter, he learned 
that the count and his daughter had not re- 
turned ; and, in order to*have the speediest 
tidings, he entered a cafe from which the gate 
was visible, and seated himself at the window. 
An hour passed—no tidings. Another, and 
still the answer was a blank. At last, when 
night had actually commenced, and Carleton’s 
reason had almost gone, he learned that the 
count was not expected to return. A message 
had come from him, directing that-his daugh- 
ter’s trunks should be sent to the Hotel ——, 
from which they were to set out the followin 
morning on a“longajourney. To the Hote 
—— Carleton repaired with frantic haste, and 
hastened only to meet a fresh disappointment. 
Neither daughter nor father wasthere. Apart- 
ments had been ordered for them, but they 
were subsequently countermanded, with direc- 
tions that anything sent to their address should 
be forwarded to another hotel, of which the 
person in attendance gave Carleton the name. 
Thither he proceeded with the feelings of one 
who thinks all things existing in a league 
against him, and looks to varieties of disap- 
pointment and disaster as the only vicissitudes 
upon which he can reasonably reckon. The 
gates were closed, and yielded, certainly, to no 
gentlesummons. As the wicket slowly turned 
on its hinge, he:rushed in, and cried: ; 

** Monsieur le Comte Dillon O’Moore ?? *: 

“* He has left, monsieur,”’ said the impassive 
concierge‘ 

* Left the hotel ? | 

‘* Left Paris, monsieur.” 

* Alone ?” 

““No, monsieur—with mademoisel’ 
daughter.” 
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The distress of Carleton, manifest and ex- 
treme as it was, appeared to produce little 
effect upon the yawning functionary, who 
seemed to have no other wish than that of 
being released from an intruder; but there 
was a somewhat gentler eye that marked the 
comely youth’s dejection. Madame la con- 
€lerge was more compassionate than her hus- 
band. She came out of her little apartment, 
entreating that monsieur would be seated, and 
would drink a glass of wine ; and then remem- 
bering a commission in the midst of her cour- 
tesies, she said it must be for monsieur that a 
message was left with her. A lady in the ho- 
tel desired to be informed, if a young gentle- 
man inquired for monsieur le comte or made- 
moiselle. 

**Was it madame, the aunt of mademoi- 
selle?? ~ 

*< No; it was a young person, her attendant.” 

‘* Mademoiselle Angette ?” 

¢ Yes, sir; I shall inform her you are here.” 

“Pray, conduct me to her at once.” 

There was amoment’s hesitation; but Carle- 
ton remembered that there was a mode of per- 
suasion which he had not yet tried; so while 
he assured madame that she might very safely 
gratify him, he eonfirmed his reasoning by an 
application of the kind which seldom Pails! 
Madame, accepting the louis from Carleton’s 
hand, took the light from her husband’s, and 
offered herself as monsieur’s conductor. 

Poor Annette had evidently wept much, but, 
at the sight of Carleton, her tears flowed again, 
and she sobbed violently. 

“Ah, sir, mademoiselle is gone—she is 
gone, and would not take me; but she has 
promised to send for me, if monsieur le comte 
permit. Here is a billet. She said to me: 
‘Annette, if he come to seek me, give him 
this ; but if he do not come this night, burn it. 
Promise me.’ ‘But, mademoiselle,’ I said, 
‘I can give the letter to-morrow;’ and she 
said—* No, no!” and Annette imitated her 
mistress’s passionate manner—‘ if he do not 
come, destroy it. Swear to me that you 
will,’ ”’—and Annette, sobbing as she spoke, 
threw herself into a chair, and wept violently. 

Carleton opened the billet... It contained 
only these words :— “a 

“Pity me. Ishall never see you more.” 

How Carleton passed the night, he would 
have felt it wholly impossible to describe; 
but on the morning following he found him- 
self in the apartment he had dignified with the 
name of a library, attired in the easy grace of 
a rich dressing-gown, and sipping checolate 
with the air of one who, if he chewed the cud 
of bitter fancies, found that occasionally some- 
thing very sweet mingled with the mournful 
repast. All was not dark around-zor within 
him. He believed that he wasloved. Golden 
days of youth, how credulous they are of good ! 
Nothing had been explained to Carleton of the 
incidents which had so disturbed him. He had 
not even the sensitiveness of conscience which 
might teach him to account for Madeleine’s 
agitation and desertion of him at Saint Ger- 
main ’Auxerrois; but it seemed as if explana- 
nation was now unnecessary. The events of 
the preceding day, and the precious little bil- 
_let which he had found as many occasions of 
reading and re-reading, as if it were couched 
in the obscure and ambiguous characters of an 
ancient oracle, satisfied him that his love was 
shared. Youth and a happy temperament did 
the rest. There was nothing clear and definite 
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the future. How he-.waisito: 
ecess he coveted, he could not 


say or think ;—but the end, he felt persuaded, 


was to be good—compared with. 
on the preceding day, he might.be pronounced 
we 


almost happy. Eee 
is De Mor- 


his sensations 
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His earliest morning visitor w; 
tagne. sc oaesign 

‘*T thought it better,” said the viscount, as 
he entered, “to make another perquisition here 
before having the Seine dragged. Accept my 
congratulations onthe present posture of affairs. 
It will be a satisfaction to Madame de Val- 
mont to find that she has not been accessary 
to your incurring a violent death. To do you 
justice, you seemed an eligible candidate for 
the Bicetre. When you vanished yesterday, 
we would gladly have compounded #5 your 
having no worse asylum.” 

‘*Spare me,” said Carleton ;—‘‘ you are 
taking the stronger side if you join fortune 
praieet me. Try a new sensation—be merci- 
ul. 

“Only give me an opportunity. ‘To do so, 
you must try a new face. Your actual visage 
1s not framed. to move compassion. It lets out 
too much of your secret, and shows a kind of 
lurking satisfaction that has got something the 
better of your sorrow. There is alittle of sad- 
ness, but of the ‘nd your Jacques could suck 
out of asong. Like your glorious old cava- 
lier, Ormond, when he would not give his 
dead son for any living son in Christendom, 
you would not sell or swop your sadness for 
any vulgar joy.” 

“The more fool should I be for my nicety. 
Madeleine is gone—gone with her father. 
Where? ‘That is the question.” 

‘© A question, probably, not incapable of re- 
ceiving an answer. I cannot yet say whether 
the movements of O’Moore are designed to be 
secret. If they are not, you shall soon know 
of his whereabouts. I expect aid from our 
sublime Rosicrucian. Do you know, I recog- 
nized in him an old ally of mine in gayer days 
than I am likely to see again.” 

“You did not appear to me to be acquainted 
with him.” 

“Tt was after you managed to effect so dra- 
matic an exit the recognition took place. Your 
disappearance, indeed; seemed to rouse him 
into something like alert sensation. He even 
did you the honor to inauire who you were. 
His change of countenance was, to be sure, 
but for a moment—but it was enough. The 
hight that just glanced upon it, although fading 
in the instant it was seen, showed me many a 
little trait that would without it have remained 
unnoticed. In a word, I recognized my old 
friend ; but I did not forget myself or lose my 
ordinary coolness. No one of the party saw 
anything unusual except the sage. He saw he 
was known. He, too, recollected me; and 
when, after waiting on Madame de Valmont 
to her carriage, I returned, he was ready to re- 
ceive and recognize me. I have no doubt he 
will be equally prepared to render me, and you 
for my sake, any service in his power.” 

“T have no design to task him heavily. If 
he will merely say where Count Dillon 
O’Moore has taken his daughter, I ask-no 
more.”’ 

*“No more!—merely! I can tell you there 
are cases where such intelligence is no small 
matter. But I have reasons to expect more 
than a trivial service ;—not because I have 
served him mueh. I acknowledge no fitness 
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in the barter of service ‘tendered and returns 
expected. Transactions 
usurious. Your logon. emus them, so does 
our church, and go do I, although not very 
much addieted to church or law. 1 look for 
favor inthe sight. of our sage, not because I 
ved him, but because we were friends once; 
seen enough of him to be satisfied 
éelingsare not dead in him.” 
os ‘may be right, and he may be all right, 
an ve much within; but certainly there’s 
met much life in his ontward man. I never 
saw anything co little like life as his whole ap- 
pearance. 1 would not say he looks like 
death—there is too much power of mind and 
body to admit of such a comparison ; but if I 
did not rely on your discernment much, [ 
should feel little encouraged by your report of 
him. Tome he seems like one who has out- 
lived, if his present existence can be called 
life, all sympathies by which ordinary mortals 
are affected. Have youscen Murillo’s picture 
* of St. Bonaventure, who had gota few months’ 
leave of absence from death, for the purpose 
of completing bis memoirs? There’s your 
man—your, Rosicrucian.” a 

TJ cannot call to remembrance any picture 
such as you allude to. Tell me something 
about 1t.” ; ‘ 

“The tradition of St. Bonayenture is, that 
he died while engaged in writing his memoirs, 
and on the fact being ascertained, he was sent 
back to complete the work. The subject of 
the picture is curious. You can see so plainly 
that Death has given leave of absence reluc- 
tantly. It has given to the saint ‘no jot of 
color,’ and it has withheld all the expression 
that belongs to life.. And the painter repre- 
sents him, not as active in the discharge of a 
duty so soon to be done, or to be abandoned, 
but as if he were gazing with surprise, and an 
inability to comprehend how he could haye 
ever written the manuscript before him. The 
pen is idle in his hand. Confess, does not our 
Rosicrucian friend a little resemble this recus- 
citated saint, giving you the idea of two hives, 
one existing in his memory, and existing with- 
out the power to feel, and the other a boon in- 
dulged to him fora little, and which he neyer 
loses the consciousness of having received 
from death ?” 

“Do you know, Mr. Edward Carleton, that 
without intending’it, you have made a very de- 
cided hit—your foil has touched. What will 
you say when J tell you that somewhat about 
twenty years ago, [ was to have been chief 
mourner at the Rosicrucian’s funeral? I told 
you I had served him. Here is one of my 
services—an obligation not to be forgotten.” 

‘An obligation, indeed—one which few 
have lived to recompense, and fewer would 
choose to haye returned in kind. Mourner at 
his funeral! An heir or a disconsolate widow 
might be grateful for such attention, but for the 
party more immediately concerned—the body- 
snatcher who achieved his resurrection would 
seem to me more entitled to gratitude.” > 
_ “Youth is rash and opinionative—I must be 
indulgent and explain. ‘There are occasions 
and causes, why and wherefore, in all things,’ 
teste the disputatious Welchman. In truth our 
Rosicrucian—then no ‘Rosicrucian and “no 
sage—was in a danger from which he had no 
chance of escaping, except that of hiding from 
death in death’s own mansion. I] proceed to 
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“Tt was at the time when James IIT., (you 
would call him the Pretender; and I must ad- 
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mit, Providence or fortune seems to he of 


however, there were some. \ 
thought differently)—to resume —when dates 
III. was causing proclamations to be distribut- 
ed through England, in which he invited King _ 
George to lay down the British Crown, pro- 
mising that in return he would recognize his 
right to 








Hanover, and indulge him in the 
peaceable possession of it. This was all very 
amicable and persuasive ; the arguments, too, 
by which your George was to be influenced 
were altogether logical and profound, based 
upon considerations moral, religious, and pru- 
dential—excellent good counsel... Still James 
did not appear very confident of its success ; 
but while distributing arguments, was actively 
ngaged in the gathering together, at least in 
the enlistment of, soldiers ; believing, no doubt, 
that bayonets are not without their use in po- 
litical controversies. . 

«°The activities were not all on one side. 
King George, you may be sure, was not idle, 
and he had ministers worthy of much praise 
for their skill in countermiming. Whatever 
Walpole may have wanted, he certainly had a 
head ; and with a command of the public trea- 
sury, and a freedom from prejudice and scru-’ 
ple that gave him an ample choice of expedi- 
ents, he was enabled to checkmate many a sub- 
tle intriguer. Our friend the Rosicrucian had 
managed to become a litile too notorious. He 
was suspected ; sples were set upon him, and 
all his movements were watched. We, too, 
had our intelligence: we knew the danger— 
how to escape was harder to be learned. At 
this. time we were both living en garcon at 
Bath, that agreeable watering-place—agreea- 
ble, I mean, for England—pardon me.” — 

“Use no ceremony,” said Carleton, ‘‘I 
would rather hear the end of your story than 
listen to excuses.” i anarnaet 

** Anxious and dull as we were,”’ resumed 
de Mortagne—‘‘I say we, for I would not sep- 
arate myself from my friend—and indeed were 
Iso diapered, my own danger was not incon- 
siderable—we dare not change our habits of 
life, and were preparing to keep an appoint- 
ment at an assembly in the public rooms, on 
the very night we were driven to extremity. 

‘** Come,’ said I, in reply to a knock at the 
door—‘ here are our chairs, let us be going.’ 

‘“T was wrong. A visitor entered—a medi- 
al doctor, in good repute with both parties in- 
Bath, though secretly a stanch adherent of 
King James III.—on right good terms with 
himself, too, if his rotund and rosy aspect told 
the truth. 

“<*T have a commission for you,’ said he, 
‘from a lady’—naming the Mayor of Bath’s 
beautiful wite—‘I left her house this moment, 
where I can tell you there is no small commo- 
tion, as indeed the whole town is in a blaze— 
plots discovered—arrests making; but my 
commision, that is my concern. Madame 
begs that you will translate for into ker French 
B passage from the tragedy of Macbeth; here 

is. 

‘<Tt was that which commenced, ‘ To- 
morrow—-and to-morrow—-and to-morrow.’ 
Searcely had I commenced my translation 
when I felt that it was net wanted. I divined 
a hidden meaning in the commission, Re- 
peatedly before | had been favored with intel- 


explain, and give me credit for entering upon | gence from the same quarter. 


my subject with true historical dignity. 


*** Doctor,’ said 1, ‘ Mrs. -——~ does not want 
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a French translation. Madame gives us coun- 
_ Sel to beware of to-morrow.’ 4 

*** You are right,’ said he ; ‘I have no doubt 
of it. Some intelligence seemed to have 
reached her suddenly ; there were several per-. 
sons in her Game roan at the time; she 
must have devised this mode of apprising you 
that there isdanger. You may reckon on any 
assistance in my power to render.’ 

“*T spare you the detail of our further delibe- 
rations. ‘The time was full of peril for the 
Rosicrucian, and not without its threatening 
toward my less important self. There had 
been a plan laid, no matter now whether well 
or ill, to seize the tower of London for King 
James, and eall out, after the success of this 
enterprise, all the secret strength of the royal 
cause—l beg your pardon, you would suggest 
a different epithet—iy England. The plot was 
discoyered, and the trial of the parties con- 
cerned—as of Layer who was hanged, and of 
Bishop Atterbury who was banished—will 
show you that, at the time, your country was 
rather in the GCambyses vein, and could not 
wisely be trusted by any who did not choose 
the conquering side in distinguishing between 
the riyal sovereigns. : 

“1 cannot, at this distance of time, say 
whether Macbeth helped me to the expedient 


we adopted. Immediately before the passage | 


on which I was requested to officiate, was tfie 
line, ‘she should have died hereafter.” 1 
think it possible that it may have instrueted 
me, Infine, we resolved that the Rosicrucian 
—not the lines in Macbeth—should undergo 
translation. To preserve his life he must die. 
“The doctor was. worthy of all praise for 
his exertions in this new Materia Medica. 
He assisted in our preparations, and provided 
the necessary confederates. At dawn of the 
following day there was a duel fought, in 
which the Rosicrucian was shot dead. His 
antagonist gave a new turn to thought and 
speech in Bath, setting off with his second at 
runaway s§ eed from the consequences of his 
success. hile they posted in a travellin 
chariot, the victim to the laws of honor ha 
his abode in the last receptacle of the dead, 
practiced upon so as to be made convenient 
and accommodating as so narrow a tenement 
could be rendered. 1 was to have attended as 
chief mourner in the funeral procession from 
Bath; but I found it expedient to be somewhat 
irregular in my movements. The day brought 
its quota of startling intelligence. The Duke 
of Norfork had been arrested. A little billet 


from madame decided my course, and forced 
me to leaye the post mortem care of my friend 
to himself and the doctor. And so we sepa- 
rated, and until yesterday I had no knowledge 
of my old confederate or his movements, for 
nearly twenty years.” : ‘ 
«And you find him now in rather an equiyo- 
cal character. I would swear he is no dupe 
to his own imaginations. He wears mystery 
asa halo around him, but it is an innocent 
light. Knowledge of the world and of men, 
keen sagacity and good sense, are visible 
through if. I cannot comprehend a man of 
such powers stooping to such a role ag his.” 
“But of this you may be sure—the Rosicru- 
cian can serve you. if there are not strong 


reasons for keeping Count Dillon O’Moore’s | 


movements secret, we shall discover them.” 
** You have alluded more than once to the 
probability of secret movements; 1s 1t fair to 


ask why? Do you speak of secrecy arising 
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an friend is a. meim- 
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ber, and whi tes so 
idlers about your court??? 
** Not in idlers only. But 3 
your conjectures. I speak with 
engagements contracted to a s 
will yet exert much influence in the F 
every science will be made tributary to it=art 
will enrich it with her treasures, ae nae 
which 


ty, which 


\ 


will retain no secrets from it—a society 
will soon govern all political movements in 
the world where we live, and which is even 
now unyeiling all mysteries of that unseen 
world upon which the wise of former days 
were almost afraid to speculate.” i 

** You grow warm in your praises; no com- 
mon incident of yourexpressions. Youwould 
hardly speak, I should think, with such inte- 
rest of anything known to you only by report 
or known so well as to expose its defects ang 
weaknesses.” : 

“J have been a member of the society long 
enough to have sounded its depths. I seldom 
speak of it. When I do, I speak as I feel—not 
more warmly than the subject merits.” 

eee 
CHAPTER XXV 
THE ROUGE-CROIX.. 

“King James, with many of his most zealous ad- 
herents, had taken refuge in France. But they took 
Freemasonry with them to the Continent, where it 
was immediately reccived by the French, and was 
cul:ivated with grea! zeal, and in a manner suited 
to the tastes and habits of that highly polished peo- 
ple. The Lodges in France naturaiy became the 
rendezvous of the adherents to the exiled king, and 
the means of carrying on a correspondenceagwith 
their friends in England:’’—Proofs of @ Conspiracy, etc. 

“By the deep soul-moving sense 
Of religious eloquence ; 
By visual pomp; and by the tie 
( Of sweet and threat’ning harmony; 
Whiles the white-robed choir attendant, 
Under mouldering bayners pendant.” 
sta ; Wordsworth. 

EnGRossep as Carleton was with a lover’s 
passion, he was able to feel curiosity respect- 
ing the secrets of a society eulogized so, as 
this of the Rouge-Croix. It was invested, too, 
with an interest not its own, from the circum- 
stance uf numbering the father of Madeleine 
among its members. There was little matter 
of surprise then in the fact that, at the con- 
clusion of a long conversation, in which de 
Mortagne contrived to pique his curiosity, and 
to flatter his hopes, it was decided that CGarle- 
ton should be proposed for admission at the 
noviciate of the society. ar 

{t is not essential to our story to’ describe all 
the thrilling ceremonials by which the fancy 
of the candidate for initiation was taken eap- 
tive. Itwas at the great gate of Notre-Dame 
he was directed to await a conductor on the 
night when he was to be initiated into the 
society. To this conductor he had to surren- 
der his arms, and was conveyed in a coach, 
he knew not whither, blindfolded and silent. 
De Mortagne received him at the gate where 
he alighted ; but soon resigned him to an un- 
known guide, under whose care, although 
sometimes not in his presence, he underwent 
the various experiments upon his superstitious 
or visionary feelings, by which candidates for 
admission into the Rouge-Croix were to be 
influenced ‘or tested. - The effect they pro- 
duced on the mind of Carleton may be judged 


 affec a 
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by a single incident¢ When de Mortagne re- 
joined him for the purpose of introducing him 
to the assemblyp/he was alone in a spacious 
apartment, where a light of intense brillianey, 
representing what Carleton judged to be the 
land, was silently burning. 

12 said the vicomte, as he 
lis paleness. “‘ Thoughtful ¥? 
haps!” said Carleton. “The matter 
“more serious than I had imagined. 
tever your juggleries may be, they have 
ted, I may say a little disturbed, me. I 
My name is 
not Carleton, and in my present state of mind 
T am unwilling to enter your society under 
what may seem an imposition. This is not 
the time to tell you the reasons for my wear- 
ing amask. My real name is Edward Mar- 
maduke Neville. There was nothing disho- 
norable in my motives for making a temporary 
use of another.” E i 

“J have full faith in your honor,” said De 
Mortagne ; “1 will set the matter to rights”— 
and he left him. i i 

The neophyte was not left long to his soli- 
tary meditations. The light which was re- 
cently most brilliant, began to fade very rapid- 
ly; and Carleton as he looked up saw that the 
form of the crown was broken. Suddenly it 
seemed to fall in pieces, and the chamber was 
immersed in total darkness. After a short 
time he became sensible of a current of air, 
as from some new opening in the apartment ; 
then a light fell on him and the spot where he 
wasistanding, while all beyond was shadow 
so deep, that the utmost a strong eye could 
detect in the distance were faint and uncertain 
outlines which at one moment the mind would 
regard as evidence that human beimgs were 
there, and at the next, would dismiss as illu- 
sions of its own creation. 

Carleton was not a man to be unduly affect- 
ed by such pantomime as was displayed around 
him; but: he was not altogether free from a 
feeling of suspense and expectancy. * Before 
his eye was able to penetrate the darkness, he 
heard a voice which issued from a much 
greater distance than was reconcilable with 
the limits, as he had seen them, of the apart- 
ment. i 

“‘ A. person unknown is in the vestibule. 
Who is he, and what is his name ?? 

‘The answer was delivered in the voice of 
de Mortagne, speaking also from a distance— 

‘Edward Marmaduke Neville; in the cour- 
tesies of the world esteemed noble.” 

.* What is his desire ?” 

“‘ He supplicates admission to the noyiciate 
of the venerable order of the Rouge-Croix.” 

‘* Who answers for him that he is worthy ?” 

*T, the Brother Gaultier Vicomte de Mor- 
tagne,”’ 

“What of your own knowledge do you pro- 
nounce him to be ?” . 

‘** Faithful—firmn—and humane.” 

** Will he approve himself loyal—braye—and 
constant Y? 

“* Yes, to his engagements.” 

‘* Will he embrace with true zeal, the cause 
our brotherhood promotes ?? 

Therein the candidate must answer for 
himself.” 

“* Edward Marmaduke Neville, listen to the 
first lesson of the noviciate whereinto you de- 
sire to be admitted.” ' 

A different voice here made itself audible, 
and read as follows: 
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“Tn the vision of the night I was troubled 
when I remembered strife, and cruelty, and 
hatred avons and I asked,‘how long 
shall these things be, and what shall be the 
end of them? A voice said—hearken. It was 
wisdom that spake, and I listened. ; 

. The voice said—Unity is good—and all 
things that be of good, observe the law of 
unity. God is one, and he hath made all 
things of one, in his worlds of:nature, provi- 
dence, and grace. ; 

«The luminaries that he hath set iad in 
heaven to rule for him the day and night— 
each is one. 

‘Of one hath he made the whole race of 
man. By one hath he, in sundry times and 
divers manners, saved from ruin the creatures 
he hath made. And, in the fulness of time, 
when he vouchsafed his saving grace, it was 
in the seed of Abraham, which is one, all his 
nations received the promised blessing. 

“* The law of unity is good, let all men hon- 
or and love it.” . 

Here the reader ended, and the former voice 


said : : ; 

“Edward Marmaduke Neville, you have 
heard the lesson of initiation read. Do you 
assent that it is true ?’ ? 

; I do not deny or dispute its truth,” was the 
reply: 

Hear the second lesson.” 

The reader resumed : 

** Yet again spake wisdom unto me, and my 
soul listened. ‘The voice said—Love the rule 
of one, and love him that ruleth. Judge him 
not, O man, for he is set in authority over 
thee. From his own master he shall receive 
judgment. Reverence him that ruleth, and set 
not thyself on high to judge him.” ; 

“The second lesson is ended,” said the first 
voice ; “the candidate may advance, and make 
his promise of obedience.” S 

‘<To the principle of the lessons,” said he, 
**T cheerfully assent, and am_ willing to pro- 
mise obedience in all things just and honor- 
oO h 

‘¢ Your sponsor has instructed you that no 
other obedience is desired.”? y 

The room now became suddenly dark. For 
an instant there was the silence and stillness 
of the grave. Then a hand was laid on Ne- 
ville’*s—so cold that he shuddered at the touch. 
It was as the hand of death, but that it trem- 
bled. It led him forward to a door, at which 
he heard his conductor knock once and repeat 
a word of which he did not know the meaning. 
A whisper was then spoken in his ear, asking 
where he resided. When he had given his 
address, his conductor said with much eamest- 
ness, though in a whisper, “ Expect a visitor 
at noon to-morrow—remember, noon.” There 
was time for no more—the door flew open 
suddenly and disclosed a scene, not a little 
animating and startling, in the chamber int 
which he entered. 

Two rows of men in rich dresses of black 
velvet, doublet and hose, ornamented -with 
studs of jet, were standing with swords held. 
up, and meeting over their heads. Through 
the vista thus formed a throne was visible at 
its termination, and seated on it a figure in. 
rich mourning robes. The room was bri liantly 
illumined. by lights disposed: to advantage, so 
as to give the utmost effect to the arch of steel 
formed by the weapons, and to the forms and 
dresses of all the parties engaged in the tableau. 
Through this arched passage Neville passed’ 
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alone, and bending on one knee before the 
grand-master, seated on the throne, made his 
vows, in general terms, and was initiated into 
the signs and pass-words of the order conferred 
on him. 

Wonder after wonder succeeded this event- 
ful night. Scarcely had the new candidate 
been admitted into his noviciate, when he was 
summoned to accompany his sponsor, De Mor- 
tagne, to a festive party, and was surprised to 
find himself, after*being led by a secret. pas- 
sage through some neglected apartments, in 
the saloon of Madame de Valmont. It is 
scarcely necessary to observe, that the society 
of the Rouge-Croix, however mystic its cere- 
monies and pretensions, was in reality an 
agency for promoting the cause of the Stuart 
family, attracting by its lavish promises and 
mysterious adjuncts, members upon whom it 
exerted influences calculated to mould their 
political principles. It was a matter almost of 
course, that, in Paris, female genius should 
claim its part in the enterprise thus promoted ; 
and aceordingly an ‘“* order of fidelity” was in- 
stituted, in which many ladies of the court 
became members. At their sittings, for routine 
business, no male person was admitted, but 
the lady-president conferred on matters of mo- 
ment with the grand-master and officers of the 
Rouge-Croix. 

The real business of both societies was done 
most effectually in re-unions, such as that to 
which Neville was now invited; in. which 
members of the society had opportunities of 
free intercourse with those whom they desired 
to influence, and could insinuate their views 
under forms not likely to be suspected. 

It was a gay and varied scene into which 
Carleton was introduced. Throngs of richly- 
dressed and decorated ladies and cavaliers 
were standing in groups, engaged in animated 
conversation, or were moving from chamber 
to chamber. In one brilliantly lighted apart- 
ment, there was a space sufficient to exercise 
and display all the spirit and graces of the 
dance. Everywhere was life, in a state of 
most. vivacious if not elevated excitement, 
forming such a contrast to the species of phan- 
tasmagoria, by which Carleton had been lately 
acted upon, as to dazzle and bewilder him. 

The dance proved a restorative, and he had 
recovered his usual spirits and self-possession, 
while he led his partner, Madame de Valmont, 
through the mazes formed by brilliant groups 
and clusters, sparkling with gems of price, and 
who not unfrequently threw out a compliment 
or returned a repartee more glittering than any 
jewel. They were standing near an_ open 
door, and madame, stimulated by the admira- 
tion excited by the spirit and grace of: her 
sketches, was giving very animated portraits 
of the company, When Carleton interrupted her 
to ask if she could tell whose was a voice 
which, through all sounds of the night, had 
reached him from time to time with a sense 
of distinctness that compelled his attention. 
Madame listened: ; 

“ Ves,” said she, “I know that voice. What 
do you think of it? Why should we not have 
a physiognomy for the expression of the voice 
as well as the countenance? What do you 
think of this ?”’ 

“All I can say is, that I must, forget the 


tone, or become wofully used to it, before 1/ 


could trust the speaker. Ihave no great pre- 
judice in favor of your religion, but I should 
think he is worse than a devotee. I should 
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take him for one of your moat daring and un- 
believing philosophers.” a. 

Madame de Valmont answered with a smile, 
‘* Perhaps you are not very wrong—the master 
of that voice is, philosopher or not, the most 
impartial and consistent of all our unbelievers. 
Generally men have some resting-place which 
they make a home for their thoughts and affec- 





tions. Some reject religion, and betake them- — 


selves to magic—to philosophy : but this infidel 
is at war with all—with religion secretly, with 
all other dogmas openly; his talents against 
the one—his life against the other. In short, 
the voice, you must have often heard of him 
who gives it utterance, is that of Dillon, Arch- 
bishop of Narbonne.” 

“Come here, dearest,” said a lady, not 
young, but, in revenge for youth, jewelled and 
rouged to an extreme, ‘‘come and listen to 
the representation ; there is a most charming 
guaran in this little salon. Your friend the 

icomte de Mortagne, is here, the English 
Lord Annandale, the archbishop, and an abbe 
—sly and merry—he is an Irishman, they say, 
but speaks reasonably well. They have been 
discussing Damien’s death, and Lord Annan- 
dale has spoken very beautiful things about the 
laws. in England. But do stand here with 
me. 

Madame de Valmont and Carleton accepted 
the invitation, and stood at the door of a little 
chamber into which they could not possibly 
enter, so densely was it occupied. From the 
place where they stood, elevated by a step 
they could see the four persons named, seate 
round a small table, on which cards were now 
lying. Conversation had evidently prevailed 
against whist, and was continued without the 
slightest restraint from the consciousness that 
an auditory had been attracted to it. Perhaps, 
indeed, it derived additional spirit from the 
feeling that on the circle grouped around the 
table no happy expression would be lost. 

*T doubt much,” the Vicomte de Mortagne 
was speaking, ‘“‘whether France has not chosen 
the most merciful as well as the wisest rule of 
action. Human life is too precious a thing to 
be*squandered. We should make the most 
and the best of an execution. It is not for 
mere revenge we are to put a criminal to 
death, but to make his death a lesson to oth- 
ers who may profit by it. In fact the offended 
laws are to make the best of the offender--he 
has forfeited himself tothem. Well,” saidhe, 
applying to a snuff-box at his side, and holding 
his finger and thumb in the attitude of posses- 
sion, ‘‘ well, my lord, the best use that can be 
made of him is to put him to death by torture. 
An execution of this kind has a far more pow- 
erful.effeet upon the beholders than a mere 
simple termination of existence. Many an 
execution may be prevented—many a thought 
of crime put aside—by that rather revolting 
scene of Damien’s death. Every remembrance 
of it will be a garde-du-corps for our beloved 
Louis. A thousand English executions would 
have a feebler effect. In fact, you do not get 
up these things in such a way as to be impres- 
sive. They are not diversified enough, nor 
thrilling enough. An execution ought to be a 
revolting thing, and we make it so. We have 
no wish to recommend it by accessories which 
would lessen its horrors.” 

“Tt is an awful thing,” was the reply, “‘de- 
liberately to take away life. Ishall never re- 
gret that England does not unnecessarily add 
to the horror of it. I very much doubt, too, 
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all the efficae “would ascribe to it.” 
oe Ahady asonable to do so?” said 
Will not thousands remember 
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the vicomte sant tub 
forever the sufferings of Damien, who would 
soon forge death ?” ’ 

TL we ut to observe,” said Lord Annan- 

e, * the death of an Indian at the stake 
‘terror enough to discourage his na- 
vor do I think you have less of crime in 
ee where you break an offender on the 
wheel, than in England where his death is 
milder. But what I most strongly protest 
against is the right to aggravate the infliction 
of death by unnecessary horrors. The offen- 
der has forfeited his life, but not his soul to the 
laws: Whatever may be the opinions of indi- 
viduals, legislators should act as if they be- 
lieved in two worlds; and while they appoint 
the circumstances in which men should be re- 
moved from this, they ought not to carry their 
severities further. It is dreadful to ‘think of 
a wretch dying in agonies which make his 
last breath expire in curses and despair.” 

“If I might intrude on your discussion,” 
said the voice which Carleton had already no- 
ticed; and which he now found lost nothing 
from the physiognomy at once caustic and en- 
jouee of its master, ‘*I would say that En- 
gland is not so clear as your lordship seems to 
think, from the charge of cruelty. and injustice. 
The cases are numerous in which your laws 
aggravate the pain of death by the worst tor- 
tures.” c 

“Will your grace have the goodness to 
name me an instance of this description,” said 
the English peer, with a grave, but not alarm- 
ed, surprise. \ 

“The cases are unhappily numerous, my 
lord,” said the archbishop. ‘‘ Whenever your 
laws condemn a Catholic to death—at least in 
Ireland—the most cruel tortures are added to 
his punishment.” 

The astonishment of Lord Annandale now 
became extreme. He was for a moment 
speechless, and the silence of the surround- 
ing company was breathless. 

‘This is a cruelty of which I have never 
had the remotest idea. I must beg of you to 
name some instance of it. No British minis- 
ter will, I am persuaded, suffer any agent in 
such an enormity to remain unpunished. Let 
the istances be but known.” 

‘¢ They are known, my lord, thoroughly, as 
I shall presently satisfy you,” and the arch 
bishop paused, enjoying, it was evident, the 
amazement of his antagonist, and the appear- 
ance of the surrounding group, intense ji 





























ife in 
the eager expectancy of their looks, while 
they stood motionless and silent as the grave. 
He resumed with slow and deliberate empha- 
sis:—'‘England deries to a condemned Catho- 
lic in Ireland the ministrations of ‘his religion. 
He cannot die in peace and hope, without the 
comforts which his priest is commissioned and 
authorized to impart. England stands between 
the miserable man and this last consolation. 
No physical torture can equal the dreadful se- 
verity of an infliction like this. Honor to En- 
gland—in the competition of cruelty she has 
catried the prize.” 

There was a solemnity of manner and into- 
nation in the archbishop’s utterance of this 
little speech, that had an effect on every hear- 
er. Lord Annandale made a eanfuned reply, 
alleging his opinion that the severity of the 
law was connived at‘in the execution of it— 
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whether it is the fact that death by torture has | that inasmuch as ecclesiastics of the Church 


|of Rome were supposed to be adherents of the 


house of Stuart, and as they refused to swear 
fealty to the family on the throne, it was not 
thought wise openly to favor men who were 
thus manifestly estranged from loyalty; but 
that the law connived at infringements on its 
rigor, and suffered things to be done which 
were not formally legalized, 

“My lord, I assure you,” said the archbish- 
op, ‘in this instance there is no such indul- 
gence as you imagine. The law is rigorous. 
Abbe O’Hagerty,” said he, turaing to a person 
who had as yet sat silent—the same person. 
whom Carleton remembered to have seen at 
Verangeville— You could, I think, convince 
his lordship. If I mistake not you had recent 
experience that the law Ispeak of is rigidly 
executed.” 7 

The Abbe O Hagerty aused to recollect, or 
to plan, hisstory, but he not pause long After 
about a minute’s silence he commenced: 

“<A few years since, 1 made a journey to 
Treland. I belong, my lord, to that country of 
chaos, and I returned there to visit an aged 
parent. Ido not fear to confess to your lord- 
ship that I travelled in disguise. I had a dis- 
pensation to do so, and I journeyed under the 
credentials of my elder brother, a colonel in 
the Irish Brigade. When I was on the point 
of returning hitherward, I learned that one of 
my father’s dependents, for whom I entertained 
a remembrance of old affection—one who had 
played with me when a child, and had been 
an attendant upon the sports of my youth— 
was in the county prison, and con emned to 
die. The report reached us in a few hours 
after sentence was passed—passed, by the way, 
at midnight;—and at an early hour on the fol- 
lowing day I was at the prison. 

‘*T had previously secured an entrance to 
that dreary abode, in a written direction to 


the keeper of the jail, given me by the high 


sheriff. Armed with such an authority, and 
by aid of a dowcewr—a language understood by 
the turnkey, who attended me—I found it no 
difficult matter to obtain a free interview with 
my poor condemned friend. The turnkey un- 
derstood that I was to be left some short time 
alone with him. ; 

“As we passed along the dismal gallery, 
terminating in the condemned cell, I was 
fearfully affected by the piteous cries which 
issued from it. JI have suffered and done- 
enough to have the keenness of early sensi- 
bility abated; but the heart will not all die; 
some feeling will still live, and mine was 
strongly excited by the affliction of my poor 
dependent. ‘ How he cows,’ said the turnkey, 
‘and, queer enough, loud and bitter as he 
shouts out now, when he comes to the gal- 
lows, Tl be bound he’ll die hard enough. 
Isn’t it odd, sir; such a coward in the dun- 
geon, and when the rope is round his neck, 
so brave.’ ; 

““The turnkey was grossly mistaken. There 
was no fear of death in the heart of the con- 
demned, nor in his cries. I paused at his door 
before entering, and arrested the steps of my 
conductor. The poor wretch within had not 
heard us: he was all-absorbed in the one great 
subject of his thoughts: he was praymg— 
sometimes it might be said, howling a prayer. 
It was an odd medley—by no means Rie als OX; 
sometimes bordering on the ludicrous; but it 
so strongly illustrated the truth I would eom- 
municate to your lordship, that J am disposed. 
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with your permission,” said he, glancing a 
look round his auditors, “‘to repeat it”? 
Ata sae of assent from all the company, he 
continued : te : 
*°*Oh, blessed and holy Mother of God! 
cried the poor wretch, ‘is there no hope for 
“me? What on earth willl do? What is to 
become of me? Oh, holy St, Michael, and all 
archangels, >have ye no compassion? Then 
he would break out into a frenzy of un- 
measured violence. ‘What will I do for a 
priest *—a priest—a priest? Am I to be sent 
to hell? and is it for such a_thrifle, that 
I’m to be ruined for ever and ever? 
poor boy that never did hurt or harm to mortial, 
except of a-start now and then to a proctor or 
a. bailiff, and would again, glory be to God— 
and would agains Oh, is there no mercy? 
many’s the miracle ye done—is there ne’er a 
one for me? -Oh, what'll I do at all at all? 


Mother of Mercies—Tower of Ivory—oh, if 


ye’d soften the hard heart of the jailer, an’ 
‘make him let Father Hennecy—ay, or the 
cruellest priest that ever heard a confession, 
to come in to me and save me, before I’m 
damned.’ Such was the strain im which this 
poor wretch prayed. As to his death, he did 
not even seem to think of it. He was silent 
fora moment, and we were about to enter, 
when he broke out again. ‘ What’llI do ‘to 
ain a meracle? Here I am, black fasting for 
my sins, since the pint of whiskey I drank 
with James Morissy on yesterday morning. 
Isn*t that pennance® an’ is this pennance Y’ 
Here we heard a sound as of a heavy blow, 
and a body falling. The door was opened, the 
turnkey retired, agreeably to our compact, and 
when I entered, I saw the poor wretch on the 
ground: he had struck himself a violent blow 
with his manacled hands on the forehead. 
Two streams of blood were coursing down his 
face, but consciousness had not utterly left 
him. The prudent turnkey had closed and 
locked the door when he departed, and unem- 
barrassed by his presence, I soon succeeded 
in restoring the poor wretch to a siate in which 
he knew me. At first he recognized me as 
the son of his master, and for a moment the 
recollection of early days cast out all thoughts 
of the dreadful present. But when he came to 
understand that I was an ecclesiastic—oh, my 
lord, it would require your own Shakespere 
to give evena faint idea of the poor man’s 
ecstacy. He felt as if the miracle he prayed 
for was wrought in his favor. God, or our 
Lady, had sent me to his cell in answer to his 
prayers. I heard his confession, and I have 
only to add, that never hero or martyr seemed 
more triumphantly reconciled to his ap- 
proaching fate, than Jeremiah Dwyer, the 
murderer.” Bass : 
There were murmurs something like ap- 
lause as the speaker ended. Among them, 
bead Annandale was -heard. returning thanks 
for the information which drew his attention 
to a subject he had thought too little of before. 
A glance of inquiry, and of approval, was ex- 
changed between the priest and prelate, but 
neither spoke. As the quartette broke up, and 
assed into the outer room, the archbishop and 
De Mortagne addressed their compliments to 
Madame de Valmont; and Lord Annandale, 
who passed with a bow, found an opportunity 
to say to Carleton, in an under voice: 
a wish you to come with me, can you do 


“Yes, certainly.” 
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: agage yourself, without attract- 
ing observation. — Youll find my carriage 
waiting:?2 ) 994.) 2 een 3 
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Carleton made no long dela a 
seated in Lord Annandale’s bra 
«T do not ask you,” said the, venerable peer, 
‘if you have been admitted into this, new 
mystic society. One thing lam su 
have contracted no obligation to disabl 
from rendering your country a service—I 
Iam right.” ep ae 
“Only name to me what I can do, you sha 
not find me slow.” ae e 
| * You have been free for some time to take 
your departure from France. Are you willing 


id was soon 












to leave Paris immediately, and.+hasten with | 


all speed to London 
« “May Task with what object?’ — ~ 

** Will you be the bearer of a dispatch to 
the minister? tis ofthe very utmost import- 
ance that it shall be conveyed speedily. [am 
a prisoner at large here—the safety of our 
country is at stake—you shall have the dis- 
patch, and all things necessary, m an hour— 
shall they find you ready ¥? 

“Sure foe shall EE to prove mysel: 
worthy of the honor you confer on me.” 

Carleton was in the act of leaving the room, 
when Lord Annandale recalled him, to say: 

“You must not confide to azy person that 
you are returning to England.” ; 

Carleton was confounded. His design was 
to seek De Mortagne before he set out, and to 
arrange with him how he was to have the in- 
telligence he had been soeager to obtain. To 
depart without some arrangement of the kind, 
would be to cheat and frustrate his most cher- 
ished expectations. His tremor and confusion 
could not escape the notice of an observer less 
aeute than Lord Annandale, who said to him: 

“Lsee you are irresolute—refuse me, if you 
find what [require of you too much to grant to 
your country.” _ ; 

“My lord,” said Carleton, recovering him- 
self—*I had but one arrangement to make 

| before leaving. It was,” said he, his color 
heightening as he spoke, ‘‘to contrive how I 
might receive a letter from M. de Mortagne. 
He hoped to procure for me the address of a 
person who left Parisa few days since.” 

“Of two persons, f think you mean,” said 
Lord Annandale, with a smile—‘‘ unless you 
reckon father and daughter one. The Count 
Dillon O’Moore is on his way to Ireland, 
where he purposes remaining some time, 
with his daughter, ndw the companion of his 

| travels.” 
“My Jord,” said Carleton, “I am ready.” 
“That youth 1s saved,” said Lord Anaan< 
dale, as Neville retired. 


ee 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


ALTERED FRIENDS. 
‘J had, ah, have I now a friend !”—Byron. 


“Thy visional power subdues no mysteries : 
Mole-eyed, thou mayes: but burrow in the earth: 
- The common, the terrestrial thou mayest see, 
-With serviceable cunning knit together 

The nearest with the nearest ; and ‘herein 

I trust thee and believe thee! bu; whate’er 

Full of mysterious import nature weaves, 

And fashions in the depths—the spirit’s ladder, 
That from this gross and visible worid of dust 
Even with the starry world, with thousand rounds, 
Builds its: lf up; on which the unseen powers 
Move up aad down on heavenly ministries, 
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“that approach. 
ver narrowing orbit— 

ce alone, the unsealed eye, — 
ildren born in lustre.” 
CorEermce’s WALLENSTEIN, * 


e de Mortagne was undergoing 
of a rather elaborate toilet, when 
formed that a person who urgently 
‘o be admitted to his presence, was 
iting to deliver his letter. sival: 
“Take it from him, and let me have it.” 
“He says he was charged to present it to my 
lord’s own hand.” , 
* © Then show him in.” 
The letter was from Carleton, who remem- 
_ bered before the end of his first stage from 
Paris, that he had contracted an engagement 
to receive a visitor, and who wrote to entreat 
that De Mortagne would take his place, and 
explain that his absence was unavoidable. 
The letter contained nothing more except 
some few commissions which he begged his 
friend to execute. } 


There wanted but a few minutes to noon’ 


when De Mortagne arrived to keep his friend’s 
appointment. Hastily summoning Carleton’s 
valet, whom his master had left behind, he 
gave him directions to inquire of any visitor 
whether he came by appointment, and took 
his place in his friend’s library. He had not 
been there many minutes when a visitor was 
announced. 

«Who is he ?” eis 

“‘Monsieur declines to give his name.” 

Does he come by appointment ””’ 7 

“Ves, my lord. He says that he apprised 
monsieur of his intention to visit him last 

ight.” 

“Show him in.” ‘ . 

The valet retired, and the Rosicrucian, Sig- 
nor Barbarini entered. ; 

Tt was a meeting which caused a lively sur- 
prise to the vicomte, and in which the Rosi- 
crucian seemed to feel something like vexa- 
tion and disappointment. The embarrass- 
ment, however, was but of brief duration. 
‘De Mortagne explained, so far as he was able 
the delegated duty he had undertaken, and did 
uot refuse to offer his conjectures as to the 
cause of Carleton’s absence. 

“¢ You callhim Carleton,” said the signor ; 
‘*was he not initiated under another name?’ 

De Mortagne explained, and there was a 
short silence; the signor broke it: © 

<* You think he has set out in quest of the 
Count O’Moore. Could we reach the‘person 
who was the bearer of his Jetter to you?” 

“Ves ; [have arranged for all that.” 

The bearer of Carleton’s letter soon gave up 
the Jittle information in his power to impart ; 
and, scanty as it was, it sufficed to render the 
probability strong that the route of the youth 
‘was for Great Britain or Treland, where, De 
Mortagne was aware, it had been for some 

‘time ‘ree for him to proceed. _ 

There was much conversation between the 
two who i" 


‘Wad been friends in youth ;” 


but the Rosicrucian did not seem to yield 
freak to the influences of old remembran- 
ces. He had fought in the cause of - Maria 
Theresa, had .been for many years a prisoner, 
and tn the solitude of a most dreary captivity 
became.an altered being. The visions of his 
dungeon-gloom had put on reality in his re- 
membrance of them ; and while perfectly 


| him at his home. 
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clear and collected in his observations en 
the actual world around him—and proving that 
he could discriminate with much sagacity the 
true from the seeming, and could act with 
promptitude and peace of mind—it was mani- 
fest that he had a thorough belief in the possi- 
bility of intereommunication between mortal 
and incorporeal beings, and indeed a persua- 
sion that he was himself not unfrequently fa- 
vored with the privilege of such intercourse. 
It was in such a_persuasion he gradually 
warmed into a freedom in which he disclosed 
to De Mortagne his prospects as to the future 
fortunes of the Stuart cause, the promptings of 
his own sagacious mind seeming to come 
back upon him as though they were the reve- 
lations of some favoring spirit. ¥ 

As De Mortagne listened to these dark prog- 
nostications, his own spirits fell—fell, not be- 
cause his feelings were engaged in the falling 
cause, but because his fortunes were implica- 
ted in it, and must fall with it, At an early 
age master of his own possessions, and at an 
early age the squanderer of all he possessed, 
De Mortagne attached himself as an adven- 
turer to the house of Stuart, and offering to its 
service courage and intelligence, accomplish- 
ments and a title, he contrived so to profit by 
opportunities which fell in his way, that he 
was enabled to resume, although with more 
discretion, the life of luxury in which he’ had — 
passed his youth, and to obtain the credit of 
devoting his life to the service of the cause 
on which it had become dependent. This 
cause Was now a frail and most uncertain de- 
pendence. Lost in England—crushed in 
Scotland—not countenanced in France—how 
little was to be expected from the strength that 
could be gathered to its aid in impoverished 
and semi-barbarous Ireland! - De Mortagne 
separated from the associate of his former 
years with no enviable sensations—he spoke 
of the ruin of the royal cause, but it was the 
thought of his own overthrow that (like the 
urn in which the ancient actor embraced the 
ashes of his son) gave his regret its reality. 

As he passed in review the depressing sub- 
jects of reflection thus presented to him, in 
the natural process of his thoughts he adverted 
to the unlooked-for estrangement of his an- 
cient friend from all topics or feelings of old 
remembrances. Strange that a life such as he 
had led should have so obliterated friendship ! 
Strange that superstitious fancies and the soli- 
tude in which they started into being, should 
rival the incidents and dissipations of Pari- 
sian life in their hardening sHfheenbe upon the 
heart! He hadnoright to complain—he could 
not contrast his old friend’s indifference with 
his own constancy of affection, but still he 
thought it strange. Pondering on these com- 
fortless speculations, he returned to his hotel, 
where he passed the day alone, and was con- 
cluding his solitary dinner, when .a note was 
brought to him. The bearer had been at 
Carleton’s lodgings, and: thence, after inquir- 
ing, as he was directed, at various places 
where the vicomte usually resorted, sought 
The note ran thus : 

“* We have parted as the denizens of differ- 
ent spiritual worlds must long continue to part, 
in mutual coldness. My share in this I con- 
fess and lament—but I dare not change. M 
lifes yet too feeble and ill assured to hold uf- 
fectionate intereourse with the dead. But I 
do not forget that the death you exist in seems 
hfe to you—and in your life of death I would 
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willingly serve you. The messenger I send is 
trusty—you may confide in him, and answer 
in plainness of thought and speech the ques- 
tions I have*commissioned%him to speak for: 

““Who brought this note 2” said the vi- 
comte. 

‘* A monsieur, who says your lordship is 
acquainted with him. _ His name is Ryan: 

_ His face is dreadfully marked by a scar.” 

The messenger, James Ryan, whom in Ire- 
land we introduced to the reader’s notice, and 
who was the hero of De Mortagne’s tale at 
Madame de Valmont’s, entered. His commis- 
sion was to ascertain if the vicomte would 
take charge of certain papers which had been 
the object of conyersation between him and 
Barbarini in the morning, and would present 
them to the parties before whom they were to be 
laid. De Mortagne understood the purpose of 
his old associate. He had, himself, been for 

~some time less honored by the Stuart party, 
and less trusted with their secrets than he had, 
as he thought deserved, and had not been al- 
together silent on the subject in his miorning’s 
conversation. He felt that the commission 
now to be confided to him, had for its object to 
reinstate him in his former position. He gave 
the answer expected, and Ryan having had his 
mission completed, prepared to retire. . He re- 
mained at the pressing invitation of De Mor- 
tagne, and took a seat at his table. 

** You must refresh yourself,” said the host ; 
“you have passed the greater part of the day 
on a business that concerned me—give a few 
moments now to yourself.” 

Ryan, as soon as he had yielded ‘to the -in- 
vitation, showed that he was not indisposed 
to profit by it. tn other society, the freedom 
and ease of his manner might Mie made his 
social position uncertain ; but seen in compar- 
ison with one of the lofty and graceful bear- 
ing of the individual in whose presence he 
was now seated, there would be little difficulty 
in detecting the tone and breeding of one 
whose habits were not formed in high society. 

‘*T am happy tosee that you do not appear to 
have suffered by your change of life. At the 
same time I should tell you that you have mar- 
red a fairer prospect than any you are likely to 
realize. Yougave much satisfaction by your 
adroitness and energy in the police; and at 
the time of your incomprehensible disappear- 
ance, I had obtained a promise of considera- 
ble promotion for you.” Pe 

““You are good, sir, very good. Will you 
allow me the liberty to ask one question?’ 
De Mortagne bowed assent. ‘Did Monsieur 
de Bertines, or any of his gang, make an ill 
report of me when I was out of their way— 
accuse me of ‘any misconduct ?”’ 

*“No; on the contrary, there was an ac- 
knowledgment of your merit, and regret for 
the loss of your services.” , 

« Thanks, sir—thanks ; I wished no more. 
More than once I could. have served myself 
largely. You wouid hardly credit the bribes I 
have refused—not frona respect to my employ- 
ers, or any power in France, but in honor of 
your recommendation. You saved my life ; 
you saved me from disgrace. If ever I doyou 
or your recommendation wrong, may there be 
no help'in my worst extremity. No, sir,— 
you put me into the police, and I did you no 
discredit. But for the matter of promotion” 
—here he filled a crystal goblet with spark- 
ding wine which he eyed for a moment, using 
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if as a magnity! ‘ 

laid it down untasted. “That cup of good 
wine, sir, 1 would not forfeit for any advance- 
ment that couldbe given me.” ‘T! ini 
the glass at a long draught, and s 
lips as he set it down, ke continue 
his majesty were to send me win 
from his own cellars, and to reward 
every day’s cajoleries by a night of 








with such liquor and jolly companions—may 


Ibe cursed if I would take the place of the 
Intendant lieutenant-general himself to pur- 
chase a merry existence. My nature is against 
it: Iwas born an enemy to kings and laws, 
and Ihave no more taste for them in France 


g light for the glass, and then _ 


than ever I had in my own old Ireland. At 


first, sir, things were well enough. I was 
saved from the galleys or the dungeon—things 
I had no faney for—I liked the plots, and 
schemes, and adventures ; in short, I liked 
the life I led ; but I did not at all like the ac- 
counting with Monsieur de Bertines, and the 
way he gave me my orders. Then, again, I 
was a servant of the king, and an enemy of 
all that broke the law. I did not like this— 
no. It was better than the college, because I 
had more fighting and more fasting.” Here he 
diversified the narrative by a bumper. ‘‘ But 
still I was under. authority, and sometimes 
when I had to outscheme apcor wretch whom 
I knew not to have done anything dishonora- 
ble—and when: I knew that the man who 
schemed to put him up in a dungeon was a 
tyrant and a scoundrel—little as I have of con- 
science and feeling, I found I had some, and 
it went against the grain to be ever and al- 
ways quarrelling with them for the sake of 
the laws. Besides, my pay and appointments 
from the king were not half what I could pick 
up for doing the very things I wished to do, 
and would do but for the respect I bore you”— 
another bumper.—‘‘In short, sir, at the end of 
the second year I could bear it no longer. 
If you had been in Paris, I would have done 
myself the honor to wait on you; but I did 
not owe anything elsewhere.» [ took my pay 
and gave my services—when I ceased to labor, 
I ceased to draw my pay. Here is all.” 

“*T only hope all is well. Have you any 
plan formed for the future? Your conduct in 
Treland, I understand, has given satisfaction. 
Are you thoroughly tired of the part you played 
init? 

*‘T have consented to return there again; 
and yet it is not for the love of.country. 
have loved too many things good and bad to 
retain that passion, But what was I todo? I 
have no wish, to lose my life, or to live with- 
out enjoying life—and so I must work. Be- 
sides, my lord, I like the kind of work I have 
todo there. If Ihave no more of the honora- 
ble weakness that men call love of country, I 
have a passion not weaker or less exciting. I 
have as much satisfaction in counterplotting 
an oppressor as another man‘has in doing’ his 
country good. In short, I like my employ- 
ment in Ireland.” 

“¢ How have you sped there? I know: your 
spirit and exertion; but had you success?" 

‘© A year or two may show. One part of it 
was easy'enough. Where the people hate the 
laws, there’sslittle trouble in engaging them to 
conspire against their rulers; and what. the 
rulers can expect, while they neither satisfy 
the people nor put them down, it puzzles my 
poor brain to comprehend. Stilk they are a 
stirring set of fellows, brave and determined. 
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ship will find a copy of the Report among the 
apers 1 had the honor to present you.” 
“© You told ‘think, that you had some 


ere kept a little on the alert. 
however, was chiefly when per- 
your lordship’s class came among 
or knaves like myself passed free 
: while I could have my share in ca- 
g, and pay my way before me, and never 
took a life or a purse—nobody took the trou- 
ble to suspect me. I though, when I went over 
first, [ must take to some trade or calling, and 
urposed to be peddier, or tinker, or horse-dea- 
er, or something else that gives a right to be 
a vagabond; but ] misreckoned—my remem- 
brance of poor Ireland was sadly confused—I 
recovered my senses when I trode on the old 
soil, and found that the safest trade I could 
take to was that of an idler able to live at my 
own cost: give an occasional cup of wine, or 
bow! of punch, to the constable, and propitiate 
his superior in authority by an offering, when 
I knew it to be seasonable, from my rod or 
gun. It is very inconvenient to suspect the 
party who is to supply fish or game, when 
great guests are to sitat table. Sometimes, in 
a fit of passion, such persons may forget them- 
selves, bu they soon set matters right again, 
as I have reason to know. Things were 
changed with me when»some of the grands 
came over to mix themselves in the affair, and 
French gold began to be seen too often. This 
Signor Barbarini, although he kept himself as 
close as man could do, there was the world 
and all of work to get at him. Jt was to him 
I had to make my reports; and although I did 
the business as cleverly as I could, he made 
me become.a suspected character. The fact 
was, my lord, there was a notice, I zelieve, 
that he was the prince himself, or somebody 
else almost as great. He is to try another 
game, I understand, when we go next.” 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE PRINCE. 
“Cold friends tome! What do they in the North? 


When they should meet their sovereign in the West.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 


De Morrtaene’s conference with the Arch- 
bishop of Narbonne, to whom he was duly ac- 
credited by the Signor Barbarini, was of a 
more stirring interest than he had anticipated. 
He found the prelate in a state of much ex- 
citement, at a late hour in the night, alone, 

acing with disordered steps in his luxurious 
ibrary. 

To understand the cause of his mental dis- 
quiet, his relations with the French court, as 
well as with the pretender to the throne of Eng- 
land, should be taken into account. From the 
one he derived consideration in the societies 
of Paris: from or through the other, he hoped 
to attain a still higher ecclesiastical distinction 
than any. the French monarch was likely to 
procure him. The divided allegiance thus con- 
tracted came attended with no slight incon- 
venience. The cause of the Stuart Fualy had 

_ lost favor at the courtof France. The repre- 
sentations made by the emissary De Burgh, 
had effected its ruin. He described the state 
of Ireland as that of a country ripe for revolt 
from British authority ; but affirmed that the 
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house of Hanover was scarcely less odious in _ 
the judgment of the people than that of the exil- 
edfamily. {f there were to be an invasion, it 
should be one, he said, having objects and in- 
terests distinct from those of the Stuarts. [f 
that fomly had any partisans in Ireland, they 
were, with very few exceptions, such only as 
the ecclesiastics, their nominees, were able, 
by unremitting efforts, to keep together; and 
he intimated with much plainness, that even 
the ecclesiastics themselves were beginning to 
become cold as'‘hope deserted them. . 

De Burgh prudently left it to the high person- 
ages whom he addressed to consider for them- 
selves how the relations of European policy 
affected ther deliberations. He confined him- 
self to the state of Ireland, and showed that 
there it was impolitic to ‘lift the flag or the 
name of a family for whom Ireland cherished 
no feeling of respect or devotion. His repre- 
sentations prevailed. It was determined that 
the Stuart cause should have little counte- 
nance—and while the friends and partisans of 
that house were laboring with zeal in a cause 
that had become their own, the court of France 
had abandoned it. 

Such a state of things will sufficiently ex- 
plain the disquiet of the Archbishop of Nar- 
bonne at this period of our story. 

““Welcome, most welcome, good friend,” 
said he, as the viscount entered: “never was 
archbishop, bishop, or priest in more discom- 
fort: lam in dire extremity, in profundis”-- 

‘** My dear lord, I am wholly incapable of 
comprehending your agitation or imagining a 
cause for it.” 

The archbishop walked up to him, looked 
steadily in his face for a moment, without 
speaking, then whispered, ,“* The prince’?— 

“©The prince! What of him? 

ie expect his royal highness here this 
night. 

**- You astound me—the thing is impossible. 
What can have induced your grace to form 
such an idea?” 

‘Read this, and say whose writing itis. I 
found it on my table this evening, and could 
learn no more than that a person whose fate 
was concealed, delivered it at the gate, with 
directions that*l should see it tenis ate on 
return home. Read it.” 

De Mortegne read : 

“One who has fought and suffered for the 
church, sends to the Archbishop of Narbonne 
this brief notice of a visit. Circumstances 
render a more ceremonious notice impossible 
nor is _a longer notice necessary to insure all 
that is looked for—a pastor’s blessing and ad- 
vice—a soldier’s entertainment.” ~~ 

**Well,” said the archbishop, ‘‘can you 
doubt the hand—are my fears unseasonable?” 

** Tt.certainly is hke—in every respect ike— 
but still the probabilities are against you. Not 
to reckon up so many others, look heré. Here 
is a letter to which much importance seems 
ascribed. It contains the opinion of a profes- 
sor of Louvain, of most extensive knowledge 
of the subject he writes on. A doctor of the Sor- 
bonne, well known to your grace, was commis- 
sioned to procure his opinion. It was then 
forwarded to the cardinal protector of Ireland, 
and has been finally transmitted to me, by the 
king’s confessor, ive my judgment, and with 
instructions that I should also procure the 
judgment of yourgrace. While the court is 
proceeding so cautiously, and 1 would add, 
prudently, it is difficult to think that the prince 
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late is worthy ce best honor we ean offer 
it. Why, archbishop, a app cousit Louis 
were to be of the party, you need not have 
made more elaborate preparation.” i 
“Your royal highness is so condescending. 


should decide upon anything so hazardous as 
appearing here, until he had ascertained that 
the irrevocable step was likely to be taken.” 

*€ Monsieur le Vicomte, you forget to make 
due allowance for the disturbing effects of 

_-filial piety. You reason as if his royal high- 
ness were a party to these prudent consulta- 
tions, while the truth is, he has so much tre-| 
spect and consideration for the king, as to 
spare him the annoyance of his own irregulari- 
ties. The prince carefully shuns the place 
where his royal father resides. He has been, 
for have accurate knowledge of his moye- 
ments and sojournings, at Avignon, at Lyons, 
ay, at Fontainebleau ; disguised, no doubt,— 
but what my agents have penetrated, others 
may: He is at this moment in Paris. Indeed 
so strongly am I impressed with the expecta- 
tion or fear of his coming, that I must entvreat 
you to—listen. Whatdo you saynow? Is 
that his step?’ 

They listened but for a moment; in another 
instant the door was opened—a head appeared 
—and, after pronouncing the words, ‘ My lord 
archbishop—General Stuart?”—was withdrawn 
to appear again, as Charles Edward entered 
with that air of frankness and unconscious 
dignity which was characteristic of him, and 
which often disarmed enmity by the charm of 
seeming never to apprehend it. : 

*< Archbishop of Narbonne, and Monsieur le 
Vicomte de Mortagne,” said he, as the two 
approached to offer their respectable saluta- 
tions, ** I accept it as a happy augury to find 
you met together. Two friendsmore attached 
to my father’s person and interest I could not 
meet—none for myself could I have more de- 
sired to meet.” : 

** Ever may we be found faithful, sir,” said 
the archbishop. ‘I pray you pardon my un- 
readiness to receive your royal highness with 
the honors I should have been proud to offer. It 
was not undutifulness.”” 

“Not a word on that subject, my good 
friend; I availed myself, as in old times, of the 
secret spring, and was happy to find your hos- 
pitable gate still obedient to it. Unlessit were 
unavoidable I would not have summoned an 
attendant. Is not this a little like prudence % 
and—another prudence, for which I expect my 
reward; since I left Fontainebleau I have not 
eaten.” 

““My dear prince. Alas! alas! for the 
times. There is a poor collation prepared. 
Will it please you to refresh yourself. My 
friend and I will, to our best abilities, wait on 
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The archbishop had rung a bell when the 
prince entered, and had been satisfied, by a 
sign which he understood, that a repast was 
prepared in an adjoining chamber, and that no 
servantremained inattendance. The prelate’s 
household had, indeed, been disciplined ta 
such observances, and the precaution passed 
as a mere matter of course. | 

© Nay, nay !” said the priace, as the arch- 
bishop and de Mortagne conducted him, retir- 
ing with their faces toward him, into an ad- 
joining room, ‘‘ no such ceremonies now. We 
shall enact such things if better days come, 
for the entertainment of the crowd. Charles 
Edward and his faithful friends will ever be, 
T trust, as we shall be now. The loyalty of a 
true gentleman is the living soul that gives 
ceremony worth; wherever it has been proved, 
ceremony is better dispensed with. Sit, dear 
friends. “The good cheer of my excellent pre- | 






















































The best that a short time admitted I have 
done. The first thing to be thought of, when 
a much-honored guest arrives or 1s expected, 
is to prepare for his rest and refreshment. So 


the Hely Scriptures themselves inform us, and 





what is best in Heathen poetry, is, in this, but 
@ Copyist or commentator on the sacred, Ho- 
mer’s heroes always pay a Visit to the kitchen, 
or send orders there, when friends are com- 
ing. Ts 
“* Another of Homer’s. good rules, my lord 
archbishop, is never to speak of business until 
the desire of eating at least has been satisfied. 
1am not in the humor to violate so good a 
rule sso gentlemen I shall only say, here is 
Charles Edward, ready, like the ee 
general of old, to fling his sword into the seale 
where our noble enterprise is in the balance, 
and to follow it with his life. Come, gentle- 
men, you will both pledge me. The king— 
father though he be to a graceless son—the 
king shall have his own again.” 

A short time passed over gaily. Topics of 
the day were the subjects of their conver- 
sation. The court—the theatre—the person- 
ages of transitory celebrity were passed in 
rapid review, and suggested’ observations 
replete with good sense, or poignant with wit, 
as each, in its turn, was dismissed. The 


travels, listened to recitals of the comments 
passed in the saloons and public places of Paris 
on his person and his cause, and seemed at 
least equally with his companions, devoted to 
the cheerfulness of the moment. Singular 
power of the human mind ! three beings en- 
‘gaged in an enterprise of much moment and 
| peril—in the very crisis of it—can apparently 
dismiss every serious thought, and assume the 
spirit and temper of men who have no. care, 
but of embellishing the hours as they pass with 
the graces of wit and pleasure. 

The disengagement implied in such an effort 
could not be sustained long. It was evident 
soon that each had his secret, which would not 
consent to remain neglected. The gaiety be- 
came interrupted—wit sparkled less brilliantly 

~seriousness showed itself upon lately un- 
clouded brows: there were silences. ‘‘ Come, 
gentlemen, said Charles Edward, ‘* poet 
gives precedent for no further mirth. With 
your permission we will to business.” 

‘© Here is a letter, sir, with which the arch- 
bishop was occupied when your royal high- 
ness entered. Is it your pleasure to read it” 

De Mortagne explained the purpose for 
which it had been sent.. Charles Edward took 
the letter and commenced the perusual of it.? 

** You may observe, sir, that the only pass- 
age of importance is in the fourth page. It 
contains the opinion which we would submit 
to your royal highness, as to the expediency 
of an immediate descent on Ireland. ~ 

‘ Pardon me, I will read the whole. The 
non-essential parts of the letter may assist me 
im assigning a value to the more important’. 

The patience of the prince can be judged of 
only by those who imitate him in perusing the 
letter which was as follows :— 

‘‘ Louvain, College of Pope Adrian VI., 
“ Feast of the Conception of the Holy Virgin, 


indeed the father, or prince, as we call him, of 


prince recounted agreeable incidents of his: 


i 
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“ Esteemed and.worthy Friend: ff I have | which 


incurred the blame of dilatoriness by the lapse 
of time, measuring not less than nine days, 
whiahtbes, intervened since your epistolary 

hed me, I may say, with all sin- 
‘I have not been a wilful offender. 
us hoc fecit, not as Holy Seripture say- 
imicus homo, the inimical man, but an 
ay more ireful and inclement that even 
adverse man—my unforgiving gout. Alas! 
my friend, even in these sharp visitations, God 
admonishes the faithful and offers instruction 
to the unbeliever. There will be a purgatory 
for the carnal delectations of this life. Who 
can doubt that there may be chastening tor- 
ments hereafter, when. they are found to be 
sent to us here” " ; 

‘It may be prejudice, archbishop,” said the 
prince, ‘‘but I cannot feel the force of the 
worthy father’sreasoning. ‘There:is not much 
to console a gouty man in the thought. that 
his present sufferings contain the promise of 
worse ; and as to the chastening effects of pain, 
I confess, what I have seen of gout, would lead 
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our honors are conferred, or even to ob: 
serve them. Heathens could discourse upon 
the ameliorating influence of letters, and be- 
come eloquent upon the benignity with which 
they made all men brothers. All. this was 
imagination and fantasy in those dark days. 
It is in the Catholic religion alone letters have 
power to promote so felicitous results. In the 
Catholic religion alone they obliterate national 
distinctions and redress inequality of eondi- 
tion. A. few years only have elapsed, since 
Eugene O’H. sought a temporary home in our 
university. ‘Not to be severe, 1 may aver, and 
you know yourself, he was not a man, factws 
ad unguem. He was deficient in the humani- 
ties—but imperfectly learned—and in outward 
aspect and manner somewhat uncouth. How 
changed did he appear yesterday, when he 
walked forth from our theatre, a licentiate, 
entitled to take rank with men of gentle blood, 
and qualified, by his acquirements, to maintain 
the post in which Christian literature had 
placed him. Verily, there was a gravity not 
undignified in his air while Flanders rung her 


me to an opposite conclusion from our pious | joy-bells, and commanded her trumpets to 
friend. Gout is certainly no sweetener of the! sound, proclaiming the honors she had con- 


temper. I do not see why purgatory shuuld 
prove more efficacious.” 

The archbishop smiled—but whether indul- 
gently to the sally of the prince, or in appro- 
bation of his argument, would be hard to de- 
termine. De Mortagne’s shrug was more une- 
quivocal. The prince proceeded: : 

**Let me be indulged, good friend, in this 
moral reflection, and pardoned for my tardi- 
ness. Ascribe it to the infirmity of my mem- 
be my heart of being voluntarily cul- 
pable.”- 

** Certainly, good father, you have borne 
your pains meekly,”’ said the prince. 

“‘T grieve to inform you, that the spirit of 
Jansenism has not been cast out from the 
hearts of all. ‘Jansenism—what has that to 
do with the subject,’ muttered the reader, im- 
patiently—‘** even within our academic retire- 
ments. It is the spirit of this evil which I 

‘condemn, reject, and anathematize ; toward 
its erroneous opinions I could be more merci- 
ful. I would implore pardon and compassion 
for a false doctrine, even while shuddering at 
the leaven of Calvin within it, but for a rejec- 
tion of the bull issued by our holy father, re- 
verenced by the Catholic church, there can be 
no mercy. No; Jansenism is now open her- 
esy, the pestilence that walketh in the noon- 
day. Its essence is license of private judg- 
ment—it is the spirit of revolt, moving over 
the face of order, to convulse it into chaos 
again. Anathema, maranatha.” 

The prince lifted his head impatiently—De 
Mortagne anticipated him. ‘* Your royal high- 
ness will please to remember that you were 
warned. The opinion of the writer is given in 
the fourth page. It was your pleasure to read 
the irrelevant matter preceding it.” “* True,” 
Said the prince, “I can accuse only myself. 
I shall go through with my labor.” + 

“The friends respecting whom you have in- 
terrogated me here, are, I firmly trust, sound 
in the faith. One was recently admitted a 
licentiate in our university. Would that the 
proud, and the sordid, and those scorners who, 
{ am informed, have begun to arrogate to 
themselves the name of philosophers, (and in 
Heathen times philosophy was good, because 
it was better than false religion,) were influ- 
enced to meditate on the ceremonies with 


| 





; Jansenism and late 


ferred on the native of a country, of which, if 
religion had not created the intercourse of Ca- 
tholic communion, she could have little or 
rather no knowledge. Here is a triumph of 
Christian unity, wel worth defending against 
i other species of self-will, 
which may boastfully call itself philosophy, or 
may falsely denominate itself religion.” 

“* Pray, archbishop,” said the prince, “ was 
this eulogy on the Catholic religion designed 
to instruct the king, or is the worthy scribe 
merely iudulging his love of essay-writing ?” 

** Your royal highness is, I believe, about to 
come at the pith of the matter,” said the arch- 
bishop. ‘*If I understand the venerable pro- 
fessor right, his design is to give the letter, as 
far as he can, the character of an epistle on an 
ordinary subject. You may remember in how 
many instances the cipher adopted to serve the 
royal cause has been discovered. The learned 
professor thought that he was guarding best 
against detection, in the event of his letter be- 
ing seized, by accompanying the important 
part with all this extraneous matter—the old 
Roman device, to insure the safety of the an- 
cile—he is to be pardoned, sir, for being a lit- 
tle too garrulous im praise of what is very dear 
to him.” ; 

The prince bowed, and read on. 

**As touching the question you have pro- 
pounded to me, a which I have meditated 
with penance and prayer, weak as my judg- 
ment is, I give you the answer which I firmly 
believe my guardian angel has given unto me— 
the time is not yet. There must be a costly 
suit at law sustained, and crowned with sue- 
cess, before the estates are won back. Money 
must be provided, sufficient evidence must be 
procured. Both may be found on the estates 
themselves ; but to gain and apply them, de- 
mands caution and time. There are many re- 
tainers, from of old, on the land, who would 
befriend their master’s son’; and there are 
some followers of the intruder, who would kill 
him, because ‘ he isthe heir.? As these would: 
do to the son, so do they toward his faithful 
adherents, who have not yet learned fully the 
wisdom, and become possessed with the bold- 
ness, necessary to maintain a cause, which is 
in one respect, perhaps primarily, their mas- 
ter’s ; but indubitably, and perhaps not secon- 
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darily, their own also. If I might dare to 
counsel eur excellent friend, 1 would advise 
delay... Postponement has not always the vice 
of procrastination. The retainers, wpon whose 
good will and resources he is much depending, 
- are not neglected. They will soon learn to 
withhold from the intrusive landlord the reve- 
nues which justice would refuse him; they 
will consult together how to maintain the true 
landlord’s right, and to support each other. 
This most desirable process has commenced 3 

_ to engage prematurely in a lawsuit would dis- 
turbit. For the present, it is much more ad- 
visable to encourage the tenantry in their good 
dispositions; to promote their plans for com- 
biming with each other; to provide funds and 
procure evidence. When this beneficial pro- 
cess has arrived at its completion, your friend 
may claim his rights with a good prospect of 
success. “= as 
«* These observations I have yielded to your 
earnest entreaties, all unaccustomed, as I am, 
to affairs of a secular nature. Ihave taken 
the liberty, at the same time, to offer for your 
acceptance some volumes ‘lately imprinted 
here, among which you will find an edifying 
history of the miracles of the holy sacrament. 
I have also forwarded a case, containing a 
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tator was an 0 st of my fervent admiration, 


Had his advice been followed, the fatal day of 
Canne would not have clouded the forttnien of 
Rome: eierees ct a he : 
 Andsamyglord ar¢hbishop, had his advice 
been followed, the enterprise of Scipio Atri- 
canus would not have restored them.” 
‘* Could your royal highness commandyan 
army and supplies like those of the Roman 
general, you should not hear a dissuasive trom 
me; but, alas! sir, Ireland is not prepared to 
give the support which your small forces would 
render indispensable. A rash effort would 
only disturb the processes through which the 
country is becoming ready. Oh, dear prince, 
reflect upon the last enterprise, and do notrush 
into another, until all that prudence can do, 
has been done to provide for its success.” 
“if Ido reflect upon that enterprise, disas- 
trous as it was, what but hope can I derive 
from the reflection? ~ Without an army, or 
the supplies for an army, I land in Scotland ; 
I land with nothing but the name of Stuart, 
and a rightful cause, to strengthen me. With 
what success, with what result, my lord arch- 
bishop? Youask me to reflect—is the thought 
ever absent from me? No: not the most pas- 
sionate dissipations of this abode of human 





few dozen bottles of strong waters, portion oft} pleasures, could ever long detain mesfrom it. 


a larger quantity sent by a considerate Chris- 
tian, for my stomach’s sake. Very gladly 
would Ihave you a participator in all my bless- 
ings, and most earnestly I supplicate a good 
God, that your guardian angel may ever have 
you in his charge, and protect you from all ad- 
versitles—especially from the evils of Jansen- 
ism and pilose phys Thuseprays.your friend 
and brother in the faith, 
“* CHRISTOPHER DAVERIN.” 


“© Gold counsel, gentlemen,” said the prince, 
as he laid down the letter, “‘ may I hope that 
your opinions are less tainted with timidity.” 

«* My gracious prince,” said the archbishop, 
deprecatingly, “the caution of my reverend 
friend, | humbly entreat you to believe, does 
not merit sosevere a censure. « He is cautious. 

-He has become so from calamitous experi- 
ence, but he has very extensive knowledge 
and a heart of unswerving loyalty to your royal 
house.” : : 

“Loyalty! loyalty! what is that? Is ita 
principle that neither hazards nor suffers? a 
principle that satisfies itself, when it has dic- 
tated learned discourses, or made florid pro- 
fessions, or killed the spirit of enterprise by 
its freezing counsels Mls this, my lord arch- 
bishop, loyalty ?- It may be. It is the loyalty 
that kneels in cathedral cloisters, or slumbers 
in a professor’s chair. My lord, when a lost 
throne is to be won, and a houseless monarch 
is to be restored to the palace of his ancestors, 
loyalty should be in the field.” : 

“T do not wonder at your royal-highness’s 
heat, but I shall wonder much,” said the arch- 
ishop, “if it make you what I never knew 
vou to be after reflection, unjust. Deign to 
zive my friend’s suggestion a little thought. I 
answer for him—his zeal is of the sterling 
quality that nevertires. Willyou endure me, 
while I confess that his sentiments of cauticn 
are mine. They are sentiments which spring 
out ofa true and lively affection foryou. Yes, 
my prince, although my profession 1s not mili- 
tary, my mind is not wholly estranged from 
things of military concern; and I can remem- 
ber, that even in my boyish days, Fabius Cunc- 


Loyalty, my lord archbishop, wore a more gal- 
lant bearing in Scotland than in your universi- 
ties. It was sparing offcounsels, it was prodi- 
gal of life and lands. I see, even now, the 
noble and true—their gathering clans. . These 
were sights that would stir your heart with 
new sensations, and show loyalty in its noblest 
forms. I told you, my lord, you never saw 
ocean agitated before the sweep of a mighty 
wind, more deeply, more passionately, than 
Scotland was moved through all her gallant 
people at the spell of the sovereign’s name. 
Scotland was won—it was ours. Tower and 
town—glen, and heath, and mountainall was 
for the king. England was in our power—the 
throne was undefended before us. Why was 
it not won? Because the loyalty that delights 
in giving counsel, prevailed over the#loyalty 
that unsheaths the sword, and cries God ‘de- 
fend the right. Thus were we defeated.» Let 
me find in lrelandg@the same true zeal that 
burned among the king’s Scottish» subjects— 
the zeal that burns highest in the hour of 
danger—I ask no more—the recollections of 
our late enterprise teach me that I need no 
more to repair and to -aygnge its worst*disas- 
ters.” asic : 

“¢ Oh, sir, this fine spirit will be insits proper 
place when prudence has first made all, the 
due preparations. How many a precious:'(life 
*has been cast away?) How many a gallant 
champion of your illustrious house has been 
lost togthe cause he would have died to serve, 
would*have rejoiced to serve by dying*for it, 
and which his death has only harmed. Gra- 
cious prince, among the noble names that can 
never be forgotten, when the faithful and brave 
are remembered—have you heard of the tragi- 
cal histories in which some are commemorat- 
ed% Have you seen the notices in their™Lon- 
don journals i 
* The archbishop arose asif to seek one of the 
papers to which he alluded. 

The effect of the movement on the young 
prince was one tor which the prelate was alto- 
gether unprepared. Living’ himself in opu- 
ence and secur, a life no otherwise diver- 
sified than by the incidents of luxurious se- 
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ciety, and untroubled, except by little ambi- 
tions, which stirred the depths of no strong 
passion: formed, too, by the prevailing sel- 
fishness of the times, in habits which rendered 
it very easy to endure the misfortunes of others, 
when they did not move the heart by an im- 
appeal to the senses, he was unpre- 
The ‘effect his allusion was Healy to 
ee on a spirit like that of Charles Ed- 
yard. The prince had seen recitals of the ex- 
ection of some of his faithful adherents in 
Scotland and London. ‘These stories had a 
shocking fascination for him; and when re- 
minded of them, he was, asit were, transport- 
éd into the actual presence of ghastly seenes, 
where he beheld, with a vivacity keener than 
the senses, the victims, whom loyalty to his 
house led to the scaffold. When the arch- 
bishop arose, he wished to detain him,’ but 
was unable to give utterance to asound. The 
archbishop, arrested by the energy with which 
he threw out his arm in a gesture of command 
and by the pallor of his countenance, rendered 
more fearful by the wild glare of his eyes, 
stood fixed, gazing upon him with looks of un- 
feigned amazement and interest. At length 
the prince started from his chair and recovered 
the power of speech . 

“ Nay,,good father, spare me, spare-me this 
agony. *#God knows, and ye, too, glorious 
martyrs, ye know if Charles Stuart-has not 
felt the bitterness of death in your sufferings.” 

For some time he paced the sroom in a 
paroxysm of grief so manifest and so com- 
manding, that not a word was spoken by ei- 
ther of those§who witnessed his distress. Dur- 
ing this pause he filled mechanically, as it 
were, a goblet with wine ; but in the moment 
when he was about to drink, laid it down un- 
tasted, and turned from it with a shudder. At 
length he approached the archbishop. 

“*Ttfis over,” said he ; “ let us return toathe 
subject I have reason left to speak on. What 
is the state of preparation in Ireland, and what 
prospects are there that render it advisable to 
remain inactive for some time longer?” _.. 

‘The main object to be attained, sir, is, 
that the loyal in Ireland shall be habituated to 
know and depend on each other, and be made 
familiar with the use of military weapons. 
Not much less than half a million of soldiers 
can beraised for your service ; but, as yet, it 
would not be practicable to bring ten thousand 
armed and moderately disciplined into the 
field. If your royal highness approves, Mon- 
sieur de Mortagne will lay before you details 
onswhich you can form your ownejudgment.” 

De Mortagne bowed, and the prince, having 
signified assent, read the following: 


‘© REPORT. ‘ 


“* The state of Ireland at this momentis one, 
perhaps, unparalleled in the history of nations. 
The population. consists of three millions, of 
whom ive hundred thousand are said to be 
Protestants. These latter have sworn allegi- 
ance to the house of Hanover. The remainder 
withhold their allegiance and refuse to be 
sworn. 

“This large population is oppressed by. a 
code of laws severe enough to irritate afte 
flame them ; but not, especially as they are ex- 
ercised, sufficiently burdensome to break down 
their spirits or compel them to renounce their 
principles.” 
~ “My lord archbishop,” 
terrupting the reader, “ 








said the prince, in- 
you were wiser in 
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France. My cousin, Louis, and his predecese 
sor, had more sagaciqus counsellors than those 
of the Elector. No man can complain that 
the laws of France against religious dissent 
were light, or that in the dragonades appointed 
to carry them into execution, they were ren- 
ae comin amiable.” _ ne-righ 

**May it please you, sir, the-right was#at 
our ide We Bade taint the Catnele 
religion of sixteen centuries—the religion of 
our Lord and his apostles—to maintain it 
against daring innovators. We were bound 
by a sense of duty to be severe. Not so the 
heretics we contend against. The very prin- 
ciple in which they have their being, con- 
strains them if they would be consistent wit 
memeelves, to be indulgent toward the faith- 
u 523 

“* Sublime reasoning,” said the prinee. “‘You 
are followers of Jesus, the merciful—the Sa- 
yiour, and therefore have a right to be ernel. 
Their religion is false, therefore, they must be 
merciful. Pray, proceed.” «- *. = git 

“Thus, in Ireland, a great majority of the 
male population is disaflected to the Elector of 
Hanover. The majority, too, consists of per- 
sons individually brave, intelligent, patient of 
hardship and privation; but, through the defect 
of education, and from the influence of an op- 
pressive system, incapable of acting in concert, 
with the mutual confidence and dependeace 
which are essential tosuccess. The great ob- 
jects to be sought in such a state of things are 
to introduce arms, and the use of them; to 
create a popular opinion, and erect it into a 
power ; and to obtain such relaxations in the 
code of laws by which the people are oppress- 
ed, or such improvement in the more mitigated 
execution of them, as in times of tranquillity 
the ruling powers may be induced to, grant, 








| and such as shall best favor the designs and in- 


crease the strength of the loyal party. -.. s>_ 

“To effect this great object, it is of much 
moment that.the usurping government* shall 
not be aroused to suspicion. Already the penal 
laws, in the execution of them, have been ma- 
terjaly relaxed. Catholic churches which had 
been closed, haye been, by permission, re- 
opened. The rites of the Catholic church are 
openly celebrated, and the whole ecclesiasti- 
cal body, bishops and clergy, zealous and faith- 
ful servants of the king—selected for the higher 
posts, in all instances, with a view to the ser- 
vice of the roya] cause, remain unmolested— 
almost free from suspicion. 

‘* Here it may be observed, that it is impossi- 
ble to exaggerate the praises to which#'the 
episcopacy of the Cathohe church in Ireland 
have honorably entitled themselves. Their 
self'denial—their self-deyotion—their discre- 
tion, are worthy of the highest honor. Livin 
in thespresence of enemies who haye couiraand 
over their liberties, if not their lives ; the pas- 
tors of a people, whose natural impetuosity 
would make them unsafe depositaries of a 
secret, and who must have hope or occupation 
to keep them estranged from their oppressors, 
the Catholic episcopacy, through their clergy, 
have kept their people a nation apart, and yet 
have provided, that the activities and enter- 
prises which haye been thus eminently suc- 
cessful, should be of a kind to disappoint the 
suspicions of their adversaries. 

“These adversaries, sprincipally Calvinists, 
are disunited among themselves. One part 
are at the command, or in the pay, of England; 
the other part, because they are unemployed: 


A MASQUERADE NIGHT IN puBiAN. 


affect what they term patriotism. From one 


or the other his majesty’s faithful subjects can’ 


always obtain countenance or support so long 
as the country remains undisturbed, and, by 
a judicious use of opportunities at the com- 
mand of the loyal, preparations indispensable 
- for casting off the usurper’s yoke, can be made 
compatible with much security. 

At this moment there are in Ireland, en- 
gaged in the duty of training the multitude to 
habits of military diseipline— 

‘f In Munster, three captains, three lieuten- 
ants, five sergeants, and thirty-two rank and 
file of the regiment of O’Mahony. 

‘In Connaught, a similar number, from the 
regiments of Dillon and of Bourke. 

** In Leinster, it has not been thought advis- 
able to place more than three officers, one a 
ested and two eaptains, from the regiment of 
Lally—no non-commissioned officer or private 
soldier. . . i 

‘In Ulster, a larger number has been haz- 
arded—two captains, three lieutenants, two 
sergeants, and ten private soldiers, from the 
regiment.”’ 

‘* Here, sir,”? said de Mortagne, *‘ are reports 
from all these detachments. Your royal high- 
ness will find them encouraging. Each officer 

nd soldier was promised promotion, although 

one were permitted to engage in such a-duty 

who did not feel the honor of serving his royal 
astet sufficient reward.” 

The prince bowed and de Mortague concelud- 

d the report. 

‘© According to the representation of the 
parties thus employed, it appears that there are 
in process of discipline, in Munster, sixty-five 
thousand men; in Leinster, ten thousand: in 
Connaught, fifteen. The returns from Ulster 
are indistinct, The numbets there are not as- 
certained, the officers being yet unable to dis- 
tinguish the parties who would engage in acti- 
vities prohibited by British law, in merely an 
adventurous and lawiess spirit, from those 
who could be relied on as enemies of the 
usurper.” ; : 

Charles Edward had listened, with much 
interest at first, and throughout, with a decent 
attention; but at last he felt his thoughts be- 
ginning to wander. The question of most mo- 
ment to him, he considered, was already de- 
cided. There was not to be an immediate 
descent on [reland. Everything else was of 
secondary importance. The report could wait 
—other engagements could not. i - 

s¢ Pardon me, my lord, and Monsieur le V1- 
comte,” said he, “if l interrupt the reading 
of this invaluable state-paper. It is hecoming 
teo complicated and interesting for my ex- 
hausted faculties. I have endeavored to fix the 
substance of it, so far as it has been read, in 
my memory. If need be,  willacquaint you 
with my decision upon it, and now, goo 

night.” d : k 

*Your royal highness,” said the archbishop, 
“surprises and afflicts me. Will you uot rest 
ore night under your faithful servant’s roof?” 

"Phe prince resisted the archbishop’s en- 
treaties—refused even permission to de Mor- 
tagne to escort him. He maintained his pur- 
pose with a good-humored firmness and dig- 
nity which would not be intruded on, and 
could not give offence, and at length left the 
hotel of his adherent to pursue his way as a 
pedestrian through the dim and solitary streets 
of Paris. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
A MASQUERADE NIGHT IN DUBLIN 

Joy danced with Mirth a gay fantastic round!” 
pg ‘- en eaCoLLNg, 
Soothsayer.— In nature’s infinite book of secrecy, 

A little I can read.”—[SHAKSPERE. 

“Til pay the debt and free him.” | 
~ 2: Tumon oF ATHENS. 

_ Dusuin was all astir. It was a night, even 
in that disorderly city, of more than the ordi- 
nary excitement. There was a masquerade, 
patronized by ‘the rank and fashion” of the 
time, to which old Crow-street theatre, then 
of recenterection, lent all the aid its resour- 
ces could offer ; among them, that of acting, 
Im its own person, the part of the gorgeous 
temple, where the mask held high festival. 
But while the theatre was its central court, or 
home, it radiated forth an influence, and light- 
ed up a brilliancy, in every region of the me- 
tropolis, at least in every region where votaries 
of fashion held their residence. In each of 
these quarters some house had its doors thrown 
open, and poured forth upon the dark ways a 
flood ofg>rightness—a dazzling advertisement 
that masks were received—an advertisement 
offering a privilege which was freely exercised 
—and which, to say the truth, was Be. abused 
than might patil have been anticipated. 

_ In the neighborhood of each of these brill- 
laat abodes, a crowd of idlers was collected, a 
kind of volunteer police, who kept a space 
round the door-steps clear, and who suffered 
neithew coach nor chair to intrude within the 
guarded semicircle. In deference to these 
boisterous lieges, maskers, as they entered 
the houses, left their vehicles, and became pe 
desirians. Often, too, they thought it well to 
yield their names, if a very great anxiety was 
exhibited to obtain them ; and the condescen- 
sion thus manifested, in compensation to the 
street-watchers, of their necessary exclusion 
from the chambers of revelling, kept up a thor- 
ough good kumor and good will between classes 
less separated, perhaps, in the stately times 
passed away, than they are in the days of mod- 
ern equality. ; ; 
li had a strange, bewildering effect for ear 
and eye ; the clatter of hurrying steps, the voi- 
ces and laughter of merry mortals, in ways 
where nothing could be seen distinctly, and 
then suddenly to behold, as they emerged into 
one of those gleams of light and became con- 
spicuous, ascending the stately steps, and pass- 
ing from the light without into the fuller efful- 
ence within; like the creations of poetry, or 
ike the pomps we can fancy rising up at the 
spell of a magical incantation, or those we wit- 
ness in some fantastic dream--visions of the 
worhies, male and female, celebratedéin times 
ofsifiction and fact—goddesses and: heroes— 






| shepherdesses, and hunters, and crusaders, and 


monks, and nuns—the legitimate population, 
in short, of the masquerade. Ever and anon, 
too, would be heard (the mob acting the part 
of chorus) the name of the fictitious being, and 
of its masking representative, and somdface- 
tious parallel drawn between the reafabeins 

and the performer; on which the crowd, an 

sometimes even the masks themselves, as 
they disappeared into the house, would bestow 
its appropriategre ward in a salvo of cheerstor 


‘laughter. 


And Carleton, or, as he was now avowed, 
Neville, was abou‘ to enter the gay throng, a 
though to say the truth, he was not “im the 
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mood,”’—he was not ‘“‘gamesome.” Many 
months had not passed over him since the night 
when he so suddenly set out from Paris; but 
incidents,of moment had been compressed into 
them, and they left him somewhat altered-in 
mind and aspect. His worldly fortunes had 
not been all ‘‘ in the sun.” , A hurricane had 

ne its devastating office on his West Indian 
‘operty, and he had been constrained to do 

lence to the most cherished wish of his 
rt, and make a long voyage to gather up, 
by personal activity, the relics of his shattered 
wealth. From this he had but recently return- 
ed; and returned to find that his Garretstown 
suit was not making successful progress. Dr. 
Agar, one of his principal witnesses, had dis- 
appeared. On his guard, as he was, against 
stratagem—guarded, too, by watchful friends, 
the subtlety of the enemy prevailed. Suddenly 
called upon at the dead Kgs to visit a pa- 
tient in extremity, he was betrayed by a plot, 
so well cast in all its parts, the forged letter, 
the: liveried servant, &c. &c., that the most 
prudent man could scarcely suspect deceit in 
it.. From that night there was no clue to the 
place in which, ifsliving, he was held in con- 
finement. The other chief witness, poor Bra- 
sil, had fallen into a state of imbecility, bodily 
and mental, such as rendered it very doubtful 
whether he could be wisely exposed to a cross- 
examination. Altogether, Neville’s fortunes, 
compared with what his anticipations might 
have been, were somewhat in the shade. Still, 
he might be classed with the prosperous. He 
had a large sum of money inhis banker’s hands. 
He proseeuted his important suit. He was a 
declared claimant for the property of his an- 
cestors, and experienced in society that che- 
quered reception— 


‘Now in glimmer—aow in gloom”— 








awarded to persons whose position is so far 
equivocal as to have more of promise than of 
possession attaching to it. 

The hour had come which shou‘d have found 
Neville at the assembly: it founé him musing 
in his solitary apartment. The dress and dec- 
orations of a chief of the Blue Mountains were 
arranged before him, but he had not the spirit 
to assume them. He was depressed, and held 
the amusements of the night too flat and un- 
profitable to take an active part in them. His 
engagement did not bind him to do so. He 
could keep his promise ina domino, and could 
thus have the privilege also of being solitary 
in the crowd. Such solitude, perhaps, when 
the effort was once made, wand ie better than 
that of his hotel. Even without reference toa 
promise and an obligation, Crow-street was 
better than Bridge-street. So the domino car- 
ried the day, or the night—and, cloaked and 
masked, in the indeterminate fashion of one 
who courts not notice, and would avoic&intru- 
sion, Neville entered the theatre, and mingled 
in the throng. 

It was not in depression more wearisome 
than his to resist the influence of a scene so 
full of movement'and exhilaration. The gal- 
leries and upper front boxes were filled with 
spectators oF different ranks and conditions, 
while the other parts of the theatre—stage, pit, 
and lower boxes—were thrown into one spa- 
cious apartment, for the reception of the mas: 
queraders. The first observation that Neville 
heard as he entered, and in the inadequate jus- 
tice of which he fully concurred, from one 
whose costume, as a British seaman, was per- 
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fect, but whose voice and manner of fastidious 
indolence belied his Jack-tar appearance~— 
tolerable for Ireland.” It 
really was not bad, even for a land of greater 
consequence and celebrity. 

The saloon represented an extended plain 
and the pencil had been so well employed, an 
the scenic apparatus so well disposed as to 
promote a pleasing illusion. Morsels of all 
countries, and climes, and ages, were depicted 
on the walls with such a regard to proportion 
as to produce, for mind and eye, an harmoni- 
ous confusion. Here was the opening of an 
Arab tent, and there, confronting it, was some 
‘* castled crag,” the warder on the battlements, 
its proud flag spread abroad, and with all the 
romantic adjuncts of the days of chivalry. Ve- 
netian palaces and gondolas reposed on their 
own Adriatic; and, in the green lands and 
dells of English scenery, there was a_settle- 
ment of Gipsies. There was a peep into West- 
minster Hall—Windsor Castle was to be seen 
in high command over the Tuileries and Lou- 
vre ; while, far away pyramids arose, and ruins 
were visible,where that river of mystery flowed 
through the solitudes of Old Egypt. There 
was a stage, where a Charlatan, in exaggera~ 
ted costume, with the assistance of a humor- 
ous Merry-Andrew, sold fictitious elixirs; and 
there were tables, with shining heaps of gold 
and silver displayed on them, where such as 
listed enjoyed the excitement of real gaming. 
In short, all ages, countries, times, and call- 
ings, seemed to have their memorials or rep- 
resentatives here ; all, with a single exception 
—that of Ireland. Her history, and her scenery, 
and her monuments were forgotten. Not even 
a solitary round tower bore witness for her. 

For the animated occupants of these varied 
regions, they composed, as beheld for the first 
moment, a whirl of things grotesque and glit- 
tering, which set the power of distinct obser- 
vation at defiance. Motley crowds hurried 
around ; or by denizens of every clime and 
country, representatives of every class and con- 
dition ; all that was picturesque 'in the realities 
of life, and all creations of human fancy and 
genius, which have had a being assigned to 


‘them, not the less potential for being purely 


imaginary.. There were Arabs and Esqui- 
maux, Seminole Indians, and French dancing- 
masters; veiled Circassians, and unveiled, 
though masked dames of Europe, some of 
whom compensated the parsimony with which 
they allowed their faces to appear, by the libe- 
rality with which they offered other charms to 
the bold gazer. There were Turks, and monks, 
and nuns, and Jews, and Gipsies; bravos, 
and petits maitres; senators of ancient Rome 

gods of Greece, judges, and inquisitors, and 
soldiers, spruce counsellors at law, and medi- 
cal doctors of solemn’ facetiousness. And 
these, and such as these, mingled in amicable, 
though’ not very communicative, intercourse 
with beings who have their dwellings in re- 
gions where no geographer has intruded ; with 
gnomes, and_sylphs, and genii, and fairies, 
with spirits of earth, and spinits of air, and with 
creatures who hold a kind of midway existence 
between the imaginary and the material; with 
columbines, and harlequins, and pantaloons, 
and all the dramatis persone of Christmas pan- 
tomimes, and nursery stories. Here all had 
started into life: and all, whether they be- 
longed to fiction or fact—those of sober and 
staid demeanor, as well as the volatile and ca- 
pricious—wearing the form and garb, imitating 


alll 


thesgestutes of rational beings, and destitute 
alike of the distinction which countenance 
confers on ‘man—caused something inexplica- 
ble and disappointing to mingle in the amuse- 
-ment they afforded; not perhaps unlike the be- 
wilderment of mind with which one looks up- 
ona large assembly engaged in a dance which 
has no music to animate and govern its move- 
ments. But if the eye was for a moment con- 
fused and disappointed, the ear and judgment 
speedily set all right, and satisfied the observer 
that he had not been carried away into some 
region of fantasy, where things that be not met 
with the things that are—some seclusion where 
witches and monsters held an unhallowed sab- 
bath—but that he was ina central region of 
the Irish metropolis, even in a theatre, among 
crowds to whom their country’s past was noth- 
ing, but whose hearts and souls were set upon 
the passing incidents of the day. This he 
Would soon learn. Nowhere else, in air or 
earth, or under earth, could so many allusions 
to these transitory interests be made or listened 
to. Nowhere else could the language of the 
Dublin of that day—its fashionable oaths, its 
admitted grossness, its witticisms,- and its 
slang—be so untrippingly spoken.= 
ai Neville soon found that the neutrality of his 
habit afforded him no security. -Many passers- 
by accosted him. Those who exercised: an 
art, or plied a calling, wished to bespeak “his 
countenance and favor. The quack would sell 
him a precious phial—a portrait-painter would 
take his -lkeness—a brigand would take his 
purse or his life—an undertaker would take his 
measure for a coffin. And now and&then, 
when facetious propositions of this description 
were couched in a pleasantry which proyoked 
a general laugh, spectators leaning down from 
gallery or boxes would solicit some masquera- 
ersto explain the cause of merriment, and the 
answer would be transmitted from bench ‘to 
bench, the sprightliness becoming heartier as 
it ascended, until a repartee would break out 
from the spectator’s part of thes house, =travel- 
ling down asthe other had ascended, and would 
at last-arrive with its atmosphere of laughter 
on the stage, where character, in costume, 
joined in the applause of it.  * as 
The most persevering of* those who sought 
to engage Neville’s attention, was a female 
Gipsy who stood, a little apart, at the opening 
of her tent, and beckoned him to-<approach. 
She did not join in the throng of promenaders, 
or dispute with those who pressed=their suit 
clamorously, and when it failed, turned to seek 
another prey. She remained stationary at her 
ost, not seeking to attract his notice by speech, 
ut whenever he turned or looked toward her,® 
renewing the mute invitation.. She wore the 
red cloak customary with the tribe ;-a black 
bonnet covered but did not conceal her grizzled 
locks, and she bent, leaningeupon:a staff, on 
which she raised herself whenever she had 
gained Neville’s attention, to repeat the move- 
ment by which she summoned him. It wasa 
gesture not ignoble; there wasvmoresof dicta- 
tion*thanéof entreaty in it, and it had some- 
thing so distinguishing in its charactersand air, 
thatg Neville felt as if he himself were more 
concerned in yielding compliance'to the Gipsy 
woman’s:demand than she was phen 
sy him.?He at length yielded, and approacne 
er. 
*‘Ve have many enemies, young sir, 
she, ‘‘ but they’ll do ye no harm.” é 
«© Do you think, good mother,” he asked, in 
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reply, “ that iti el 1 aies:who'do the:worst of 
harm?” of | “ela 
- ** That will be as the heart is tempered—the 


kind and=good have within them what fond 
friends may wound—they that haye not the 
heart to deserve~a friend aressafe from. all but 
enemies.”? — 2 oh SRO Reis 

- ** Does your art enable you to name the one 
who has given me the deepest wound?” =" 

“*My art can do more than that—is it‘ your 
wish to put itto a trial? You have had your 
share of troubles and disapge tamieneeanaes 
you the will and the courage to learn what for- 
tune is yet before you?” 

**Who that I can believe in, will:teach me?” 
_ “For the teachingsthat can I—as to the be- 
lieving, it:must-be at your-own pleasure or dis- 
cretion.” Bras eae 

**T wishsto know something before I can 
confide, or even learn. How have you your- 
self acquired your knowledge or power? Who 
was your teacher—or by what geds do you 
conjure ?” 3 5 

“Who talks of the gods. of a homeless 
tribe ?. But you need not fear—I conjure not 
—I only read.” Nig 
* “ Only read—is it by a spell?’ The pun 
fell hesitatingly, asif the speaker were asham- 
ed. The Gipsy deigned no notice of it. 

“Tread,” she repeated. ‘‘ Nature, on each 
of her works, writes its history—the story of 
your life to come is written—shall I read it 

‘*is the past written also? It must be—if 
you can read’ that, then we may think of th 
future. What say-you, prophetess?? = 

““Show me your hand?’ said+ she, un- 
moved by his taunt, and speaking with a 
quiet consciousness of power. ‘“‘ Show me 
your hand—J shall read for you without taxing 
you to cross mine.” . 

For a short time, she perused, it might be 
said, the hand outspread- before her; remain- 
ed for a space engaged in reflection, then 
looking full in his face from a pair of dark, 
proud eyes, too sweet to flash with the wildness 
of Gipsy life—too bright to have been clouded 
by old age, she said :. 

“Yes, I can read your past life—dark and 
troubled as it has been—fugitive, disinherited, 
exile, captive... Have I read your story true 2 
Shall I read further, avd tell of a captivity 
from which you would not accept the hope of 
a deliverance t#Shall. I read: more of the 
past ?? said she, observing that.a crowd was 
gathering around. ; 

*“Neville was mute in. astonishment; the 
Gipsy saw that. the effect she desired had 
been produced, and#said in French: ‘If 
you would profit by- my oracles, you must 
find a more fitting occasion to consult them,” 
and whispering in his ear the words, ‘‘ Manoir 
Ango,” she hurried past. ‘“‘Good gentlemen,” 
said she, asshe leaned on her long staff, “‘let 
the poor Gipsy pass.” ~ An opening was in- 
stantly made: for her, and her red cloak and 
black: bonnet speedily disappeared in the 
crowd. But she had not estimated her suc- 
cess with Neville too highly, nor miscalculated 
her power over him; for him now, except in 
the Gipsy, the crowded room had no interest. 
A pursuit prosecuted in such a spirit was not 
likely to be unsuccessful, and, accordingly, it 
was not long before the youth and the ex- 
pounder. of destiny stood mask to mask to- 
gether. | Neville’s hope and trust was to learn 
something of Madeleine—the Gipsy’s resolu- 
tion seemed to be to exercise her power, and 
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triumph, for awhile, in the pleasure of tantaliz- 


ing her impassioned suitor. In -this game, 
however, at.one moment she lost the advan- 

er jncognito, and Neville~more “ur- 
gently pressed his entreaties, concluding an 


‘tage ofs 


animated address with ‘dear, dear. Mrs. 
tmwell, have pity on me.” __ : 
The éarnestness and pathos of-his tones, for 
he spoke in his natural voice, seemed to arrest 
along-bearded Jew, who-had just.passed hrm 
by; and who, turning back and measuring 
him with a sharp glanee, for the space of a 
minute, proceededson his«way. 2 
of What ndtne was that you applied_to the 
poor Gipsy ?”’ said Neville’s companion:in her 
proper voice of age. ~‘‘ Even the Israelite 
turned to reprove you for-it—such names are 
not for the mothers of our tribe. Be patient— 
be silent, while .1 resumeyour story—hear, 
and speak not.” + - ee ae 
“Hear this,” cried a squeaking voice be- 
hind, and Neville felt .his~shoulder saluted by 
a thwack deliveredefor sound-sake rather than 
pain. As he-turned in rage with a furious 
gesture, harlequin, with his. swordsof*lath, 
sprang back afirighted, while he said, in a be- 
seeching tone :~ a - 
‘Hear me—the venerable.Rabbi Mordecai 
Ben Isachar, Ben Tribulation, Ben Cent per 
Cent, craves your instant attendance. He 
wills that you remember the night of the day, 
named the twentieth ofsthe month, which 
youcall January, and instantly ‘bestow your 
presence on him.” 5: ; 
This was delivered by harlequin, keeping at 
a,cautious distance, and .skipping from place 
to place:so as to baffle the wicked intentions, 
if heshad such, of Neville. : 
““What has an Israelite to do with-a dog 
like you?” said the impatient youth—‘‘ away, 
andsatzyour perilitrouble me no further.” 
Allethis while,sangry as he was, he took 
care his Gipsy shouldmot escape,’ and was ad- 
dressing a fervid entreaty to her again, when 
—another interruption—the Jew, who had 
lately so scrutinized him, in a voice carefully 
disguised, said +--+ 3 
© Wisdom criethealoud, where the people 
congregate, and sons of the scorners hear her 
not: She uttereth commands, rdsh youth, to 
thee, that thou follow to «the. secluded&place 
where I conduct thee.” - j 
Wisdom might have«spoken through her 
masked minister without obtaining a respect- 
ful, or even a patient response from Neville, 
who was about to dismiss the Jew with as 
little ceremony as he had sent off harlequin. 
é was in the act of opening his lips to. insist 
on: being left free, when his voice faltered, 
and he became silent. Just at that moment 
the Jew made the secret#sign, and used the 
gesture Which implied authority to command 
in. the saciety into which Neville- had been 
initiated in Paris. For an instant it overcame 
him—tecovering himself, while he responded 
to the gesture and sign, he said : 
{shall obey. . One moment’s indulgence, 
and lattend you.” 


“There is to portion of time so worthless [=> Yes,” 


that it canabe bestowed on vanity, saith the 
sage Behoni—follow ! 5 ue 

“ Not if.you weresmy fate,” said Neville, 
speaking with his teeth set, and turning des- 
perately to the Gipsy. Shegave him no en- 
couragerent. ' ‘ My lips are séaled,” she said, 
im @ Whisper; “you must obey,” and. then, 
accurately and in due order and#method, 
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made the signs, which showed that she, too, 
knew the secrets of*the rouge croix. In the 
same instant she disappeared. Neville and 
the Jew still confronted each other, when the 
latter, speaking in a natural voice and-manner, 
said: | Sse = 

“* Follow me ys, andy does call you 
—you cannot lose a moment.” =~=+-_ ~ 

he Jew passed rapidly through the.rooms, 
and out at the-door. Neville, whoshad started 
at the tone of zhis:tormentor’szvoice, closely 
following him. _ 

After a:few minutes, they were both*in 
Neville’s-apartment in hisinn, where the Jew, 
removing his disguise, confirmed the suspicion 
his voice had already-awakened, and revealed 
himself as the Vicomte de Mortagne. 

We must pass over the conversation: that 
followed, .very briefly. ~.In_ truth, wesmust 
be on the alert-to arrive at the conclusion of 
our story, and therefore, take up the dialogue 
only where it becomes pertinent to the purpose 
we have at heart. «. i 
- ‘ Lombard is your-banker, I_believe,”-sai 
de Mortagne ; “is thezaccount,tosyour.credit 
large ¥? : 

**T may call it large,” said Neville; ‘‘it.is 
nearly my all: My West Indianzremittances 
for the last two years have been lodged there 
—all—with the exception of a sum which was 
to be transmitted to a friend here in Ireland. 
Ido not know:what it may amount:to. All 
my other worldly goods, I may say,zare in the 
custody of Mr. Lombard, and to remain with 
him until I find a better location for them.” 

** Concern yourself no farther about them. 
Lombard will play the part of fallen greatness, 
or the ruinedzbanker,sto-morrow. Take no 
thought for to-morrow—your scripture says 
You cannot afford a funeral ete on 
what is Jost. But I will tell youewhat you can 
afford—some thought and some exertion to 
save what may yet be secured. Your«Irish 
friend, Mr. Derinzy, has received the sum you 
mention. He has it with him at thismoment, 
and in Lombard’s den. He was inyited to 
dine there. He will be, or has been, invited 
to deposit it there for you if-yougare «not in 
due time to claim your own. have. taken 
the precaution to send a trusty messenger with 
a, billet, anonymous, to be sure, apprising De- 
rinzy that you are ready to act forayourself— 
the sooner you confirm my missive by making 
your appearance, the greater:your wisdom, an 
the better for your fortune.” 

Neville showed by the alacrity with which 
he arose, how thoroughlyahe approved his 
friends counsel; but, atethezmoment a visitor 
was announced; one who did not givejhis 
name, but merely said he*had executed ‘his 
COMMISSLON, Meeser_ 

“It is my acquaintance Ryan,” said the yi- 
comte, “‘ yoursharlequin. 

The servantyadded, ‘tit is the same person 
who called ine the evening to see yoursdress 
for the masquerade, saying, that there wasua 
talrene about it, and then said it was all 
right,’ 


se 


> said de Mortagne, as the servant 
disappeared, to introduce sthe visitor,,“ and it 
was within ashair’s breadth of being all rong. 
When I learned your concerns at hogeba 8 
bank, it was-impossible for me to call.on you, 
and I dared not write on such a subject. i 
wished to have a double glance your mob, 
and the masquerade—I sent to have the mean 

of knowing you there if I should not find you 
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hére. You were gone when I called, so I set| 

ff in pursuit of a Maroon chief, orsomething 

of that kind, and*had it not been that your | 
‘own voice betrayed you; my over careful- 
“hess would have been fatal—but here comes 
Ryan,’”. Ls ot F = 
And Ryan; divested of his masquerade at- 
tire, entered, and repeated, that Mr. Derinzy 
was at Lombard’s; and that the billet had been 
sent into him. : 

Neville did not waste:time in ceremony. 

“Do me the kindness,” he said, ‘‘ to await. 
ee return, and I shall leave you without-scru- 
ple. 

‘© No; Neville,” said the vicomte, ‘‘ neither 
expect nor desire us todo so. Fair fortune be 
with you. What mine—ours—may be, it 
matters not to think of. - If it be fair we méet 
agaln—whatever it is to be, itéwill not. be 
Wotse for the thought that we have tried to 
render you a service.” 

They were descending the:stairease while 
de Mortagne spoke; at the%door he wrung 
Neville’s hand; a parting clasp, and with his 
companion disappeared from him, : 

There was little difficulty in finding the 
banker’s house, or in obtaining admission. A 
blaze of light was around it, and the doors 
stood invitingly open. Mrs. Lombard received 
company, masks not excluded, in the luxuri- 
ous drawing-room. The banker, in another 
apartment, was seated at a card-table, and be- 
guiled the time with fmends who loved high 
play. Neville was‘shown to this latter room, 
which Devinzy had not yet left, although he 
was not one ofthe gamblers. He received 
his young friend with all the warmth of his 
nature—the banker welcomed him with cour- 
tesy and tespect, even, for a moment, suspend- 
ing his game; to do the part of a host who 
would show that he felt honored by the visi- 
tor, and then left him to a conversation with 
his older friend. : BPRS 

When the first unavoidable inquiries and 
explanations were over, Neville entered upon. 
his own business, and began by asking had 
Derinzy received an anonymous billet. Be- 
fore he could receive an answer, a sudden si- 
lence at the card-table, so instantaneous and 
go breathless it seemed to be, drew the atten- 
tion of both the friends thither. There had 
been an incessant rattle of small talk, with 
occasionally a volley of vociferations before 
—pbut all at once unbroken stillness succeeded. 
As Nevile looked toward the table, he saw 
glances of surprise, and something of severity, 
exchanged between the lookers-on. Occa- 
sionally words had reached his ear, such as 
convey real impressions under a guise of 
jesting, and which were not complimentary to 
the banker. There seemed to be good sense 
enough in the minds of those who spoke, to 
apprehend the truth, that a man who accepted 
the custody of other persons money, even for 
decency’s sake, ought not io parade his pas- 
sion for high play. _ Such expressions enabled 
him to understand the looks, and to interpret 
the silence of the company. The silence was 
vehemently broken : ; aad: 

“T do, by heavens,” cried one of the look- 
ers-on. “ Greenxcloth or green sod—it shall 
never be szid that\Ralph Noble baulked a fair 
challenge.” es ape 

Silence returned again unbroken, except for 
the mechanical operations of the play, which 
had an effect like that of the measured ticking 
of a clock ia a deserted mansion—that of 
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inferrupting the stillness 
the words, “Noble you have lost,” 
showed how the challenge, whatever it was, 
had terminated. j Rive 

‘* Come,” said. the loser, brie > pale; but 
his voice firm, “what is the ae me 
Bpow It. Be quick, if you.please, Mr. Lom- 

ard,’ ah , ee ey 

“With the permission of our friend?$ Mr. 
Neville,” replied the banker, . - 0 

“Will you have the goodness, sir, to break 
the seal of this letter, addressed to you, and 
favor us by saying what are its contents—pe- 
cuniary contents | mean,” and he handed Ne- 
ville the letter. ; ; a 

The young man held it in his hand for aelit- 
tle while, without opening it, as if waiting for 
an explanation. bie idkay, SE 

“I should apologize,” said Lombard, <<‘ for 
taking somewhat of a. liberty;.Mr. Neville. 
The fact is; you ought to have had your let- 
ter the moment you entered the room, but as 
I knew that it merely covered a representative 
of coin—or what I have alway. maintained 
| should be bullion—but that is, os the way; a 
kind of parenthesis; {£ was not in a burry 
to hand it over.” ri ‘ 

‘*1 believe you; Lombard,” said Noble; who 
caught the banker’s eye, and was provoked .bj 
a sly simper, which he felt as a kind of timi 
insul.t 

Gombard, would not be hinted into a quar- 
rel; and without noticing thesobservation, he 
proceeded : ‘ 

‘*J knew that money, my dear young friend, 
never comestamiss ; it is always in season. 
However, just when I wasabout to hand it to 
you, a sporting thought seized me; and I made 
ee dashing challenge you are requested to de- 
cide. 

““T see,’ said Neville. “Mr. Derinzy, the 
superscription is in your hand.” - 

** Yes,” said Derinzy, the fact is, Mr. Lorn- 
bard proposed my lodging. ‘the sum, to your 
credit in his bank, where, I was glad to learn 
from him, you have a considerablé deposit.” 

‘* Five figures, I should say, from a general 
remeinbrance,” said Lombard, “ and the first 
not a unit.” ' 

** However,’ resumed Derinzy, “I thought 
it better you should have the pleasure of 
making the addition phe if you pleased.” 

“You are a true friend, sir,” said Noble; 
“and I honor you for your fidelity.” - Y 

But still Lombard was unobservant. ~~ 

“* And,” continued Dertinzy; ‘‘as Mr. Lom- 
bard expected to see you in the morniiig, and 
as our streets are not quite so safe for the con- 
veyance of wealth as our whole island was-in 
the days of Brian——” 

*©T can tell you, sit,” chimed in Noble, “the 
streets are as safe as the chests of many a 
gambling banker ;” Derinzy’s caution con- 
veying something like an intimation that the 
sum waslarge, and thus increasing the painful- 
ness of his suspense, and inflaming his choler. 

“Tf you please, sir, we can talk of such 
things at another time,” said the banker. 

«* Atany or all times by G——” criéd Noble, 
“and in any way you like.” 

Neville did not require any further explana- 
tion: He opened the letter and took from it a 
paper, which he held before the company. It 
was a bill for five thousand pounds. Noble 
looked at it, turned away to a table where 
there were writing materials, and presently 
handed @ written paper to his ‘host. 
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The banker perused it del 
handed it back to the writer. = gn 
“You mistake, Noble,” said he, “ the bill 


Jas - ae 


iberately,, and 


staked by me was English—our draft is on a 
Dublin bank.” eo 
“What would you have?’ cried Noble, “do 


ou mean to insinuate anything against my 

jend—answer me at once.” ue 

-©Nothing, nothing,” said the banker: 
“© Foare’s solvency is unquestionable—sure as 
the bank of Lombard, and of that, you will 
allow, I can haveino doubt. » Your mistake is 
of a different description. Mr. Neville’s bill 
is#English. Five thousand pounds British 
amounts to—in Irish currency—at the present 
rate of exchange, five thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-three pounds and some shillings 
and pence.” eats , 

“Tell out, sir, what is in your bond,” cried 
Noble, with furious loudness. “‘S’ death! do 
you make your allowance of farthings to me ? 
Your bond, sir, you shall—you mustvhave it.” 

“ Agreed Mr. Noble,”’ said the banker, who 
was dotting down figures with a pencil while 
the loser stormed, ‘‘ the amount is five thou- 
sand eight hundred and twenty-three pounds 
seven shillings and sixpence.” Noble wrote a 
draft for the amount—looked steadily on the 
banker while he read it, and making a violent 
effort over himself, bowed to the company and 
left the room. , ‘i 

“© So, gentlemen,” said Lombard, as he dis- 
appeared, “Ireland is, in all likelihood, to see 
the last of our friend Noble. He had, to my 
certain knowledge, just eight thousand pounds 
in the world—all that was left after the sale of 
Prospect Hall. The principal part of it was to 
be given for two posts in India for Noble and 
his eldest son. The arrangements were to be 
finally concluded before the end of the month ; 
but you see how things turn out; it was not on 
the cards, you observe, excuse the pun, that 
he should share in the riches of the east.” 

‘© As to Noble himself,” oeserved one of the 
company, “‘ ’tis just the kind of fate that was 
to be expected for him—’tis hard enough 
though that his good wife and family should 
suffer.” 

** Ay,” said Lombard with a sigh that ended 
in a chuckle, ‘‘ and Mrs. Noble is, I suppose, 
at this moment, one of my lady-wife’s com- 
pany, Can he have gone yp. I have a mind, 
just for a minute only, to look in. Iam curi- 
ous to see how he behaves.” 

Lombard was rising—but Neville started up 
at the moment, and with a flushed cheek and 
the manner of oge who had decided on a step 
which he felt to be.bold, and’ which habit had 
not made easy to him, said: 







“Before you go | want a favor of you. It 
is not, I know, an hour in the regulamway of 
business to draw money from you —but |: 
my necessities will not allow me regu- 
lar. Let me have that draft of Mr. Noble, and 


make it payable to me. I shall give you an 
acknowledgment.” 

Lombard was much disturbed. He rallied, 
however, aflected to consider the request of 
Neville as badinage—and finding him persist 
in“his demand, ofiered advice that his young 
friend should proceed in the regular way of 
business, and wait till morning. 

Neville was not to be diverted from his pur- 
pose. To make the demand, in the first in- 
stance, required that he should overcome some- 
thing of a feeling by which young persons, un- 
used to business, are sometimes embarrassed ; 
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but having so far succeeded, the rest was easy. 

He had been for a few seconds writing, an 

when the banker ended his exhortation, con- 

tented himself with handing him a paper. .# +" 

“Ts this,” said he, “a sufficient voucher, or 
will you draw one more to the purpose, and [ 
will sign it—my mind is bent on the draft you 
have won, and,” he added with a playful earn- 
estness—‘* I must have it.” 

The banker’s face grew lurid, as he read the 
paper. It contained these words: 

**T know what ‘wait till morning? means. 
Your intention is no secrettome. Ishall bear 
my loss without denouncing you, if you let me 
have the draft. Refuse, and I shall proceed 
on the instant to Mr. Hoare, on whom it is 
drawn—reveal your purpose to him, and have 
his advice to guide me.” : 

Lombard recovered from his confusion, and 
burned Neville’s note in the candle. ‘* This,” 
said he, “is not a proper voucher. I need not 
trouble you to write one now. Here isthe ' 
draft, since you are bent on it. If you are in 
this part of the town in the morning, you can 
give me an acknowledgment—and yet it may 
save you trouble to conclude the matter now.” 
The acknowledgment, accordingly, was duly 
drawn and signed. 2 

Before returning to his hotel, Neville paid 
his respects in Mrs. Lombard’s drawing-room, 
It was crowded with a gay society, and he was 
making his way to the lady of the mansion, 

| when he heard Mrs. Noble’s name pronounced 
by a lady, near whom he was standing. 
~ “Did you ever see,” was the expression, 
** anything so unhappy as Mrs. Noble’s coun- 
tenance? Only look at her.” Ee yee 

Neville’s eyes turned in the same direction 
with the speaker, and beheld a face mild and 

ale, and of a hopelessness which saddened 

iim. Ill tidings travel fast, thought he—can 
it be possible that she can have heard. . ‘‘ ’Tis 
but a minute since she was one of the merriest 
little fairies in the room,” continued the lady. 
“Do look ather. What can have happened ?” 

‘A husband,” said the gentleman to whom 
the question was addressed.#*"“* One black look 
from Noble, who darkened the room for an 
instant with his scowl, has done it all. Whata 
bore is a jealous man.” 

There was no jealousy, and no apprehension 
of jealousy in the case. Poor Mrs. Noble read 
her children’s fate in the despair. of her hus- 
band’s looks, and was evidently sinking under 
the sense of the coming calamity. While Ne- 
ville was looking toward her, -he heard her 

chair announced, and taking .the-moment of 
her departure for his own, he found an oppor- 
tunity, when her husband was engaged in hav- 
ing the chair brought into an inner hall, to 
place a note in her hand. 

‘* Open this,” said he, ‘“ when you are alone. 
Believe me no evil is meant you.” She took 
the note, timidly, but as she looked in Neville’s 
face, an expression, something like confidence 
and hope, lighted her dejected countenance. 
At this moment her husband returned with the 
chair, and regarded Neville, who was passing 
out, with a look of fierce defiance. 

Neville longed to be alone, and finding no 
vehicle of any description at his command, 
protean to walk through the dark streets to 

is hotel. He tried: to think, as he passed on, 
but found it impossible to command his facul- 
ties and arrange his thoughts intorder. The 
surprises and the disclosures of the night—the 
threatened loss which he was to undergo—the 
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events which: the coming day was to bring | 
rth, crowded oa heated and confused it. | 
ie pecuniary loss little distressed him. He 


fo 
The pe 
knew it would be heavy ; but experience had 
not yet taught him to know all its amount of 
evil. There was a hope high in his soul, that 
he should hear of Madeleine, and there was a 
very happy consciousness that he had saved a 
family from ruin. Such were the materials 
of which his revery, rather than cogitation, 
was composed; arevery which, notwithstand- 
ing the darkness that streaked it, was not pre- 
dominantly painful, and in which he was alto- 
gether wrapt, when a rude, fierce grasp was 
laid on his shoulder, and a voice, hoarse with 
assion, commanded,him—‘** Draw—T ought to 
ave stabbed you from behind—villain—de- 
fend yourself.” 
There was no time for question or explana- 
tion. Swoids were instantly clashing. Ne- 
ville felt his superiority in expertness oe force ; 
but agility and superior science might not be 
effective guards in an uncertain light, which 
might indeed be called darkness; and he, for 
‘a time, gave all his attention to the feeling his 
adversary’s weapon with his own, andgpre- 
venting him, from disengaging it. Such a state 
of things could not last long. The assailant, 
baffled&in his first onset, was becoming fiercer 


and more desperate, and the encounter was’ 


like to have a bloody issue. But a conflict 
like this could not be.noiseless, and, happily, 
the night was one on which the noise of clash- 
ing swords must reach many an ear. So it 
was. Numbers thronged in and interrupted 
the duel. Noble, for he was the assailant, an- 
grily withdrew, but not untii he had*received 
his opponent’s address, and with it the pledge 
usually given on such occasions. 

Neville was interrupted in the act of writing 
to’ Derinzy, requesting an act of friendship 
from him for the following morning, by a mes- 

“Sage, that a stranger begged to seehim. Late 
as the hour was, he gave directions that he 
should be admitted, and Noble entered. He 
eame, because he could not resist the desire 
to come, for the purpose of supplicating par- 
don, and of pouring out his acknowledgments. 
After his ferocious attack on Neville, he had 
been induced to return to a dreaded home, 
when he found his wife on her knees in prayer 
—an envelope lying on her’table, and his own 
draft made payable to Mrs. Noble, by its side. 

shis was be billet which had provoked (or 
farnished a vent for) his wrath.: It did not 
contain a word from the donor. Neville was 
much affected by the*warmth of his expres- 
signs and manner ; and after all the tumults and 
troubles of the night, sunk into a happy slumber. 

On the following day he received a farewell 
letter, in which Noble and his wife expressed 
their sense of obligation... A bond, formally 
drawn up and executed, for the,amount of the 
cancelled. draft, accompanied the letter. In 
his own name{Noble wrote: _ 

**T may yet' be able to acquit myself. of the 
pecuniary part ofgmy.debt. To acquire the 
power of doing so, and of proving to you by 
acts that you. have not benefitted one utterly 
nnworthy, will be among my strongest incen- 
tives to honorable exertion.” 


a ned 
CHAPTER -XXIX. 
THE BALLAD-SINGER, 


Watch (aside) —“‘Some treason, masters ; yet stand 
close.” MucH Apdo apourT NoTHING. 


e do snoring lie, 
; } ‘couspiracy , x { 
s °'+ Histime dothtake.” 3% Tempus. ~ 
Axrnouen, as we have shown, there was 
no lack of the usual levity in Dublin at the 
time of our story, it was the scen grave 
and anxious deliberation also. The govern- 
ment was ina state of alarm, apprehensive of 
a descent of French invaders on the coast, 
and of an outbreak of Roman Catholic insur- 








gents in the provinces. This latter danger ~ 


was that by which the viceroy, the Duke of 
Bedford, was most strongly affected, and in 
his fears many leading politicians of the times 
appear to have participated. The primate, al- 
most alone, vainly, although strenuously con- 
tended against them, insisting that, by a de- 
meanor of confidence and good will, the 
strength of the national defence might obtain 
a reinforcement from the Roman Catholic 
body. His reasonings were treated as delu- 
sions by persons in power, and the Duke of 
Bedford did not scruple to declare, that by 


military force alone could the south and west . 


of Ireland be kept from breaking out into 
massacre or rebelliqgn=that troops indeed were 
as necessary to protect the Protestants of 
Munster or Connaught from their neighbors, 
if not fellow subjects, as they were to defend 
the country against a foreign foe. 

The Roman Catholics were not wanting to 
themselves in this time of trial, but they were 
divided in opinion as to the policy which pru- 
dence would recommend. ‘There were a few 
who said that the very alarm of government 
could be rendered conducive to the promo- 
tion of their interests, and that by cement- 
ing a close union between themselves, ma- 
king a display of strength, and abstaining from 
all acts of violence, they woud be likely to 
obtain from fear what would not be granted as 
pure favor. The Duke of Bedford, it was 
known, not only considered their great. pre- 
dominance in numbers a subject of rational 
alarm, but also made known his opinions 
without concealment, and urged them upon 
the consideration. of the’ British: ministers. 
Views such‘as’ those of his grace must evident- 
ly conduct to one of two results—either an at- 
tempt must be made, to-satisfy the Roman 
Catholics: of Ireland“by a concession of civil 
privileges, or they must be so crushed and re- 
duced by restraint and persecution as to be no 
longer formidable. Could the latter part of 
the alternative be carried into. effect? There 
were among the Roman Catholics,.men capa- 
ble of comparing’ thee past avith the present, 
who thought this unlikely, if not impossible. 
There were some who thought that that might 
be done again, which was said to have been 
done once, and who deprecated boldness, be- 
cause in former times it was productive of 
evil consequences There was, accordingly, 
division; and while the, leading aristocracy 
and gentry stood aloof, a° number of” persons 
in Dublin, amounting to-some hundreds, pre- 
pared an address to thet.government, expres- 
sive of their loyalty, which they danegt.not 
present in person or in a body, but confided to 
the care of a Protestant gentleman, who un- 
dertook to lay it before the lord lieutenant, and 
who brought no (at least.no satisfactory) ane 
swer. Such was the eondition of the Roman 
Catholics of Felage toward the close of the 
reign of George Il. —*. - su 

While thejgmemopolisswas: stirred by;the 
meetings and*debates*of? Roman*Catholics, 
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their formation of committees and_ their 
preparation of addresses—movements which, 
though wrought beneath the surface of society, 
were yet felt very sensibly—there were trou- 
bles and disasters of another description, of 
which thé influence -was_ more agitating and 
ang. The rumor of-French fleets at sea, 
having Ireland for their destination, spread 
abroad a very general sense of insecurity—an 
alarm which became more poignant as any 
‘great naval success, of England seemed the 
prelude to the fitting out a new hostile fleet, 
and an occasion for the utterance of more 
threatening announcements. hen came the 
fears of heavier taxation, as the necessity of 
maintaining a greater military establishment 
became apparent; and while these alarms 
were, doing their work in unsettling the minds 
of the people, ashock was given to mercantile 
credit by the failure of three banks in rapid 
succession, and the refusal of the remaining 
banks to discount bills, however valid the se- 
curity. Such calamities as these never ter- 
minate in themselves. They had atthe period 
of our story very distressing consequences. 
When the issues of the banks ceased, mer- 
chants, and traders, and manufacturers, ar- 
rested in their activities, failed because of the 
cutting off their usual supplies ; men, unprovi- 
ded for more than the passing week, were 
thrown out of employment, and society in gen- 
eral assumed a character of want, and turbu- 
lence, and defiance, veryeunlike “its ordinary 
good humor of expression. - Persons of power 
and wealth exerted themselves to provide the 
fitting yemedy to this unhappy state of things ; 
but there were agencies at work to make the 
worst of it ; and winle many thought that the 
design and presence of antenemy was discern- 
able in creating the evils under which’sthe 
country groaned, it was quitercertain the influ- 
ence of an enemy could be detected tn the ef- 
forts which turned those evils to the worst ae- 
count for the interests of the state and of so- 
ciety. We have entered into this detail, not 
with an idea of encroaching on the province 
of the politician or historian, but for the pur- 
ose of rendering our narrative intelligible. 
e now return to it. 
« For some days after the eventfulnight oftthe 
masquerade, Neville had sought de Mortagne 
unsuccessfully. He could no* where have ti- 
dings of him. » Mrs. Barnewell, too, evaded 
his eager and persevering inquiries. if she 
were really the gipsy of the masquerade, she 
rather cruelly, as Swell as artfully, bafled his 
endeavors to find her again. Altogether his 
state of mind was uncomfortable, and in the 
éndeavor to divert his anxiety, he passed much 
of his time in the bootlessdabor of traversing 
the streets and all other places of resort, in a 
vague idea athat some ducky accident might 
prove better for him than his more elaborate 
and formal voyages of discovery. 
\*SOne evening, while thus;employed, he was 
}Witness to an«incident which, although he did 
not perhaps fully understand it atthe time, left 
‘on hismemory an impression of a very enda- 
ting character, and-inay offer some insight into 
the nature of the agencies by which, at that 
time, Dublin was agitated. The streets were 
nore than ordinarily crowded with persons of 
the poorer classes, and they appeared in angrier 
swarms than he had noticed, before. ‘Two 
iftcat factories had been closed that day, and 
hare’ numbers of journeymen dismissed to be 
dle or wicked, or both, as the case might be. 
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Rumors of*threatened invasion seemed fo fill: 
the air, so much did they occupy the conver- 
sation of the street-goers, when they were not 
speaking of their*own distresses. Yet there 
were gaming-tables displayed, the ‘‘thimble- - 
rigs’” of that day, where copper coins were 
freely staked, and strange to say, showmen 
had their stations, offering an insight into their 
magic’ boxes for one halfpenny—only a half: 
penby and, ballad-singers, comic and pathetic, 
ere and there plied their art, offered their 
wares, and even.sold them. Bie: 

One at least of these itinerant songsters was 
vending matter deep and dangerous, if the ac- 
count given by a sleek civic functionary to an 
acquaintance whom he expressed much glad- 
ness in meeting, could be relied on. Neville 
overheard the dialogue. 

““Was it hissworship sent you?” said this 
officer. ‘ You never came in better time. I 
have her sure—old: Bett, yous,don’t escape 
again. ; 

“< Well, what are we todo ? are we, two men, 
enough to take her out of the crowd, and I in 
plain clothes, neither;sword nor pistol? What 
is she at to-night ?’: 

* Pretty middling, I should think. There’s 
nothing butwloyalty going, if Bett is not paving 
away with flat treason as fast as ever her old 
tongue isvable to jaw. And now, Bagby, 
mind you keep steady. Slip down into the 
crowd—it’s at the corner. there, and buy a 
couple of her ballads. _You know how they 
bamboozled usithe lastnight, when we had n’t 
a rag of aysong?to show, and they were ready 
to swear it was’ the=Christmas carolsshe was 
singing. You buy the needful. ‘Here’s a 
groat, be,suregyou get the change,; ’twill,be 
paid@at the™office; then stick close. She’s 
coming this way; as soon as she comes near 
heresconvenient, we’ll out and nab her; if she 
is going off on another tack, orznot coming 
soon, just run*on to me; Pll have men 
enough ready.’ 


Havimg overheard this little dialogue, Ne- 
ville, curious for the result; followed the 
emissary of civic power%to the place where 
the ambulatory songstress shad collected and 
was entertaining her circle‘of admirers. There 
was nothing unusual in her costume; it con- 
sisted principally of a man’s great-coat, and a - 
much battered and flattened bonnet; nor was 
she very remarkable im appearances but it 
might be-said, that the years which had 
bowed*“her form and withered her visage, 
had not greatly impaired the «strength of her 
voice. A child stood near her, holding a 
candle, protected in a paper lantern, and_re- 
ceiving the purchase money of her wares. Her 
performance was of a varied description—al- 
termations of speech and song, to which Ne- 
ville listened with an attentionsgiven as much 
to the manner of*the songstress as to her 
strains. They ran to this effect. She began 
with somewhat of a drawl or whine, but yet 
with a voice clear and strong, and with an ut- 
terance by no means indistinct : 


“Ye Liberty boys lend an ear, : 
While I sing you a sorrowful song— 
Though the times are so dreary, I fear 
. They'll be very mueh worse before leng, 
ee If ye don’t beware. 
Employers and bankers are breaking 
Our Parliament’s scheming to fly, 
At the Castle they're all of them quaking, 
Bold Thurot is coming they cry. 
Prepare—prepare—prepare.” 
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Ay: ha thaeS Wie Word 1 bay, 100, boys | 
prepare—prepare.. ee all Ra hh 


cept ourselves. Maybe Mitchell didn’t pre-| 
~ pare end Clements—ay, and Silky Lom- 
bard—and Malone, too, when they turned 
the scraps. of paper into gold and silver. 
Where are the mocusses now I wonder? It’s 
fine eeeps PEAS! rags they left for us—that for 
‘twenty of’em you would n’t get a brown penny 
gandy if your child was famishing. And the 
arliament is preparing too—they’ll follow— 
ay, every mother’s son—the Lords and the 
Commons they call’em. They’ll follow where 
the money is gone, [ll be bail for ’em, and 
then ye may weave the poplins for yourselves, 
boys—if ye like—and the Castle is preparing 
to go fight the French—-no less. What a go 
twill be. "Twas high times with ye, ye 
shavers, when ye said one of the Frenchmen 
was bet—but ye’re singing another tune now— 
it’s one down and another come on. with 
them lads, and ye’ll soon have the other: 


‘Twas Bedford’s proud Duke spoke the speech— < 
Let each hero march onward with me, 
To welcome this foe to our beach, 
For the French have their armies at sea. 
Come meet them.’ 


<* Oh; to be sure—come, meet them—why 
shouldn’t we! By my sowl, Mr. Duke, it’s 
not the one welcome you and we would give 
?em! . What harm did they ever do to us, or 
what harm would they do to the world ifthey 
sent the half of ye out of it?. What harm did 
they do to us? . Is it they that cheated us of 
our good money for rags of paper ?. Is it they 
that corrupted the quality, and ground the faces 
of the poor— Pack 
‘ Made the rich all thriving knaves, 
And the poor all starving slaves.’ 


‘Ts it they that brought cheating and eruelty 
among us? I say no—they were here before 
ever.we heard tell of the Frenchmen coming.” 
And then, resuming her song in a bolder 
strain— oy tap 

«“ Worse foes than France were here before— 

A land can know no worse 
Than the sin of the rich man’s ill got store, 
_And the plague of the poor man’s curse.” 


« We have you, Bett,” cried a voice, in no 
gentle accents; “‘you must- come with us,” 
and a hand was laid on the ballad-singer, who 
shook off the assailant with, it would seem, 
little difficulty, and sent him sprawling to the 
ground. There were, however, several as- 
sistants at hand, and whether she saw it was 
useless to struggle, or thought it wisest to sub- 
mit, she desired the fallen man ‘‘to gather his 
limbs together, and show her the way. Don’t 
any of ye,” cried she to her audience, “put 
yerselves in trouble for the sake ef poor Bett— 
never ye fear—the law is net made that’s to 

ang me,” : Aw “i 3 

Neville felt his curiosity increasing, to a de- 
gree which would claim for it the name of in- 
terest, and he followed into an office, held as 
a temporary watch-house, to meet the neces- 
sities of the time. His appearance procured 
him admission, but the general. mass who 
crowded to the door were excluded. % The of- 
fice, indeed, could not contain them. An el- 
derly gentleman, of a formal and consequential 
air, and armed with a very formidable pair of 
spectacles, was seated in a part of the office 
separated by a counter from the place where 
the constables, their followers, and the prison- 
er were standing. 
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ff g your chaise against this wo- 
man? a ge?" 

__ We took her in the stréet, your wor- 
ship, selling ballads of a treasonab e descrip- 
tion. a ee os 


as What were the — use 
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$ i s it ‘ 
** Mudlarr ‘here,* your worship, b 
of her terrible ballads, and some more Were 
pod on herself and the chap that held a light 
or her. , 

The ballads were handed in—fhe magistrate 
marked them with his initials, and then laid 
them beside him. a 
“f shall look at thera presently,” said he. 
In the meantime I think it desirable to exa- 
mine the culprit.” _ . 

‘* Prisoner, what 1s your name?” 

“* Bet,” said the prisoner, with an air of 
much indifference. ~ he : 

apes magistrate turned to his* clerk, and 
said : 

«* Write down her name, Elizabeth.” Tum- 
ing himself again to the ballad-singer, he 
asked : *‘ What is your other name ?” 

_ © Bett,” eried she again. 2 
“** Your,second name—the .name of your 
family.” — . 

* Neighbors,”*cried the woman, looking 
toward the throng of faces at the door, “ dial 
any of ye ever hear of another name, or give 
me another name than Bett the ,ballad- 
singer ?” ! 

“ Tf you do not keep ‘silentsthere,” said'the 
magistrate, annoyed at the ‘vociferations in 
reply to the prisoner’s address, “TI will have 
you removed, and the doors shall be closed.” 
{The crowd, it should be observed, were 
standing outside a half-door, some leaning 
over it.] ‘‘ Prisoner, the court is not to be 
trifled with. What is your second name ”’ 

** Ts it divarting yourself with poor Bett you 
are, your worship. Sure you know well enough 
who I am and what my name is—my curse on 
?em for names—they’re always bringing honest 
people into trouble. Well enough you knew 
my name once, whin I came of a Saturday 
night to pay for the bits of ballads ; you re- 
member in the time of old Larry Grogan, the 
prenter, when he took you in from running ar- 
rands to mind the shop for him. Not a name 
was ‘ever in your mouth in them times, or 
your book either (for many a time, to my sor- 
row, I heard you reading it,) but Bett—them 
were the days you didn’t trouble me for 
another. If I had the thirteen pence to the 
back of it, you were civil enough* to poor 
Bett!” ; 

* Constables,” cried the magistrate, his 
visage purple with rage, at the hilarity ex- 
cited in the crowd by the prisoner’s reminis- 
cences, “close the doors; put away that 
mob.” 3 : 

‘* By Jabers!” cried a gaunt-looking fellow 
in thegcrowd, “if you shut this door, consta- 
bles, yowll#have no pace within, while sticks 
and stones can pound gates*co; windy shut- 
ters. 

At the same time a struggle was commenc- 
ing between the externs to keep their place, and 
the constables and watchmen endeavoring to 
close the upper door. The magistrate seemed 
iresolute, odeiing well how yery violent the 
Reaple would become if thoroughly roused ; 
and, on the whole, he was pleased, when ~ 
another voice from the externs spoke the lan- 
guage of a species of rude conciliation = 
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“* Hould your jaw, Jem Pin-the-Gabble ; 


don’t be timidating the gentleman,” eried a 
fellow of stalworth proportions and grim as- 
pect.  Plaise your worship, we'll all be con- 
formable. You, sit, leave off your joking, cr 
T’ll make you laugh at the wrong side. Whist, 
or I'll transmogriphy that ugly mug of yours 
into sach a cake of dough that the woman you 
robbed a Tuesday night won't be able to swear 
to you.” wig 

~ Here followed a medley of the varieties of 
Dublin, but the end was an accommodation— 
the externs promising to keep the peace, and 
the authorities permitting them to retain their 
post'at the open door, The examination was 
then resumed. 

“ Constable, what were the songs you heard 
the prisoner singing ?”’ 

“<< { can’t remember the names of them, your 
worship, but the expressions were shocking.” 

“Tf it would be plaising to you, plaise your 
worship” said the prisoner, ‘‘ would you be 
after axing the man what he manes by calling 
my songs trason. [’d take my davy such a 
thing was never evened to me afore.” 

“Do you hear, Mudlarr—what is it you call 
treason ?”” ; 

“Hand me that paper, Bagly,” said the func- 
tionary —and receiving a ballad from his sub- 
ordinate, he spread it out before the magistrate 
without note or comment, except what was 
conveyed by the inflated stolidity of his coun- 
tenance. 

The ballad was read by the clerk—‘‘ A new 
song Called, ‘the Jug of Punch,’ to which are 
added, ‘the Red-haired Man’s Wife,’ ‘the 
Humors of Glin,’ with ‘ the Girl I left behind 
me,’ and-‘a Sailor he courted a Farmer’s 
daughter.’ ® 

“Read the songs,” said the magistrate ; 
‘ there’s nothing conclusive in the names.” 

The clerk, a person whom we have already 
met once, Mr. Antony Vowel, provisioning 
himself for the labor with a liberal application 
of rappee, and disposing a canister filled with 
that agreeable stimulant on ‘the table before 
him, armed his right hand with a handkerchief, 
and holding the ballad in his left, at a graceful 
distance, in the solemn tone which smacked of 
acquaintance with a spouting club, sometimes 
intermingling a serio-comic expression which 
might have succeeded on the stage, he read: 

« Airly, airly, in the month o’ June, 
AsI sat waving at my loom, 
I heered a bird singing on a bush——”’ 


“Permit me to interrupt you, Vowel; is 
that song called ‘the Blackbird ? ” 

‘No, sir; you'll have that name in the line 
following. ‘The Blackbird,’ I apprehend, sang 
about the Pope, or the Pretender, or something 
equally unsocial. The bird of the ballad is ‘a 
different sort of person ;”? and he read: 

“And the song he sung was a jug of punch. 


“Go on, Vowell—but stay, Mudlarr, was 
‘the Blackbird’ one of the ballads you heard 
the prisoner singing ?” 

“As Tm on my oath, your worship, for all, 
it’s a while agone since I was sworn—the oath 
‘is not off me yet—I would not petikerly say 
that I heard that name, but the treason the 
woman said put me in such a state, that I dis- 
remember it.” 

**©Go on, Vowel.” 

The clerk completed his task, and if the po- 
etry was free neither from flatness orszibaldry, 
it could hardly be condemned-by the most or- 
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thodox of the loyal, as expressing sentiments 
objectionable in the only sense contemplated 
in the constable’s accusation. ‘ 

This accusing functionary occupied, during 
the process of reading, the foreground of the 
picture, exhibiting, when the reading of the 
ballad commenced, a consequential and elab- 
orate tranquility of face, as if he was resolved 
to maintain a modest demeanor, while at the 
same time he would not have the service done 
by him to his king and country unnoticed or 
forgotten. A change came over his aspect as 
the clerk proceeded; uneasiness and disap- 
pointment could be seen to gather upon his 
complacency and self esteem, and the dismay 
and hopelessness of his dull broad visage, as 
the last twinkle of conceit faded from it, when 
the clerk concluded his task, and handed the 
printed paper to his superior, we dare not at- 
tempt describing. 

“Ts that all, sir?’ said he. 

““T have not omitted the printer’s name,” 
said the spruce clerk—“‘ Ihave not omitted 
the printer’s name,” repeated he, solacing his 
nostrils with a liberal donation, ‘ nor th® date, 
Mr. Constable,” looking into the face of the 
astonished functionary with a quiet sense of 
enjoyment. 

‘Search your pockets, Bagly—see if you 
have another ballad there. As Pm onsmy 
oath, your worship, a word of all that there 
stuff never came to my ears till now this 
cursed night.” 

**You shouldbe mores respectful in your 
language, constable,” said the clerk; “if you 
have no deference for his worship, you should 
remember that it is written—‘ bless and curse 
not!’ and as if approving of his own wisdom, 
Mr. Vowel again applied to his cannister. 

‘* There were other papers,” said the magis- 
trate, when Bayly’s search for a more damna- 
tory document proved ineffectual—* there were 
other papers found on this poor woman—where 
are ee y 

A pile of ballads was placed before him. 
Hope seemed, although very shrinkingly, to 
dawn on the. poor constable again ; butgit was 
an evanescent light, dying rapidly away when 
the ballads proved to be all such as those read 
—and leaving the dull, broad visage blanker 
than before. 

The magistrate held a brief consultation in 
a whisper with his clerk, and turning round 
said that the complaint was dismissed, reproy- 
ing the constable ie not being more cautious, 
and advising him in future to read the papers 
before he founded charges on. _ z 

‘© Easy to say ‘read,’” said Vowel. ‘Kor 
his reading and writing Mudlarr follows Dog- 
berrie’s advice, to let them appear when there 
is aancte of such Men it 

‘You may go, good woman; thank his 
worship and take yourself off.” 7 

me Is that all you have to say to me” said 
she. 

“* Nothing more ; you may go.” 

“‘ And what am to.get for all my trouble 
and fright, and the.bits of duds tore off my 
back, and them fellows tossicating me. Won’t 
your lordship make him pay me? if it was but 
a guinea—ay, or a crown, *twould be some 
satisfaction,” and she looked at Neville as he 


‘ stood-waiting the issue of this odd adventure 


“‘Plaise your honor, will you spake to his 
worship or me, to do me the laste taste of jus- 
ice. 


Tt was the first time Neyille had a glimpse 


"THE BALLAD SINGER. 
of her face during the night, but he felt he jaa | only the duke,it 


seen it before, although at the moment he 
could not say when or where. Replying to 
her demand with a seriousness of expression 


-—which was perhaps more significant than his 


words: 

“T think, good woman, you ought to be 
satisfied.” | 
__-“Youdo, do you? ‘Constable, you have my 

pardon—down on your knees and thank this 
porns gentleman’s purty face. I’d be thank- 

ul to your worship for my property ; they’re 
all the estate, houses, and lands, poor Bett has, 
them rags of ballads.” 

“Room there—make room for his worship, 
Alderman Bramber,” cried a voice outside the 
door, and attended by a staff of constables, the 
portly alderman bustled in. 

*“What’s the cause, Lister ?—eh, Vowel, 
what’s to do ?” 

** Tt was a complaint, sir, of Constable Mud- 
larr against this woman, for uttering seditious 
songs.” : 

The impatient alderman interrupted him and 
took’up a ballad, on which he pored with a 
fixedness in which his round eyeballs seemed 
to dilate into an ampler circle. 

, °° A clear case,” muttered he, as he read to 
himself. ‘‘ Mudlar must get a mark for pro- 
motion ;”? and he read aloud— 

“ A sailor he courted a farmer’s daughter, 
Who lived convenient to the Isle of Man—— 

**Fetch here an Atlas—you need not. We 
know well what’s the country convenient to 
the Isle of Man ; we used to go inan open boat 
there once, whenI was down at Lough Strang- 
ford. °Tis clear enough who the sailor is, al- 
though, thank God, we drubbed him—and the 
farmer’s daughter too. 


“ Remark, good people, what followed—after 
A long time courting against their will—— 


«* A long time—a plaguy long time. French 
emissaries here these many years. 


“ A long time courting, and still discoursing 
Of things consarning the ocean wide—— 


“© Ay, ay, Britannia rules the waves—thank 
God for that and for the ocean wide.” 


“Says he, my sweeting, at our next meeting, 
If you’ll consent, I’ll make you my bride.” 


France united with Ireiand—clear, clear. 
Mudlarr, the country is yourdebtor. Have you 
written the prisoner’s committal, Vowel? Lis- 
ter, if you have no objection, I'll take this 
treasonable document to his excellency.” 

Lister, who had already determined the case, 
and who had failed to discover treason in the 
song, sat silent and confused, admiring, with a 
mixture of envy and mortification, the sharp- 
sightedness of his brother justice. Vowel 
took a pinch of snuff, and indulged in a transi- 
tory smile. ; 

* What’s that you say, Vowel?” said the al- 
derman. : 

Vowel had not had the presumption, he an- 
swered, to offera remark. _ 

** Then what where you going to say?” re- 
joined Bramber, daring enough to form, or at 
ee express opinions, but after the first dis- 
charge becoming doubtful and discouraged, if 
he were not seconded. yee i 

“T say,” said Vowel, speaking in the same 
confidential under voice which his superior 
had assumed, “‘ that if I were Justice Lister, I 
would not like to accompany you. If it was 
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ng might do very well— 
with a plot ont would 
) \ ardon, alderman,” said he, 
opening his cannister, and supplying himself, 
** you know I know all you were saying was 
only to frighten these fellows outside. You 
have too much sense to be takentin by such 
rigmarole stuff as the song. But as to waiting 
on the duke, that Rigby:isa keen, sharp fellow, 
and he’d make the whole castle laugh for a 
day and anight at the Justice Midas of the 
corporation. Excuse me,” said he, as the al- 
derman’s visage darkened, ‘you did me. the 
honor to ask my opinion. Rigby will never 
let the duke be taken in with4such a flam as 
this ; and they say that there were letters from 
England, even from the voice potential of the 
| senate, ordering his excellency not to be in too 
great a hurry to take fright again.” 

_ Such was the strain in which the consulta- 
tion proceeded; at length it reached its termi- 
nation. The alderman paused—we had aJ— 
most said reflected (the pause, however, is all 
We can answer for), and then broke into a 
very passable langh—one that had at least all 
the boisterousness of a natural and hearty 
cachinnation. ES 

_“T think I was one too many for Mr. Jus- 
tice Lister. Confess, did not you think me in 
earnest; but there’s no catching you asleep, 
Vowel—no having a rise out of you—eh, 
Vowel, *twouldn’t be consonant to your sharp 
nature ? Not a bad pun that.” f 

So saying, the alderman affirmed the judg- 
ment already pronounced, dismissed the case, 
and discharged the prisoner, who seemed un- 
willing to tempt fortune again, by running the 
risk of another alderman’s visit. She depart- 
ed as soon as she was declared free. Neville 
returned to his hotel, and the justice and alder- 
man proceeded*to regale on what was at that 
time regarded as a late dinner, the crowd 
dispersing, not without loud plaudits for Jus- 
tice Bramber, he was ‘‘so good-natured and 
funny.” 

Day after day the population of Dublin was 
becoming more disturbed and excited, and al- 
though various disastrous occurrences might 
well have served to explain the rising discon- 
tent, yet such was the mystery which pervaded 
all classes of society, and seemed to impreg- 
nate the very air, and brood like a cloud under 
which everything was dark and lurid, and 
such were the circumstances under which 
these unhappy incidents took place, that they 
seemed, themselves, links in the chain of some 
dark conspiracy, rather than causes separate 
and independent, of the evils which followed 
in their train. The rumors industriously cir- 
culated, that a union with Great Britain was to 
be effected, and Dublin thus emptied of its 
gentry—a_ class whose liberal expenditure, 
however improvidently squandered, was felt 
in beneficial effects—added fear of astill seve- 
rer affliction to the calamities already experi- 
enced by the unexplained (and, as it was held, 
flagitious) failure of bankers, and the conse- 
quent ruin of manufacturers, by whom multi- 
tudes of workmen were employed. It is al- 
ways a very serious aggravation. of calamity 
when large masses of people, endeavoring to 
turn their thoughts from existing evils, instead 
of seeing the light of hope on what isjlo come, 
can only look forward to worse. ‘Lhis was 
the state of things in Dublin, and although per- 
sons in authority exerted themselves to provide 
remedies, their imperfect*knowledge of the 
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real condition of the people, and of the agen- 
cies by which they were affected, and their 
alarm at the apprehension of a foreign foe, 
renderedathe exertions they made almost whol- 
ly unprofitable. In truth, they were afraid to 
probe to its depths, the evil estate of the me- 
tropolis and the country. The enemy abroad 
would take new courage from the disclosures 
of disaffection at home, and the disorders, 
which might be removed as soon as their na- 
tute was fully understood, were left to grow 
xancorous and inveterate, because of a chi- 


‘merical apprehension that a worse evil might 


be the consequence of their becoming known. 

Only a few days had elapsed—it was a clear 
winter morning, on Monday, December 3, in 
the year 1759, and Neville was issuing from 
the gate of Trinity College, Dublin. The por- 
terearly as it was in the day, drawing boltand 
bar after he had gone forth. But we must in- 
terpose a word of explanation. Pie 

After the failure of his banker, Neville felt 
that a time had come when he must look his 
fortunes in the face ; and he did'so with manly 
determination. It was uncertain whether he 
could ever reap further advantage from his 
West Indian possessions, and his prospects of 
gaining the heritage of his'father had become 
clouded. It is curious to think how often 
matters wholly unconnected with our trains of 
reflection govern and determine them. What 
connection could be thought to subsist between 
the front of Trinity College and the fate of 
Edward Marmaduke Neville, and yet the one 
hada material effect upon the other and his 
fortunes. The fact was thus: In one of those 
intervals of revery, when, wearied with dis- 
tracting thoughts, the mind seeks repose in the 
world of the senses, Neville’s eye, as he lifted 
up his head, rested upon that fine edifice, 
which added at that time the charm of novelty 
to whatever it possessed of architectural merit. 
He felt as if it breathed an air of invitation 
and the thought passed into his mind, should 
he become a student in the University, and by 
professional exertions promote, perhaps, the 
success of his own cause, if its decision was 
long protracted; and, perhaps, ultimately, 
even were this hope disappoimted, achieve 

lace and distinction. Some decisive step 

e must take. A fair career was before him, 
if he embraced a soldier’s life. His young 
man’s heart naturally favored the idea; but a 
rival thought had now sprung up in his: mind, 
and he made no violent effort to dislodge it. 
It was something, to remain in the country 
where he believed Madeleine to be. There 
‘was a reasonableness, quite sober enough for 
imagination to build on, that his ancestral 
home might yet be won, and that the fairest 
who wore the form of woman would grace it. 
The thought of donning the robes of a com- 
moner in Dublin College, we should observe, 
had nothing, at that time, inconsistent with 
the privileges or dignity of first manhood; and 
Neyille’s education had been such as prepared 
him abundantly for academic studies. In 
short, he would think ofthe matter, and he had 
beentmaking the inquiries, which were to de- 
termine him, for some few days previously, as 
wellas on the Monday we have mentioned. 

The brawny porter, we said, early as was 
the hour, not yet near noon, drew bolt and 
bar as soonsas Neville spassed through ; and 
indeed had} quickened “his exode while he 
ateod yet under the shade: and shelter of the 
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“Tf you’re for the town, sit,” he said, “‘ you 
can’t €. time. Iam going to bok the gates, 
and I must bring these keys,” showing -the 
heavy bundle, ‘‘to the Deane”. ret 

‘‘ Why so early, porter ?” Pe pyiay: 

‘“<They’re playing their pranks in the Liber- 
ties, [ hear, sir: and the gentlemen here is 
stirring too.” rae 

And they were so. Doors were tobe heard 
clapping vehemently in the inner courts. 
Sounds, too, which told of the movements of 
nimble youths, who took whole flights of steps 
at,a bound—voice calling to vaice ; and sun- 
dry groups became visible, rapidly interchang- 
ing communications. and casting eager looks 
toward the gate, : 

* You see, sir,” said the porter, as Neville 
assed through, ‘that there was no time to be 
ost. : 

The college gates had scarcely closed, when 
various symptoms of disorder in the town gave 
proof that the precautions of the university au- 
thorities were not superfluous. Neville walk- 
ed on in the direction of the castle, and found, 
as he proceeded, notices of disorder becom- 
ing more frequent and unequivocal. Shop 
windows were in process of being closed and 
barred ; and from the upper windows persons 
were to be seen anxiously looking out for in- 
telligence. Shouting afar off, and the clash 
of conflict, or, it might be, the crashing fall of 
houses, so_ dreadfully loud were the reports, 
and so wild and melancholy the shrieks which 
pierced through them, rendered the anxiety of 
the yet uninvaded part of the town intelligible. 
Chairmen had forsaken their bulks, or (as in 
some instances happened, where the profes- 
sional bias had fora time prevailed, and then 
given way, as the distant sounds grew more 
exciting) were extricating their poles from the 
vehicles they supported, and preparing them 
for the conflict, to which they were hurrying 
off. Now and then the wreck of some sump- 
tuous coach would flit past, the frightened dri- 
ver, unable to govern his furious, and some- 
times bleeding steeds, the shattered and dis- 
mantled condition of the vehicle giving too 
evident prod that it had passed through a 
storm of no ordinary fierceness.. Here and 
there were fellows to be seen engaged with 
malignant industry im loosening the paving- 
stones; and nearer, continually nearer, the 
noise of a fearful tumult was hastening. a 

‘* There are the soldiers—there are the sol- 
diers,” cried out a voice from an upper window. 

‘s What is this, can you tell me, sir ?? asked 
Neville of a grave citizen, to whom the notice 
respecting the military had been made from 
an: opposite window, which he had answered 
by crying in reply: ‘*An hour too late! 1? 
‘The meaning of it is bad, sir,” said he: 
“* The Liberty-lads are up, and instead of put- 
ting them down when they were rising, our 
wise niagistrates (confound their cool delibe- 
ration) have waited until the tumult is so wild 
that lives must be lost. «If there were any bad 
enough to want an excuse for killing, they 
haveit. God almighty bless me! step m, pray 
six—do you see, the military‘are retreating. 
Will you walk in, for I must shut up and make 
ready to defend my home.” 

Neville thankedghim, but declined entering. 
There was something of. dreadful interest for 
him, which he'could not withstand, in the tu- 
mult and the shouting. ‘Lhe spirit of the war- 
horse was becoming predominant over the 
human. | vi ys + Blac 
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the contrary, it seemed as if the disorder be= |. 


_ A reinforcement was coming up from eg 


A CONFERENCE AT "THE cAgTLE, 


The soldiers were in retreat—their faces to 


the enemy, if the people: were so to be called, 





but ‘still they were fetiring. Suddenly a halt 
was called, and the soldiers obeyed the order. 
cincts of the parliament house, and, warned by 
the augmented force, it would appear, the ci- 
vilians or ‘ Liberty-boys” took their turn to 


retreat. Placed as he was behind the a 
It 


- Neville had not yet seen the adverse party. 


had now been withdrawn, and a guard of sol- 
diers took their post at George’s-street or lane, 
not pressing on the townsmen as they retired. 

Matters looked rather peaceful—the noise 
of shouting became-faint and distant, but still 
it Was manifest the troubles were not ended. 
Neville was proceeding on his way, but was 
not permitted to prosecute it far. On reach- 
ing George’s-street he was brought to a stand 
—‘* You cannot pass, sir,”’ said an officer, ‘‘our 
-orders are peremptory.” - ; 


Debarred thus far of freedom, Neville turned | 


toward the colonnades of the parliament house, 
where some persons of gentlemanlike appear- 
ance were standing. Here he listened to re- 
eitals of various incidents of the day. Mem- 
bers of parliament, lords and commons, had 
already been stopped, their carriages broken, 
some: of them, to preces, and-oaths adminis- 
tered to them that they would not consent toa 
union with Great Britain. Two or three of 
the peers had succeeded in making their way, 
and were now in the house ; but the day was 
not over yet, nor the danger. 

And now the tumult arose fiercer. For the 
first timie a discharge of fire-arms added to the 
horrors of the day, but: did not end them ; on 


came inflamed to a ten-fold fury. The ‘* Lib- 
erty-men” had had their reinforcement as well 
as'the military, and they had armed themselves 
with deadlier weapons. The soldiers were ill 
supported, the civil magistrates had left them— 
one, who remained, had been disabled, and 
there was none to take his place. 

““¢ Good heavens! what is to come next” cried 
an old gentleman near Neville, “that is not a 
retreat but a flight,”—as the broken ranks of 
the soldiers fled past, many showing dreadful 
gashes and streaming with blood, and their 
assailants fiercely followings. . 

Opposite the parliament house the mob halt- 
ed, a man of stature, overtopping the crowd, 
and in advance of them, gave the order. 
“Leave off,” cried he with a voice that was 
as a trumpet. . ‘‘ Let the poor instruments go. 
The patliament house—the parliament house,” 
and instantly they rusked forward. Opposition 
would have been vain, but none was offered. 


The house was found empty of members, and | 


as the mob entered, a spirit of drollery took 
possession of some of them, and communicated 
itself to the body. The old ballad-singer. had 
been with them hanging on the skirts of the 
battle, or as some of them said, oftener in the 
front of it. She was brought forward now on 
the shoulders: of strong men, and they were de 
termined to instal her chancellor in the house 
of lords. : 2 

_ As this new wave of disturbers was rushing 
in, it happened that one of the peers was seen 
im his chariot driving rapidly round from the 
door at which he entered.11. f 

~ “© There’s Moore,” ered one “‘ Did any 
body swear him ?? ; 


- Instantly the chariot was surrounded—the 


Fi 





coachman-did not dare to urge his horses fore 
Watd, and the door wasiereed. 

A young man suddenly sprang out, and stood 
on the steps of the carriage, raised above the 
heads of the assembled party.” 7 iNeOeeS 
‘Moore of Drogheda,” cried’ one, “wi 
you swear never to betray your country 2?” 

“T never will betray my country,” ‘cried the 
young earl, “‘but I will not swear—the honor 
of a peer should content you.” =) 





ie nog 





‘Swear him! swear him !—live. 
Saat : i DRED 2 ESSE ip 
eville saw the young man resisted gallant- 
ly, and forgetting the danger, or the on ape 
of squandering his own life; he tried to. force 
his way, and actually succeeded to reach the 
gallant young nobleman, as a blow, which 
would have proved fatal perhaps, was struck at 
him. Neville turned it aside, seized the ruf- 
st who aimed it by the throat, and flung him 
“Don’t attempt to draw,” said Lord Drog- 
heda, ‘‘ it will make things worse.” a 
Neville recognizing in the scowling visage 
of the discomfited bravo, the Tipperary tutor, 
Purcell, was strongly tempted to disobey. His 
own danger was now to come, for presently 
the savage sprang up and rushed at him. Had 
a blow been struck, Neville, and all with him, 
would have been sacrificed—but the old ballad- 
singer, as.she .passed near, averted the catas- 
trophe. i 
a‘‘ Am I Lord Chancellor, boys ¥? cried she. 
* Are ye all obedient to me?” ee 
“Ay, are wé.” 
“© And I’m to havea 
train Y? : 
“© Always ?” : 
** Here’s my’ page—this lovely little babby— 
here,”’ cried she, looking to Purcell. ‘“* Let 
these good subjects,” pointing to Lord Drog- 
heda and Neville, “‘go free, and if any one 
harms a hair of their heads I'll get his into 
Chancery.”’ y : 
_ Asshe glanced on Neyille a parting look of 
intelligence and recognition, while she passed 
into the house, and he entered Lord Drogheda’s 
chariot, his recollection returned on him. The 
ballad-singer was the harlequin of the mas- 
querade—De Mortagne’s companion. Lord 
Drogheda and our hero owed their lives to 
James Ryan. 7 


page to hould up my 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
A CONFERENCE AT THE CASTLE. 


I believe they are portentous things 
Unto the climate they point upon. > 
Cicero.—Indeed, it is a strange-disposed time. 
Juuius CrsAr. 
Macmorris.—It is no time to discourse—the day is 
hot, and the weather, and the wars, and the king, 
and the duke. The trumpet calls us to the breach, 
and we talk and do nothing—’tis shame for us all— 
’tis shame to stand still—and there’s throats to be 
cut—aud works to be done, d : 
Kine Henry THE Vru. 


Tue houses of parliament having voted ad- 
dresses of acknowledgment to the lord-lieu- 
tenant, to whose wisdom and determination 
they ascribed the suppression of the riots of the 
memorable third_of December, his excellene: 
got through the fatigue of receiving this ped 
of respect in a spirit of laudable endurance. 





The ceremonial was over, lords and commons 
had retired, and the relieved duke felt at sal 
toyawh. =. - Bela 


; 
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But the. day's fatigue was no’ : over. The | the opportunity afforded him oftlaboring in his 


severest ofits labors was yet to come. A suitor 
whose importunity was not to be resisted, Sir 
Thomas Brasier, after some solicitation, had 
obtained the promise of an audience, and at 
half-past four.o’clock, the interview was to 
take place. The Juke was, evidently, not 
much at his ease. The part he had recentl 

enacted was a mere form—a form in whic 

the*habits of his life satisfied him he could not 
one The discussion which he had rea- 


son to anticipate was, matter of a wholly differ- 


‘ent description—the apprehension of it disturb- 


ed and flurried him. d 

*<T wish *twere over,” said the duke, to a 
person of bold and strongly-marked features, 
though of a good-humored expression, and of a 
somewhat rubicund visage, who sat at the op- 

osite side of a round table placed near the 

re ; “I wish, Rigby, ’twere well over ; though 
it cannot last longer than the half hour at far- 
thest.” : A 

*‘T ventured to think your grace might be 
satisfied with half the half hour, and have 
made arrangements that the aide-de-camp in 
waiting shall deliver, fifteen minutes after the 
Tipperary baronet’s entrance, a message that 
will cut short the conference, unless your ex- 
cellency see some reason to prolong it.” 

“- You were cautious, I hope, in taking such 
a step as this. You had better retrace iv. 
Gountermand the order—Sir Thomas Brasier 
must not be affronted or disobliged. He ma 
be somewhat too exacting ; but he is a thoroug 
Protestant, and has never been deficient in ci- 
vility or,respect toward me.” | : 

ef Wot he; he will fail in no point of polite- 
ness, unless he find it more to his purpose, or 
more in‘his humor to be rude. You may be 
certain he will press you close to-day.” 

“T hope to be prepared forhim. But, I must 
say, his views, so far as I understand them, are 
not irrational. You seem to be, yourself, per- 
suaded that the riots of Monday were not a 
mere city tumult. Do you not say that emis- 
saries and incendiaries from remote parts of 
the country, were seen in the crowd? I have 
reason to believe that even Jesuit agency has 
been at work ; and if we do not look to the 
state of the rural districts with more vigilance 
and circumspection, we may have reason to 
regret our supineness before long. “Hand me 
that letter of Dr. Connor, I should like to look 
it over again.”” 

Rigby bowed, and handed the letter. 
ws"** There is a good half hour yet,” concluded 
his excellency, glancing at the time-piece, as 
lights were set upon the table at his side, and 
he#egan to read. 

e silence which ensued we would turn to 
account, by availing ourselves ofthe interrup- 
tion, and relating some of the circumstances to 
which the letter owed its origin. If they were 
not essential to the interests of our story, they 
were characteristic of a time when movements 
of some importance were making changes in 
the character and condition of the people, aad 
were unobserved or overcooked by those who 
hhad the power to arrest them. 

Dr. Connor had, on a day in the preceding 
summer, outstaid the other guests at Aylmat 
Castle ; and, after their departure, was en- 
gaged in grave discussion with his host. The 
interest of the subject had beguiled both; the 
nobleman impressed by having religious truths 
presented to him in a manner which rendered 
them apprehensible—the divine rejoicing in 
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master’s service—and thus it was, that, before 
their conference ended, ne had mingled 
‘with morning. There is a kind of intellec- 


“tual feverishness induced by argument or de- 


bate, from which slumber holds itseif no less 
estranged than from a febrile affection of the 
body. Dr. Connor felt that the night’s discus- 
sion had thus left its power upon him; and 
when, in the retirement of his chamber, he 
compared the contending invitations of a lux- 
urious couch, and of a fair demesne, over 
whose majestic and motionless groves the first 
faint power of rayless light was spreading, he 
felt that the attractions abroad were the strong- 
er, and yielded to them. The windows of his 
chamber opened on a terrace, which conduct- 
ed to an inclosed pleasure-ground, and he de- 
scended to taste the freshness of the season, 
before he lay down to sleep. : 

He had not been many seconds in the open 
air, when he became aware of sounds, which 
gave a new direction to his thoughts. He 
could not account for them, nor could he set 
his mind at rest, by thinking them of ordinary 
occurrence. After proceeding some time in 
the direction from which they came, he was 
arrested by a piece of water, which bounded 
the pleasure-grounds on that side. The boat 
was not in the little creek where it was usual- 
ly moored, and he was neither of the age nor 
the adventurous habit, for the mere satisfac- 
tion of curiosity, to cross the lake by swim- 
ming. Yethe was loath to depart; and, as the 
noises became more and more distinct, he be- 
gan even to entertain the idea of returning to 
the exploits of boyhood again, so seeks 
was he to retire with the enigma unsolved, an 
so circuitous the Jandward route, by which he 
must have reached the opposite shore of the 
lake. While he deliberated, he heard the dash 
of oars, and, taking his place behind a tree, 
saw a boat witha single passenger, turn round 
by a little island, which had before concealed 
it, and shoot rapidly into its accustomed. har- 
bor. Recognizing the man to be a gamekeep- 
er of Lord Aylmar’s, he approached him, and 
was spared the necessity of making a direct 
inquiry, by the promptitude and frankness with 
which inquiry was anticipated. 

**Can it be Dr. Connor?’ said the man. 
“Did your reverence hear them ?”” 

‘““Hear what, Edwards? Do you know 
what is the meaning of this noise ?” 

** They’re out to-night su.” 

“They! Who are ov: °” 

“* The papists, sir, or komans, or rapparees, 
or whatever devil’s name—begging your reve- 
rence’s pardon—they call themselves. Isn’t 
it a poor case, sir, that his lordship will trust 
a fellow like Slattery? They are in a field 
outside the barbican gate; and, to my certain 
knowledge, this is the third night of their meet- 
ing, and every time Slattery sends his family, 
wife, children, and the maid, into the village, 
to stay with the wife’s mother. I kept awake 
when I heard that they went this evening; 
and sure enough, you may hear the gentlemen 
now at their amusement.” 

_ ‘Would it be possible to get nearer—to come 
in sight of this assemblage ?”” 

_“* Possible and easy, sir, if you don’t mind a 
bit of a walk, and will cross the little lake with 
me—the tower near the barbican gate is the 
place.” 

Doctor Connor soon reached the 


( ) E ost of 
watch, where his guide pointed out a fi 


ight of 
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steps by which he could ascend the tower; 
and advising him to keep carefully under cover, 


said that he would himself lounge about to| 


~ Meet Slattery, in the event of his making his 
appearance. : ; 

** 'There’s his house, sir,” said he, “‘ and my 

lord takes his report that there’s nothing mis- 

_chievous doing in this quarter.. I heard ’em a 

week ago, but when I spoke of it, his lordship 


said I was dreaming, for Slattery would hear | 


if there was anything of the kind. You’ll see 
for yourself now, sir—I’ll stay here, and if 
Slattery comes out, [’ll bring him down with 
me, to help me with somefsnares ’m making.” 
Doctor Connor ascended, and when he look- 
ed over the field below him, he could searcely 
credit his eyes, or believe it possible that such 
a tableau as he looked upon could be real, so 
great the multitudes that covered the plain, 
and so little interrupted the silence in which 
their various evolutions were accomplished. 
A field of considerable extent seemed cover- 
ed with men, not crowded or seattered with 
the careless freedom of a disorderly multitude, 
but arranged into compact and regular masses. 
The ground was chequered—here a space, and 
there an organized body—but the vacancies 
were much less extensive than the portions 
which were occupied. Parties were in motion 
over other parts of the plain; but, nearly un- 
der the post where Doctor Connor was sta- 
tioned, there was a halt. There he discerned 
a group standing together, of not more than 
s1x persons ; a body, consisting of about a hun- 
dred, stood before them. It was evident they 
regarded the keeper, who had the adjacent 
art of the demesne in charge, as one who was 
aithful to them, rather than to his master. 
Doctor Connor could see that, the party 
which had halted was undergoing ‘an inspec- 
tion. Muskets, pistols, swords, scythes, even 
pitchforks and clubs, were passed in review. 
‘When the weapons, of whatever description 
they were, had been examined, the company 
or detachment marched on in military array ; 
another took its:place and sustained a similar 
scrutiny. f ; 
It was not long before the review, of which, 
perhaps, the principal part had taken place 
previously, was concluded. After avery brief 
delay, the whole body was formed into a hol- 
low square, the group which had conducted 
_the inspection taking post inthe centre. Ifthe 
military part of the spectaele was such as to 
awaken surprise, the judicial, which followed, 
furnished matter for still more serious reflec- 
tion. Various disputes between contending 
arties seemed to be adjusted, complaints 
feaid. sentences pronounced, in some in- 
stances inflicted upon the spot, and endured 
with a submission which indicated habits of 
obedience. : ese hie 
y two cases of this‘description Doctor Con- 
nor was strongly affected and shocked. A 
man, his arms fastened behind, was placed op- 
posite the central group, of which all fell back 
a little, except one, who was, it might be sup- 
posed, of highest authority. Thisperson spoke 
at some length to the manacled culprit, who 
appeared as if endeavoring to defend or excuse 
himself. The attempt was vain. The man’s 
shoulders were bared, and he was tied, ina 
stooping posture, to a stumpofatree. A mur- 
mur passed round the ranks, low, but loud 
enough for Doctor Connor to hear “‘ for thiev- 
ing.” An executioner approached the .tree, 
and at a signal, the first heavy blow fell. Blood 
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he lash, and the sufferer — 
b , groan. Doctor Connor — 

closed his eyes, he heard the repetition of 

the sharp, heavy la! h, interrupted by no other 

sound from either sufferer or spectators. At 

last the dreadful punishment was over—the 

sounds of torture ceased—the sufferer was re- 

moved and given in charge to one who seemed 

attending to his wounds. iN, 

Another man was now brought forward, 
whose crime, Doctor Connor could collect, 
was the refusal to harbor avbrother wounded, 
under pursuit, and in danger of being taken. 
This act of churlishness, it would appear, the 
guilty party ascribed to the evil disposition of 
his wite, against whom he was received as an 
accuser, although he was not permitted to 
evade thus the charge against himself. The 
termagant wife was placed Deside her too sub- 
missive partner. At first it seemed as if they 
were both to undergo the same punishment. 
Through respect, perhaps, for the gentler sex, 
the sentence was changed, and the woman’s 
portion of the chastisement was to be that of 
witnessing her husband’s. She was held fast 
and gagged. The male offender was tried as 
his predecessor had been. The first blow ex- 
torted a ery from him, and his wretched wife 
made an attempt to deliver herself from her 
captors, so sudden and vehement that she libe- 
rated one arm; but it was only for an instant; 
she was again seized and secured, and had the 
horror of witnessing the continuance of her 
husband’s agony, who was effectually prevent- 
ed from repeating again an audible demonstra- 
tion of his sufferings. : . 

To the incidents of this night, the lettereal- 
luded to by his grace the lord heutenant, owed 
its origin. Dr. Connor, although not eminent 
in position, had aecess, through his well- 
earned reputation, to some who were highest 
in power, and he felt that it would be a culpa- 
ble omission. of duty, were he not to apprise 
the government of the very alarming occur- 
rences which-had fallen under his observation. 
After narrating the circumstances which ap- 
peared to him most worthy of notice, he pro- 
ceeded thus: 

“My purpose in troubling your excellency 
with these details, is to remind you of a truth 
which you have, with your habitual conde- 
scension, more than once endured from me, 
when I was honored with a private audience— 
that there exists in Ireland, a nation, of which 
the government and legislature take little 
thought, but which is not thus neglected by 
persons who may engage it in enterprises 
disastrous to the best interests of the empire. 
lurge upon you the claims of this great nation. 
It exceeds in numbers more than five-fold the 
colony over which you are set in authority, 
and if well governed, will repay in more than 
that proportion the cares honestly bestowed 
uponit. Believe, me, my lord, it may do, 1f 
not cared for, irreparable injury. Reflect, I 
beseech you, on the incidents I have had the 
honor to bring under your consideration. The 
government of lawless authority must be very 
secure, when it can adventure on punishment 
of such a nature as I have described.’ It must 
be very acceptable to those over whom its force 
is exerted, when they will actually become in- 
struments and agents for it in inflicting a chas- 
tisement against which the best affections of 
the human heart would seem to revolt. The 
authority which can venture safely on inflict- 
ing stripes upon man, and public shame on wo- 
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man, must be firmly seated. Your exce 





OPT EXGEReNCY 
has a rival and antagonist—do not think too 
Mmreanlyon ATs: eh es eee ee hy an 
- “Many a time, my lord, I have listened with 


astonishment, no less than mortification, to 


the discussions of your great politicaldeaders 
aud eens, when I have been for a time ad- 


‘into your world of Dublin. To main- 

tain the English interest, the cry of one party ; 

advance the Irish interest, that of another ; 

d both thinking of nothing more than of that 

fraction, small fraction, of the people ‘of this 

“ eountry who can exercise influence in the dis- 
cussion of great political questions, both for- 
getting that five times that number stand, as it 
were, Without and remote; both forgetting 
that the people thus separated will make out 
political plots, as they are not destitute of politi- 
cal interests, for themselves. It is, indeed, a 
fearful thmg to govern for a fifth or sixth of the 
people, and to expect that however the remain- 
ing portion may be affected they will be satis- 
fied, a their superiors are so. 


mite 









“To gmaintain the English interest! And 
how ? “By distributing places and pensions te 
men of English birth, or English by descent, 
and taking eare that none of these good things 
pamper the passions or swell the pride of those 
whose origin is more equivocal. .To maintain 
the English interest. by devoting the army, the 
law, and the chureh, to the cupidity of its par- 
tisans, as if wisdom, goodness, power to capti- 
vate and instruct were all unmeet to be agen- 
cies in upholding or extending .ne power of 
England, or as if such agencies could not be 
engaged in her service when she had once 
taken up the resolution of governing well! 

**But thisis a digression. All I would now 
observe, is, that these two parties, the English 
andthe Irish interests, as they most absurdly 
style themselves, are prosecuting their petty 
quarrels, blindly, in the presence of a third 
party, which they seem determined not to see, 
although “at is making preparations to devour 
-them both. They make laws prohibiting this 
great party to be, and then, satisfied with the 
effort of legislation which applies to things not 
seen, the old principle, de non apparentibus, 
they turn passionately to their wretched squab- 
bles for power and place, with as mad a secu- 
rity as if they had not left the great party, which 
they prohibit existing, organized; and with 
leaders better and abler than the best and 
ablest among thémselves. 

*° Your excellency will see that lam frank in 
my observations. Had it not been for the en- 
couragement ‘you have condescendéd to give 
to me, I might be censured for being too da- 
ring and unceremonious. I do not ask you to 
forgive a freedom which you have youiself em- 
boldened me to ‘exercise, and in which I be- 
seéch you to remember that there is more of 
frelenid than the Castle’ and the parliament 
house ; and that the population is more exten- 
sive than the portion of it which is permitted 


to exert a direct influence upon political mea- ; 


sures. To the unfranchised part of it I would 
entreat the most Serious attention of your gov- 
emment. Ido not wish you to bestow uponit 
any privileges which would be incompatible 
with the true interests of the country, and the 
security of the House of Brunswick 3 but I 
would have the whole population of Ireland re- 
garded as capable of being reclaimed to loyalty, 
and rendered worthy of freedom..«If the Ore 
leges of citizenship must be withheld from a 
portion ofthe people, I would leave upon them, 
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rather than upen the government, the odium of 
the distipction, and all those who have proved 
themselves unworthy of power, I would watch 
over, with as much vigilance and jealousy, as 
over those who, on strong grounds, are sus- 
pected of treason.” ; 

The Duke of Bedford read over the whole 
letter from which,the preceding extract has 
been given, and asked: ‘‘ How was this letter 
answered Y” | el i ine 

“With your excellency’s permission, I can 
fetch you, in a few minutes, a copy of the re- 


Mr. Rigby, late. secretary, still confidential 
friend and adviser of the duke, speedily re- 
turned, ‘ 

‘‘T have the answer, my lord. Dr. Connor’s 
letter reached the Castle while you were in 
England, and remained for some time unan- 
swered. On your return an answer was sent. 
Your grace dictated its substance, and signed 
it. Itis here : 

*< Never make excuses to me for any com- 
munication you are so good as to send me. 
There are few men living to whom I would 
speak as [ have spoken to you. Those with 
whom I have been so confidential, need not 
fear that I will take offence when they do not 
mean to g ve it. 

‘* But you must make allowance for my diffi- 
culties. You ask me to remember that there 
is a country, or a world, or something of the 
kind, outside Dublin. It is hard, believe me, 
for those whose occupations le within it, and 
are of the nature of mine, to think of anything 
but the conflict which engages them: Ina 
naval engagement, the smallest frigate, during 
the heat of the action, will be all the world to 
its captam. The Irish parliament is such a 
ship to me. 

“Do not, however, suppose me unthankful 
for your tidings of the nightgambols you were 
permitted to witness. if these fellows abuse 
their liberty so, Puck, and Oberon, and Tita- 
nia (at least, so says the duchess,) wil! have no 
chance. Stier 

“* My acknowledgments weuld have had an 
earlier date but for my absence in England. 
Exeuse the seeming tardiness, and believe me, 
with unaltered regard and esteem, 

** Your friend, 
, ** BepForp.” 


“Tt appears to me, Rigby, that this was 
somewhat too flippant areply.* We shall hear 
no further tidings from that quarter.” 

“That was my hope and design, § must con 
fess it ” : 

“* And yet, Rigby, there is, I should be dis- 
posed to say, good sense in the letter. As for 
the writer, he is quite a respectable person, 
whose statements, T am persuaded, might de 
relied on.” 

*“No doubi, no doubi, my lord; but could 
they be acted on? That is the question. Do 

* We agree with his grace, and think the note 
much more likely to have been the secretary’s, than 
the viceroy’s. We find, further, that it does not ap- 
pear in the Bedford correspondence, recently pub- 
tished by Lord John Russell, and would gladly give 
the duke the benefit of this negative testimony, were 
it not that other omissions deprive this one of autho- 
rity. Itis a very striking faet, and one which does 
hot seem to admit of an agreeable explanation, that 
the Duke of Bedford’s account of the disturbances in 
Dublin, on December 3rd, has been omitted or sup- 
pressed—suppressed, we should be disposed to. at 


i absence of all explanation from the noble e 
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you imagine that the advice hinted, very dis- 
cernibly, by the parson, will correspond with 
the' dictation of this Tipperary baronet and his 
friends? Which do you imagine will it be ne- 
cessary for youto follow? \ You have not come 
over here to govern in Utopian fashion, To 
keep things as they are so long as you conde- 
scend to hold the viceroyalty, must be the 
bounds ‘of your reasonable ambition. Things 
must jog (quere, job) on. Your excellency is 
far too Wise to incur the responsibility of mak- 
ing any important ‘change. Why should you 
be disturbed with complaints and remon- 
strances such as these,” said he, touching 
Dr. Connor’s letter. “ Your course will be 
much plainer without them.” 

Th this strain the viceroy and the secretary 
eonversed until the time arrived for admitting 
Sir Thomas Brasier, who had been, for a few 
Minutes previously, in waiting. Whatever 
may have been the anxiety im the mind of the 


viceroy, there was no intimation of trouble or | 


embatrassment in his comntenance or manner, 
as he received the unwelcome visit. Sir 
Thomas was less careful to govern his looks, 
which showed something like distrust; and a 
resolution, also, not to be duped or discomfit- 
ed. He appeared as the representative of a 
considerable number of the gentry of Munster, 
who very strongly disapproyed of the policy 
on which government had been, for some 
time acting, in that part of Ireland, and who 
resolutely demanded, indeed, it might be said, 
insisted on, a change of measures. Their first 
intention was to have waited on the lord-lieu- 
tenant in a body, with their list of grievances: 
but, finally, they had been induced to commit 
their cause, with a view to avoid too great an 
eclat, to one individual, and had confided this 
eee trust to Sir Thomas Brasier. 


“How their delegate discharged his duty, and | 


of what nature it was, may be gathered from 
the brief notice we can afford to give of his 
conference with the viceroy. : 

‘Our requests are set down, my lord,” said 
Brasier, “in this paper. You will find that 
they are in substance limited to two, The 
military in the district you see traced in this 
map to be doubled, with an addition of some 
troops of light cavalry, from four to eight; the 
penderen of the county to be consulted in 
the disposition of them. And we require also 
the permission fo make it known that a special 
commission willbe granted by the govern- 
ment, whenever the grand inquest of the coun- 
ty think it expedient to apply for it.”” * 

- © These ate high demands. In the event of 
its being found inexpedient or impossible to 
grant them, are you prepared to say what fol- 
lows Cp PEL ROR SES, 5 

* Ves,.my lord, withall plainness. Theno- 
blemen and gentlemen, whose names you read 
in this list, accompany me to London, to ‘lay 
the statement of’our grievances before the 
throne.. We have not decided on any further 
Course, because we cannot anticipate that his 
majesty will refuse us justice.” poe 

« Should *hisemajesty be advised to regard 
your demands as excessive, you cannot say 
what course you would adopt?? = 'w» 

“We could notithink oftimagining any such 
answer from the*throne. If, contrary to our 
reasonable and loyal anticipations, it were re- 
turned, I apprehend we should petition for the 
removal of ministers who had given pernicious 
advice to the sovereign, and can have no fear 
that a very decided majority in the Irish Par- 
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ibseribe the petition. And, I 
ike, would give here 
h uu think, Rigby, of a move- 
rent’ of this dese ption ?? said the viceroy, 
addressing the man ‘of business, and thus giv- 
ing him'an opportunity to take ‘a’ part in the 
eonferente, V9) 2 Reena 

““Tts inconveniences, [should think, my lord, 
are too manifest to demand, or even admit of, 
exposure. [t would have many of the effects. 
offa declaration of war on the part of the Trish 
parliament, and would force the British goy- 
‘ernment to call out into exertion a do 
authority, which it would be’ far’ 
leave latent, as it is at‘present.” =.) 

** Better, no doubt,” answered Sir Thomas : 
‘Sand therefore we hold it impossible that a 
British cabinet can fotce matters to such an 
extremity, by refusing to accede to our most 
natural and moderate requests: We ‘want''to 
keep this country for England, and we do not 
think our application for aid to do so should 
be distegarded, simply because the defence of 
our own lives and properties is one among the 
objects we contemplate.” ie 

“Sir Thomas will pardon me,”ssaidyMr. 
Rigby, “if I venture to say that the measures 
he proposes are not the only measures which 
may prove benedicial to the country: It’has 
been sometimes suggested to the government 
—indeed, here is a letter (with your excellen- 
cy’s permission, I would show it to Sir'Thom- 
as Brasier,) from a respectable individual in 
the south of Ireland, who seems to recommend 
a policy differing from yours. The primate, 
too, entertains a somewhat different opinion.” 

Su Thomas glanced at the letter. 

**Tt is,” said he, “from a good man and a 
wise—Dr. Connor. I am aware of’ his views, 
and have no doubt that if they were effectual- 
ly carried out, they might tend to the public 
good; but I know you have no intention of 
acting on them. I speak frankly, my lord. 
The duty I am discharging requires that I 
should do so.. Youhad this letter, before your 
last important communication to parliament 




















wasmade. If you had any thoughts of acting 
on it; you would hardly have expressed your 
opinion of the Roman Catholics so plainly and 
so unfavorably. We want no more than that 
the policy you observe toward us be Consist- 
ent. If you think the Roman Catholics can 
be made good subjects by granting them priy- 
ileges, try your experiment fairly. If you con- 
tinue to think, as your excellency has recently 
intimated, that it is upon. the Protestants of 
Treland exclusively the crown and govern- 
ment must depend, then hear the appeal of 
these Protestants; and if it be reasonable, do 
not refuse it. Remember the dangers to which 
we are continually exposing: ourselves, in-dis- 
charging the duties of loyal subjects, and let 
us have some frank acknowledgment of our 
services.” ' : 

s‘ Some men say,” said Rigby, ‘‘ that you 
have what you ask for.” 

‘What have we, sir?” i 

“ The acknowledgment you claim.” 

“As how, Mr.iSecretary Rigby? I beg 
pardon—Master ofthe Rolls.” x 

“Tn your estates, Sir Thomas, your large 
domains, high station, and privileges.”” 

* Are those what you call bear h 
ments %—the lands our ancestors bought wit 
their blood, and made valuable by their indus- 
uy! You misunderstand the matter altogeth- 
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er. The upstart scribe of a Jord lieutenant, yeason, had become capable_ of ‘bearing testi- 


who has never had a higher claim on his su- 
periors (and no claim_on the public) than ob- 
sequiousness Bug urivoncty can supply, has 
had more abundant favors heaped upon him 
than men of the best blood in the land, and 
who had rendered to their country the noblest 
services. Remember, my lord duke, how 
1oblemen and gentlemen, having vast 
sessions in:Ireland, have their residence in 
ngland : remember how we, who reside here 

~ by our unceasing vigilance and exertions, an 
at the constant peril of our lives, in the midst 
of a population classed in your public declara- 








tion with enemies to the British throne, main- 
tain the connection with England. Will you 
think it right to aid us? Or, will you supply 
us with an argument for abandoning a post of 
danger, in which England forsakes us, and 
making our case in all respects the same with 
that of #he absentees ?” pi 

Why should we continue our report %**Sir 
Thomas Brasier addressed his impetuous re- 
monstrances to men who had no fixed princi- 
ples of political justice or political expediency ; 
at least, no such knowledge as would enable 
them to apply their principles to the wants of 
Ireland ; and the discussion ended in a prom- 
ise that the ultimatum, an ultimatum in uni- 
son, although he didnot say so, with his 
grace’s preconceptions, of the subscribing 
Munster gentry, should be recommended to 
the favorable consideration of the British min- 
isters. ; 

> 
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CLONMEL AGAIN 
And westward through the gates under mart 
Arcite, and eke the hundred of his part, 
With banner red, is entred right anon. 
CuHAUCcER. 
That man—enamoured of distress, 
Should mar it into wilderness 
Byron. 
Some months have elapsed, during which 
we leave our story to the labors of the public 
historian, and the imagination of the reader. 
The descent of a foreign enemy on the coast 
of Ireland, anticipated at the close of the past 
year, had been effected ; and Thurot, the naval 
commander, whose genius had been rebuked 
before the educated incapacity of a superior, 
who thwarted him in his daring enterprise, 
and to whom he was constrained to submit, 
. had found in a warrior’s death the only conso- 
lation of which his defeat was susceptible. 
Arrangements, too, had been made, on an 
extended scale, for the defence of the country; 
and Neville, in some sort the hero of our story, 
had had his fortune decided for him, by the 
incidents of the time, and by the prevailing 
influence of a military spirit, ever most gene- 
rous when it is called up to meet aymenace of 
invasion. The toga melted from his visions 
when he believed his country in peril, and he 
braced on the harness of battle. Lord Dro- 
gheda, with whom he had made acquaintance 
under circumstances of so much excitement, 
had raised a regiment of horse, and Neville 
had accepted a captain’s commission. His 
prospects ofbeing reinstated in his ancestral 
rights, were somewhat fairer. One of his 
principal witnesses, Dr. Agar, it is true, was 
still concealed; but the other, Brasil, by a 
shock which mighthave caused his death, but 
which had its effect in the restoration of his 


mony. Without a further itroduction, we 
resume the thread of our story: __ ae 

~ On the afternoon of a summer day, bright, 
warm, and serene, a division of cavalry, after 
a long and dusty march, rode through the lon 
irregular street called Irishtown, lying beyon 
what was then the town walls, and passing 
under the archway and tower of the West- 
gate, emerged into the main street of Clonmel. 

Wearted as were the horses, and covered with 
dust as were the visages and accoutrements 
of the riders, it was not difficult to discern, in 
the general appearance of the party, something 
which might be termed an air of superiority. 
The horses, evidently, were not provided by 
contract, and the riders seemed worthy of the 
beasts they bestrode. The people of Clonmel 
appeared not insensible to the merits of the 
spectacle. A word had gone abroad that Dro- 
gheda’s light horse were entering the town, 
and crowds were ready in the street to receive 
them with a vociferous welcome ; while, as the 
trumpets, after the gate was passed, rung out 
a lively flourish, and the troops halted, many 
open windows were filled with occupants in 
gay attire, to receive and return the salutes of 
the young soldiers. 

As the troops drew up before the door of a 
house from which billets were to be distributed, 
a second detachment passed through the gate, 
and arranged itself in order behind the cavalry 
soldiers. It was composed of a number of 
servants, in various liveries, mounted on pow- 
erful horses, and some holding led hunters by 
the rein. Such were the circumstances of 
many private soldiers in Drogheda’s light horse, 
that they were attended by servants, and provi- 
ded with hunters for their amusement, as well 
as with their regimental chargers. The corps, 
toa great extent, was composed of young men, 
cadets of families numbered among the gen- 
try of the country, who relieved the tedium of 
inactive life, and, as the expression was, sought 
their fortunes, by serving ee a limited time in 
a regiment, where the society of many like 
themselves dignified a position in which oth- 
erwise they might have felt degraded. 

This military array was not the only spec- 
tacle with which the idlers of the town were 
entertained. On the side of the street, oppo- 
site to that where the cavalry were drawn up, 
there was a wooden stage, elevated about five 
feet above the erodnd, in front of which 
figured a harlequin, wearing a black mask, 
while in the distance, under a tent of narrow 
dimensions, but gorgeous decorations, a form 
could be discerned seated at a small table, up- 
on which some vials, containing liquors of 
different colors, were displayed, and a ponder- 
ous book was open. The table cover was an 
ample purple velvet cloth, richly fringed with 
gold, and its occupant, whose pallid visage was 
rendered more remarkable by a scarlet robe 
and a towering black cap, sat silent, and except 
for the movement of his large lustrous eyes, 
motionless behind it. , 

The drama of the temporary stage had suf- 
fered interruption, but it Was not the intention 
of the performers that it should be discontin- 
ued. As soon as attention.to the milita 
party began to flag, harlequin exerted:himself 
to recover possession of it. = =" a am 

Imitating with his voice thessound of a 
trumpet, and pouring forth in rapid succession 
the notes of various birds, ending with the 
clearness of a blackbird’s whistle, he induced 
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@ large portion of the crowd to return to the 

first entertainment; then preluding his speec! 
__ by sundry somersets, as an actor would prefac 
~. an address to the audience with a bow, he 
harangued the multitude. We pass over the 
facetious and elaborate oration, as well as the 
various reflections on the part of the crowd. 
The rivalry between the mountebank and the 
auditory continued long without any more im- 
portant result than that of eliciting quips, and 
cranks, and repartees, delivered amid the 
cheers and Pachter of an excitable populace. 

At last there was a movement in the crowd 
that seemed to promise acceptance of harle- 
quin’s invitations. Two persons of air and 
dress superior to the multitude, the one young 
and of a rakish, though not disagreeable ap- 
pearance, the other middle-aged, had been for 
some time conversing in tones denoting excite- 
ment, and with looks and gestures which 
seemed to intimate that the pale mystic within 
the tent was their subject. The conversation 
ceased, and one of them, the younger, ap- 
proached the stage, the crowd making wa 
before him.. He was a well made young fel- 
low, and one whoma gold-laced hat and em- 
broidered waistcoat, although to say truth, 
there was a tarnish over his finery, showed to 
be a person of some pretension. He was evi- 
dently a favorite with the people, who, as he 
advanced, raiseda ‘‘ Huzza for Buck Farrell ! 
three cheers for him!” 

Harlequin pointed to the ladder by which 
applicants were to ascend, but Mr. Farrell was 
not in the mood to avail himself of so prosaic 
an accommodation. ~ 

“Room there,” said he; and’as the people 
fell back, he bounded two or three times in 
the vacant space, as if to satisfy himself that 
he was in force; then running a few steps, 
sprang lightly on the stage, without placing a 
hand on it. 

‘“eWell done, Buck Farrell,” shouted the 
crowd, a voice adding: ‘‘It’s aisy seen that 
it isn’t the gout you want to be cured of.” 
While the Buck stood elaborately constraining 
himself not to let it appear that ~his exertion 
would solace itself by a little panting, harle- 

uin, throwing a somerset over his head, and 
deaconditia erfectly a plomb on his feet, took 
his hand ane led him forward to the tent, of 
which the covering was drawn closely so soon 
as he had entered. 

When the secret tconference commenced, 
harlequin resumed his occupation ; now throw- 
ing out a drollery, now exhibiting a feat of 
activity or strength, occasionally lauding their 
wonderful elixir which contained, within the 
incloeure of a little phial, life, and knowledge, 
and good fortune. The tent at length was 
opened—the sage, his countenance impassive 
as before, was seen seated at his table ; while 





the Buck paced the stage with an air and 


aspect somewhat changed from the careless 
vivazity with which he had approached the 
tent. He was no longer smiling or confident, 
but, with an aspect in which care, and alarm, 
and surprise were visible—(let artists speak as 
they will, the human face isgcapable of exhib- 
iting complication of emotion)—walked slow- 
ly to the front of the stage and sprang down to 
rejoin his conrpanion, who, after a moment’s 
hesitation, ascended.the ladder almost unno- 
ticed by the crowd,"so‘ intently were ba oc- 
cupied in secanning:.the countenance of the 
querist who had returned. 

It was not long before the;second postulant 
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reappeared, | saranice so changed as to 
all eyes upon! He had been able to get 
up a vacant smile and som of a contemp- 





r toward the 









placed by a cadaverous pallo ioe 
cast down, his step was unstea id 
whole air and manner betokened a feeling not 
less oppressive than consternation. All this 
time harlequin. pursued his antics, pirouetti 
with the same insouciance as before ; and they 





who looked with troubled hearts to the tent, he. 


awful as the cave of Trophonius, beheld the 
sage, on whom they now gazed with increased 
doubt and disquiet, seated motionless as a 


statue, and with the unaltered aspect which — 


seemed to denote not only absence of all con- 
cern for the effects he had produced, but an 
estrangement from all human sympathies. 

The commander of the cavalry division, no 
other than Edward Marmaduke Neville, had 
been an observer of these incidents as they 
passed, and felt himself more deeply interested 
in them than he thought he could have been by 
such occurrences. He had, however, other 
duties now to divert his attention. The billets 
for his detachment were distributed, and hav- 
ing dismissed the men under his command 
to their respective quarters, it was time that 
he should retire to the apartments provided 
for himself, and prepare for joining the regi- 
mental mess in the town to which te had re- 
ceived the customary invitation, and which 
was held at the Spread Eagle, the hotel where 
our story commenced, and where Neville had 
made his first acquaintance with the town of 
Clonmel. 

‘Merciful to his beast,” the young officer, 
before proceeding to the mess-room, visited 
the stable, and saw that his horses were duly 
cared for. He was in the act of leaving the 
stable-yard, when some voices, raised, as it 
seemed, in passionate altercation, induced him 
to turn round the corner of a row of stables, 
and thus drew him to be witness of a scene 
such as he would have shuddered to anticipate 
among the incidents of his military experience 
in Ireland. us Paes 

In the middle of a sae court, his arm tied 
to a pump, and partially sustaining the weight 
ofa large and robdab frame, a man, in the dress 
of a peasant, was undergoipg, or had under- 
gone, an extreme torture. ‘The weight of his 
body had been supported partially—and, from 
the strained and sweollen muscles, it was evi- 
dent, painfully—on the one arm ; the other was 

trapped by a broad leathern belt to his waist. 

he remainder of the weight had a far more 
torturing support. The unhappy man was drawn 
up to a height of about six inches from the 
ground, and one naked foot rested ona sige 
of that height fastened in the earth, an of 
about half an inch in diameter. : 

‘* He’s in a faint,” said a voice, as Carleton 
entered the little court. ‘‘ Blast the fellow’s 
soul, what a tender skin he has! Let him 
dogyn and pump him.” 

The rope was loosed, and the wretched _suf- 
ferer, slipping from the careless hands which 
should have held him, fell heavily to the ground, 
For the first moment he seemed dead, but re- 
ving to a consciousness of pain under the del- 
ugé of cold water, with which he was copi- 
ously drenched. Neville’s first thought, on 
witnessing his condition, had been to send for 
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a surgeon, and he now waited the slow recov- [be told of the Papighment he had witnessed in 





ery of the victim. 
*« Has the cap 








ain,” said one of the soldie 

who was loitering about the yard, ‘‘ any fane 
e of getting at secrets? We'll have 
‘for you soon, sir,” added he, ap 
Heion with & willtaty salute: end 

1 aroma somewhat too pungent of strong 
raters, ‘* They are often very stout, sir, and 
se at first, but the third or foutth trial com- 
ly gets the better of them. No Way like 
picket, sir, for coming at the truth. Some 
that truth lies at the bottom of a well.’ T 
im an ignorant man, and never could under- 
stand what truth could find there that was worth 
stopping for. Indeed, if there was a punch- 
eon or two of rum let loose into the water, 
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be 





- could understand the moral of the story. But, 


sir, I maintain that this little stalk here”— 
pounding to the stake—‘‘ that grows, as your 
nonor sees, by the well-side, is the truth—the 
thing that coaxes many a stubborn fellow to 
confess.” : 

‘Take the.man,” said Neville, “to the 
guard-room.’ ; ; a s 

“Tf you desire it, captain,” said an officer, 
who had hitherto been. reclining on a bench, 
and now came forward; “ butall that hasbeen 
done here is in pursuance of orders.” 

’ *©T shall report the-affairto the commanding- 
officer,’? said Neville. ‘‘I beg that the poor 
man may be now removed.” 

When he entered the mess-room, the com- 
pany were assembled for dinner. A few civil- 
yans were added to the military party, and 
among them, as he glanced around the group, 
Neville distinguished the marked features and 
handsome presence of his uncle. Searcely had 
he seen him, when Colonel Manners, the com- 
manding-officer in the district, led him apart, 
and, entering with him into-a window recess; 
expressed his annoyance and regret at a meet- 
mg which could scarcely be other than disa- 
greeable. It was but the moment before Ne- 
ville’s entrance ke had received a letter from 
Lord Drogheda, apprising him of matters with 
which, till then, he had been wholly unac- 
quainted. Mr. Neville; who had recently re- 
turned to the neighborhood, was sojourning at 
the inn, and had thus become their guest for 
the day. ‘Neville received this'explanation in 
the same courteous spirit in which it was of- 
fered.’ He would have been better pleased not 
to sit at table with his uncle and enemy ; but 


the evil was unavoidable, and he must not | 


make it worse by seeming to shrink under it. 


Garret Neville appeared to feel still more dis: ! 


tressed than his nephew ; but it was dejection, 
yather than’ embarrassment, he labored under. 
Once or twice the young man found his uncle’s 
eyes fixed upon him, and in their expression 
thought he cou!d discern more of sorrow than 
of anger. He thought, also, there was a dis- 
order in the expression of his countenance, 
scarcely to be explained by the altered prés- 


pects with which the day of trial was approach- | 


mg. At least, he was not so sanguine in his 
expectations, from the improved state of his 
affairs, as to think that it could alarm a man of 
his uncle’s reputed nerve and knowledge of 
the world into an exposure’ of fear or weak- 
ness. 

Meanwhile, conversation was frank and vol- 
uble at the board, although pot characterized 
or illuminated by wisdom, or by a high tone of 
moval feeling. Nevilleé'was somewhat disap- 
pointed to meet with so little sympatby, when 


the stable-yard. Of this he could not speak 


i Ape iE shudder, while his recital was re- 


ceived with slight manifestation of pain, or 
even disapproval. * nh) Rey ea ie 

Youll harden ‘to these things,”’ said the 
colonel, “when you,are better aware of thie 
necessity. - At the same time, I must confess, 
they are the main drawbacks on the pieasures 
of our service here. Starkey, pass the bottle. 
What, between the amusement of field sports, 
adventures in scouring the country for rappa- 
rees and outlaws, good cheer, gay balls, and 
pleasant parties, it is hard to find better quar- 
ters than ours. If we had not some stern du- 
ties thrown upon us, we should be alarmingly 
happy. We must offer our resignation to them, 
asa tiga of tribute in which we give fortune 
her revenge.” aan 

** When Captain Neville knows the mercies 
these little severities make answer for,” said 
an officer, ‘‘he will think less unfavorably of 
them. We were actually patrolling,” contin- 








ued he, addressing Neville, ‘‘in the immediate 
neighborhood of a place where a man was 
murdered last night. Poor wretch—he never 
had done the fellows harm—had never given 
information against them; but he had ‘said 
something that brought us.on their track. He 
was condemned by the villians. Not only did 
they murder him, but, although they must have 

nown we were near at hand, they took time 
—the. butchers !—to dress out the dead body. 
We found him extended on a grave in the 
church-yard, where they slaughtered him; his 
tongue torn out, and lying by the side of his 
head, with a knife driven through, fastening 
it down into the sod, and attaching a label to 
it, with inscriptions in Irish and English. The 
English was—‘ Punishment of an unruly memi- 
ber.? The kind soul you commiserate, Cap- 
tain Neville, was one of the gang. We ap- 
prehended him, aftera sharp chase, and hope 
yet to wring some truth out of him.” 

‘** Starkey,” said a young officer, “‘there’s 
a new report, that the offence of the murdered 
man was not precisely what you say.” 

“* It was something of the kind, you may be 

sure.” 
- Ves; but not exactly. You remember the 
body was recently dug up in the peat-rnoss. It 
is said, that this unfortunate man recognized 
the spurs, or something in the dress, and said 
he knew the person they belonged to—servant 
to a gentleman of property, who disappeared 
some years since; It is for this—so runs rumor 
the last—he was put out of the way.” 

“*'There is a report, Mr, Neville,” said Co- 
lonel Manners, “ that the unhappy man was a 
servant or dependant of yours.’ : 

“He was,” replied Garret Neville, whose 
voice was now, for the first time, audible— 
and audible with a cadence of melancholy 
which might be thought to de much credit to 
the sensibility of hisd:sposw:on.. “ He was; 
but ‘it is some time since. He lost his wife 
and children, by a malignant fever, and was 
for several months in a state of derangement.” 

Neville listened with an alarmed interest, 
and yet could not, although it might put a pe- 
riod to his suspense, ask the name of the mur- 
dered man. ‘The conversation continued : 

“it was, I am told, a case of more than or: 
dinary interest,” ‘said the regimental surgeon 
— one for my department—a case of mantal 
cisotiey cured by a. shock to the nervous sys- 

em.” Prave P 


Yes,” said Garret Neville, raising a 1 
brimmer of strong wine to his lips; and 
he had set it down empty, continuing in a low 
voice, and with much rapidity of utterance : 
“The body found in the bog ie believed to be | 
that of his brother; how he provoked his end | 
can only be known when his murderers are | 
apprehended. This alone is certain, that he! 
was tracked by some villains to his wife’s 
grave, and murdered on it.” ' ye 

““ It was his habit,” said a gentleman not in 
uniform, “to visit this grave whenever he | 
could get permission from the.people who had | 
him in charge. They used to accompany him; 
but it was his desire to go there alone. Poor 
fellow! he called it his home. At last, he es- 
caped to it in the night, (he must have been 
narrowly watched'by his enemies; if his keep- 
ers tell truth, they swear that he never got out 
in the night before,) and he was murdered 
with the brutality you have heard described.” 

**T should like to: make’a note of the case,” 
said the surgeon ; “‘ will any gentleman favor 
me with the name and age of this poor man? 
I should like to make further inquiries con- 
cerning him.” - 3. 

* His age,”’ said Garret Neville, ‘* must have 
been somewhat about seventy ; his name was” 
—and he paused, and suffered his acs to rest 
for a moment on his nephew’s pallid face— 
William Brasil.” f 

_Young Neville betrayed no such emotion as 
his uncle might have expected. The name 
only confirmed the apprehensions which the 
tenor of the conversation had already pro- 
duced. It was not with himself or his cause 
he was occupied in this moment of strong 
feeling. His thoughts were not upon the ap- 

roaching trial, and of the witness snatched 

rom him—he was in the churchyard of Garry- 
ricken. The man whom he had assisted to 
rise from beside the grave, where he had laid 
the partner of his joys and sorrows for fifty 
years, was before him. Taken up by this re- 
membrance out of life and its conventions, the 
qos man forgot the circumstances in which 

e was placed-—the reserve essential to his po- 
sition—all that otherwise would have been in 
his thoughts—and, returning passionately the 
look which had»been, as it were launched 
against him, he cried: - 

“Uncle, it was an inhuman deed ; 

With admirable alertness and presence of | 
mind, Colonel Manners broke in on the 

outh’s impetuous exclamation, before it could 

e productive of irreparable evil. The thun- 
der-cloud which suddenly showed itself on 
Garret Neville’s brow, would not disperse at a 
word; but the young man was restored to 
common sense, and when the colonel followed 
up his first calleupon him, by requesting an ac- 
count of the tumult in which his interposition 
had rendered such service’ to Lord Drogheda, 
he was able to collect his faculties, and give 
an intelligible account of the day’s proceed- 
ings. Before it was ended, the exclamation, 
interrupted by Colonel! Manners, was forgot- 
ten, and the conversation returned to its or- 
dinary channel. star 

‘© Pray, Colonel Manners,”’ said Garret Ne- 
ville, who made an effort to speak, ‘‘do you 
find that your @xertions to restore peace to the 
country areieffectual to any such extent as you 
had anticipated ?” ‘ 

‘© To,be frank with you, I should be disposed 
to'say "no. We make prisoners—we prevent 
crimes sometimes, but very rarely. Our ex- 
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ertions are W. fluence on the hearts or 
the habits of the half-civilized hordes who 
keep the country in disorder”. tie 


Every one has his: 
eace, Colonel Manners,” said M: 
“and ae not a sub: tern me 
posal? If I were in power, I wou 
short measures. | I’d wage war with these dis- 
turbers, as they do on tigers—root them out of 
their dens, or roast them within them. lat 
a sight it would be now, after these three 
weeks’ drought, to try the rascals with fire. 
In a couple of hours, you would have whole 
forests ina blaze. I’d just ry one wood, if 1 
had the power; and if it were necessary, 
would go over every plantation in the district. 
Not a stick would y heaves No—not if t 
wasn’t to be a fox-cover or a fox remaining.’ 
To: be sure, there are persons who might ob- 
ject; but I don’t think any man has a right to 
value his diversion too high. Here’s the case: 
Will you have rapparees and murderers infest- 
ing the country, and have your field sports as 
usual—or, will you give up hunting or shoot- 
ing for the sake of rooting out nests of villains, 
whom there’s nothing bad enough on. earth 
for? That’sthe question.’ 
“Not the whole question, Starkey,” said 
Colonel Manners. ‘In the first place, you 
must destroy’ more than cock*:and fox- 
covers. The landlords of this country have 
the weakness to set a kind of value on their 
porn and forests are worth money. In the 
next place, it is not alone the villains you 
speak of that your conflagration would con- 
sume. There are women and children also in 
their shelters—and for every man really de- 
serving death by fire, to be found in those de- 
voted woods, there are perhaps four human 
beings to whom even you would be merciful.” 
** Apropos, Starkey,” drawled out a lady- 
like young lord in military costume; ‘‘can 
you manage to Insure your new flame against 
the hazards of this sylvan conflagration % 













She’s a papist—ain’t she ?” 

“‘ Has she told you so?” 

“Not she. I never enjoyed the ineffable fe- 
licity of hearing her voice. She has not con- 
descended to appear in any place where [ 
visit ; nor have I heard of her visiting, except 
at that very sapient and majestic gentleman’s 
who refuses to keep a good horse in his stable ; 
because, when the Pretender’s adherents want 
power to smooth the way for him, our legisla- 
ture says it would rather not bestow it.” 

** Who are you speaking of, Lord Flowers- 
dale ¥’ said Colonel Manners. ; 

“Of a lady, sir; one whom Starkey fell in 
love with yesterday, while he was undergoing 
conversion.”” 

** And who seemed to punish him,” said an- 
other voice, “‘ by giving her whole thoughts to 
nothing but the methodist. What a scene it 
was! Did you think well, colonel, of that 
preacher ?? 

Which of them do you mean, Mr Crans- 
ton ¢ : 

*©Oh! the second, of course.” Hi iRE 

“That was John Wesley. I congratulate 
you all, gentlemen, that you are likely to have 
an opportunity of hearing him. I have myself 
a passion for hearing orators of distinction, and 
can assure you, that in comparison with those 
of highest eminence, Wesley would not ap- 

ear to disadvantage. As he spoke yesterday, 
it was a thing’ to be heard but once in ab 
But, to come back to Starkey’s proposal,” Mr. 
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ES, sie GE AE ret 
Neville. What do you think of his ordea’ Ko 
| the hush of all human activities felt moré sen- 


fire? I have observed that you are generally 
more rigid in your notions of judgment here, 
than we who sojourn among you. 
an Irishman, pronounces sentence of exterml- 
, and I, an Englishman, move for miti- 
punishment. How is this? Is it 
yu are better acquainted with the amount 
evil to be corrected, or that your feel- 
are engaged, and you magnify 1t?” 
oth, perhaps,” said Garret Neville. 
‘You are not in the best condition for judg- 
ing of the evil; for the truth is, the very worst 
disturbers have good points about them, which 
take your fancy. To you, and such as you, 
the Plcwa show themselves in their best. 
They put no restraint on themselves in their 
relation with us. Still I would not approve of 
Mr. Starkey’s method. I am only too well 
convinced’ that. the men most to be dreaded 
are not the wretches that lurk in our woods 
and glens. No, Colonel Manners. You may 
have in your house—ay, at your table—the 
man that plans the evil. It is at the head we 
ought to aim—the hands wlli do little harm 
without it.” ’ ; ; 
We regret to say that the information given 
by Mr. Neville, or by any other of the assem- 
bled guests, has not enabled us to pronounce 
who these heads of mischief were, and how 
they were to be detected. We proceed no 
further with the dinner conversation—which 
soon became, we must confess, somewhat 
desultory and disorderly, under the influence 
of oft-repeated potations; and, imitating young 
Nevalle’s example, who contrived to‘leave the 
mess-table before the general dispersion of the 
company, we too shall take ourleave of it. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


THE ROSICRUCIAN REVEALED. 
Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting : 
The soul thatrises witb us, our life’s star 
Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar ; 
Not in entire forgetfu'ness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home. 

: WorpswortuH 
This mirrour eke, that I have in min hond, 
Hath swiche aimight, that men may in it see, 
Whan ther shall falle ony adversitee 
Unto your regne, or to yourself also 
And openly, who is your friend or fo. 

CHAUCER. 


Tr was late when Neévilie returned to his 
lodgings—but even then he did not. imme- 
diately sink to sleep. , The fatigues of a long 
march, under a broiling sun, might well have 
disposed him for slumber, had not the stirring 
incidents of the day counteracted such an in- 
clination. After lying for some time feverish- 
y on his bed, he arose, and, throwing on a 
dressing-gown, approached the open window 
of his chamber. 
garden, trimmed with something of English 
neatness, and sloping down to the noble river 
by which the town was watered. There was 
no moon, and the stars were but faintly shi- 
ning, yet the night was not dark. Color was 
withdrawn from earth, but the forms of objects 
were yisible ; and the water, which, at Some 
distance, with a slight fall, passed over a bed 
of stone, . 

“ Andall night long a lulliag murmur made,” 

















Starkey, | 





It looked out upon a small 
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only served to render the stillness of nature and 


ibly. The flowers and shrubs of the garden 
sent up faint odors, and everything, even to the 
dimness of the alr, which was not darkness, . 
was favorable to contemplation. Not unlike 
the night, which seemed to retain no trace of 
occurrences recently past, was now the mind 
of Neville. The excitements of the day were 
allayed—every agitating topic—every new spe- 
culation— party politics —county interests— 
rights and sufferings of rich and poor-~all 
faded into more than the dimness of the night 
—all were hushed into deeper stillness than 
that of the slumbering town. Not the full- 
orbed moon, were she to come forth upon the 
night heavens with all the splendor of the 
climes in which she shines brightest, could 
reign with a more absolute majesty in_ the 
world abroad, than the fond influence to which 
Neville surrendered himself exercised over his 
thoughts and feelings. At first it was an in- 
fluence rather than a mere definite impression 
—a sense of his love, deep, tender, and unhap- 
py,. possessed him; then came the thought— 
and-1t was much to know, although he knew 
no more—that he was not separated by seas 
from the fair being whose image arose before 
him. Perhaps she breathed the same air. 
Perhaps she gazed upon the night as he did, 
and thought of him.+Then came the question— 
did she not love 1—and the train of recollec- 
tions that followed, as if to answer, from the 
first timid glance which betrayed interest, 
even in the eager haste with which it was 
withdrawn, to the fond and sorowful farewell 
which revealed a love 


“Hidden and chid in vain.” 


All tender remembrances crowded upon his 
soul, and shaped themselves into visions which 
beguiled him of his unhappiness. 

_ But, however soul may raise above bodily 
impressions, it is often forced to acknowledge 
them ; and, however vivid may be the reveries 
through which fancy leads the willing spirit, a 
shock of earthly realities will often make 
itself felt through them. The sound of voices 
at an adjacent window disturbed his visions— 
one was ofa female. It said: 

“But how can I give credit to the word of a 
man, that life can be preserved for ever, when 
the Word of God so plainly tells me that we 
must all die ?” 7 
_ So much Neville might have heard mechan- 
ically, but the answer was returned in a voice 
that thrilled through his whole frame, and re- 
claimed him at once to a wakeful conscious- 
ness of realities. : 

““Die, madam?’ it said, “die? Do you 
know clearly what the Scripture means when 
it speaks of death? That greatest, as well as 
first, of historians, who gave laws to God’s 
people, Israel, narrates, that it was appointed to 
man to die, even in the day when he tasted of 
the fruit prohibited—‘In the day that thou 
eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.’ Did 
Adam die in that day % He did, madam. 
even in that day he died. It is true, there is a 
death recorded of him many a long century 
after, but there is alife which isdeath. That 
which you call death, what is it? Something. 
which occasions wide separation between the” 
departed andgthe survivor. You interchange 


no after-thoughts of love with those whom you 
term the dead. 


ey are unconscious, at 
least you know not that they are conscious of 
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your love for them—of your sorrow after them. 


e dead may have communings of love and. 


thought with others: to you they are dead, | tid 
when nature has effected what in this world 
" you esteem a final separation. Before sin came, | 
man was brother to pure intelligence ef a more | 


elevated nature than his own. He shared in 


their knowledge, was admitted to communion 


—with them, lived in spirit, and conversed’with 
spiritual beings. This communing was inter- 
rupted—life in the spirit ceased—the eye of 
sense opened-sand the discernments of the 
more ethereal faculties waxed dim. Such was 
the first death—the death we are living now ; 
the dissolution’ which ordinarily comes’ to 
mortals, is that in which this’srosser death has 
its extinction. “Doubt not, madam, that the 
life of the spirit may become so exalted by 
heavenly ‘converse with beings of the upper 
and purer regions, that the earthly part of our 
existence shall be elevated, as that of Adam 
was when God breathed the breath of life into 
his nostrils, and he'* became:a living soul.? ”? 
voicewas the Rosigrucian who‘spoke. The 
It *once’heard—heard, too, on an occasion 
like that in which’ Neville once, and only once, 
before heard it—was never to be forgotten. 
Signor Barbarini wasin Ireland. It needed 
not his presence to give the past and the distant 
power over Neville’s See faculties. 
* The town clock tolling the hour of one, with 
@ voice which the deep stillness of the night 
rendered solemn, aroused him, and at the same 
instant he became aware of the plash of oars, 
and discerned*a boat approaching. It was 
moored nearly opposite his window, and de- 
arted after a.short delay, containing, evident- 
y, a form more than it-had*conveyed to land. 
Neville soon found the imprisonment of*his 
chamber intolerable, and, betaking himself to 
the open air, continued to pace the little garden 
beneath his -vindoy, until darkness melted 
into the gray dawn of a fair morning. Sud- 
denly, he found that he was not alone. As he 
turned in the narrow limits of his promenade, 
a form was visible at the verge of the garden, 
at the water side. It did not retire or change 
place as he approached, and showed, when he 
drew near enough to discern, the stature and 
face of the Rosicrucian, bearing a box of small 
dimensions in his hand, and standing motion- 
less and silent under the one large tree by 
which the place was adorned. As soon as 
Neville became aware of his presence, he has- 
tened to accost him, and commenced an apo- 
‘logy for his seeming breaeh of propriety in 
Paris ; but the Rosicrucian interrupted him: 
“Edward Marmaduke Neville,” said he, 
“itis well. I have sought for. you diligently, 
and in a good time found you’ Receive this 
case, and guard it as you would guard the hfe 
you should hold dearest ; it contains papers of 
much value, which, once, lost, can never be 
replaced.” i ; 
*“For whom am I to guard them ¥’ asked 
the youth. F , 
“Porthe heir of the Nevilles,” was the re- 
ly ; ‘‘ his they are of right, the usurper has 
ecm deprived of them.”’ 4 4 
“*May £ ask,” said Neville, as he received 
the deposit, ‘‘ to whom am I indebted for the 
interest you appear to take in me and my for- 
tunes. {have no consciousness of having me- 
ES such a favor, and only thanks to return 
for Wah he : 
*«-fhe time will come when you can make 
an honorable return, by faithfully discharging 
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your duties; meanwhile, let the sense of grati- 
tude lie light on you. [but execute a trust con- 
ed to me by one whom I knew long—b 






eee father, young man,” said the Rosicrucian, 
is von faltering alittle ashe spoke. “T was 
wit 


him4in his happier oe paneres his 
long captivity. It was his fond desire that I 
shouid find yon if ais were alive, and couvey 
to youa father’s blessing.” ie 

“ Bless me in hisname,* said Neville, deeply 
moved, and he uncovered his head and knelt. 
The Rosicrucian stood for a moment without 
moving,thentlaid one hand on the young man’s 
nead,+and raised the other toward heaven, 
sounds murmuring from his lips, not distinct or 
articulate enough to be arranged into words, 
but which were evidently the outpourings of a 
highly-wrought spint. Neville felt the hand 





arose from his kneeling posture, the old man 
had stooped and kissed his forehead; then 
rising, after this escape of ,feeling, he sateod 
impassive as before. : bhi ie 

“Tell me of my father,” said ‘the youth. 
“Never to have known him has been my 
heavy calamity. If the departed know human 
hearts, he knows how deeply I revere him. 
Tell me of him, Iimplore you.” : 

‘‘T shall find a time,” said the:signor, ‘to 
tell you of him, and of his sorrows. He was 
one who suffered much, but never had to en- 
dure dishonor. The time is not now; and 
you, too, poor youth, must seek repose. Guard 
well your deposit ; it was faithfully kept by him 
from whom I have this night reclaimed it, but 
it would be safe with him no longer. I con- 
fide 1t to you, because there is danger around 
all others to whom I dare intrust it: But see, 
we must separate: the mountain tops are 
brightening—we may be seen. It was not my 
design to have delivered up my trust to you atan 
hour like: this; but when, from the boatel saw 
you in the garden I changed my purpose. Visit 
me to-morrow, before noon; come by the way 
you see me take, and strike three times on the 
doorlenter.”  « * 

Then, followed by Neville, he entered a path 
by the water-side, bordering the little ad me 
which only hedge-rows separated, and, turning 
from it into a walk leading to a house next 
that in which Neville was lodged, speedily 
reached a door, waved to the young man an 
adieu, and disappeared. 

The Rosicrucian was awakened after a brief 
slumber to receive an intimation by which he 
was much excited, and which influencedghim 
to arrange his magic chamber with more than 
the accustomed carefulness. While employed 
in ordering and superintending the necessary 
adjustments, he was the theme of conversation 
to two of the parties who had consulted hint 
on the preceding day, and who canvassed his 
conduct and character with little respect or 
reserve. These were Buck Farrell and his 
acquaintance Miles,, who, agreeably to appoint- 
ment, met at the’tavern on the bridge, on the 
morning’ after their visit to the sage. © The 
Buck’s fortunes had pursued rather a down- 
ward course ‘during the past year; traces of 
suffering endured, and anticipations of worse 
| disasters to come, were discernible in his ggun- 
tenance and manner; but still he aco 
| keep up a reckless, which he was please 

term a bold heart, and lorded it over hosts and 
waiters pretty much as usual. We can afford, 
| therefore, to spare ube reader a* reficciamento 
jof his dialogue with old Sayory, in which 


on his head tcemble excessively, and before he 
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points of wit and epigram were much less dis- 


cernible'than ‘the spirit of domineering.’ We 
can‘pass by his criticisms on the viands and 
the cuisine, and will select from the confer- 
ence between him and Miles; (when the two 
were left alone to the enjoyment of a tankard 
of claret ane they oceasionally diversified 
and qualified by a sip of old cogniac,) such por- 
tl of the dialogue as are essential to our 
+I say, Buck,” said Miles, “Ido not like 
‘this fellow ; he is not lucky.” - 
» & What fellow, do you mean, Savory ?”’ 
_ *© Not I—you know very well Idon’t. You 
know whom! mean as well as I do myself. 
D—n him!’ : 

© * Come, boy, be abroad ; don’t be afraid to 
say who you mean. When you curse a man, 
tell outhisname. It makes things regular.” 

' «What do you or I know of the villain’s 
name! D—n this signor—this conjuror!”’” 
_ -eiNow youspeak sense, my lad ; let us drink 
the toast, and after, you can tell me why you 
late him, and why you think of seeing him 
again to-day but, first, you’re to tell me what 
pleasant things passed between you and him. 
yesterday.” : i 

Miles turned pale, and was for a moment 
silent! “The ‘Buck’ filled’ a small glass with 
brandy and held it toward him. He paid 
ready honor to its contents. 4 
~-* You don’t*want to know,” said he, ‘‘ the 
fellow’s nonsense and juggling before he came 
to the point? It was the same, I suppose, with 
both'of us. At last he seemed as though he 
was going to speak—and foolish as I thought 
the whole thing, the fellow’s face and manner 
had something in them that made me anxious 
to hear him. The’ first word he uttered was,” 
and Miles’s voice sunk, unconsciously to him- 
self, to a hoarser'bass than usual—‘“‘ ‘ Blood, 
blood,’ said: he, with that unmerciful voice 
and look—‘ blood shed in crime and cruelty— 
blood newly shed, else I could read through it, 
All this he said, looking down at the book, 
and as if he never thought that I was near. 
He looked at me then like an evil spirit, as he 
did when'I came. ‘Come to me,’ said he 
§ to-morrow.’ ”’ 

** What blood did he mean?’ said Buck, in 
alow voice, and'with something of. loathing 
in the expression. 

‘* Blast you, Buck, for your question. Don’t 

ou know well that there are things that I 

now, and believe that you know too, and 
that they seem more terrible when one talks 
of them.” ED 

‘Come, come, this won’t do. You might 
lose your fine temper, if we were to stay di- 
verting ourselves in discourse hike this—let us 
g0 to the conjurer, he’s a pleasanter fellow 
than either of us. Is it not in his own private 
apartments you are to see him to-day ?? 

“Tm not so sure of that. I’m not to see 
him now, at any rate. There’s a greater than 
you or me has him bespoke. What do you 
think of Mr. Neyille ?” 

“Mr. Neville! Garret Neville 2” 

“« The very same—he set upon me, with his 
cross questions, last night—he, and that imp 
of hell, Péarson—the rascal that sets him on, 
and draws him off, just by that treacherous 
squint ofthis.’ P’m d—d, but it’s a kind of lan- 
PS Sar devil’s language--the kind ‘of looks 

e gives; and the master, you’d think, was 
rea eet So, at last, he’ tells me that’ he 
must'$@ himeelf in my place.” 
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Buck Farrel and Miles were not the only 
persons whose interview with the Rosierucian 
was postponed: Neville, who was ordered on 
duty at an early hour in the morning, experi- 
enced asimilar disappointment, and with some 
difficulty, found time to apprise the signor of 
the eireumstance which compelled him to fail 
in his engagement. 

‘* You but anticipate me,”’ said the Rosicru- 
cian, ‘I would have wamed you not to keep 
tryste with me to-day; work 1s to be done 
here, which, for the present, I have no desire 
that you should witness.” 

The apartments into which Garret Neville, 
and Pearson, his servant, entered, although 
prepared for their reception, had little of that 
species of display, which was thought, at the 
time, properly characteristic of a magician’s 
chamber. <A curtain of black-cloth, on which 
some frightful and fantastic forms were be 
picted, suspended from a spacious arch, left it 
doubtful how much of the apartment was con- 
cealed. At the side of the archway, or alcove, 
between a pillar and the wall, there was a 
frame, about two feet square, and about four 
feet from the ground. A. black eurtain hung 
before it, on which a death’s-head was wreught 
in silver. In other respects there was nothing 
peculiar in what has been more recently styled 
“the physiognomy” of the apartment. When 
Garret Neville entered this chamber of unos- 
tentatious magic, its only occupant was a beau- 
tiful female child, of about twelve or fourteen 
years of age.- She was attired in a tunic of 
yellow silk, loose white muslin trowsers, and 
her tiny feet cased in sandals.. Her hair, ra- 
ven black, was bound with acirclet of pearls, 
and hung down in long ringlets on her neck 
and shoulders—her form’ was small, and ele- 
gantly shaped—the expression of :her counte- 
nance lofty, and somewhat sad. At first, one 
would be at a loss to account for a peculiarity - 
in this expression, but would end, perhaps, in 
ascribing it to an absence of hope. In every 
human countenance, not reflecting utter and 
unrelieved wretchedness, hope, directly, or in- 
directly, has some effect m modifying the 
character, In the beautiful-face of the young 
girl who ‘rose to salute Neville and his com- 
panion, the peculiarity was, that the’ absence 
of this expression did net cause a shade of 
more than pleasing sadness. It seemed as if 
hope had been extinguished in knowledge, not 
in sorrow—and although it was strange that 
one so young could have ceased to feel the in- 
fluence of so enlivening a principle, yet the 
sweet resignation that followed it gave a charm 
of deeper interest to the rere beauty of ‘her 
countenance. 

“« The Signor Dottore will receive you pres- 
ently, gentlemen ; be pleased to sit,” said she. 

Neville bowed, and motioned to Pearson to 
be seated. As neither spoke to the young 
lady, she resumed the book she had Jaid down 
when she rose to receive them. 

The visitors remained for some time silent 
—Pearson, through a habit of respect—and 
Neville, from mental preoccupation. Before 
either spoke, the black curtain drew partially 
back, with a silent, one would be disposed to 
say, a voluntary motion, and a deep alcove 
was disclosed; almost dark, its principal light 
being a-lamp, or chafing-dish, which burned. | 
on the floor, and threw a quivering gleam:on 
the eastern robes and monumental figure of the 
Rosicrucian: i Bris $33 

When the curtain was withdrawn, the child 
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glided in the alcove, and, returning into the 
outer apartment, said to Neville: » ple ahget 
~ “©The signor desires that you weuld write 
on this'card what you'demand of him.” 
~—» Garret Neville seemed, at first, uncertain 
what to do, while the child waited patiently, 
“At length, he took the offered card from her 
delicate hand, and wrote : 
-- ** A person, whose right to the property he 
holds is contested, desires to know a ey shall 
be the issue of the dispute: Valuable papers 
have been purloined from him. | Who. has 
taken them?) How may they be recovered ?? 

With this writing.the child entered the al- 
cove, and, soon returning, said : 

** The Signor Dottore desiressyou to know, 
that time moves in a mystic circle, and whoso 
looketh into the future, should be prepared 
therein to behold the past. e wills you to 
think if you are thus prepared, and desires 
your answer.” 

«Say we are prepared. He can say nothing 
we are unprepared to hear, nor show anything 
we dare not look upon,” said Neville, a spark 
of his ancient spirit lighting up the courage for 
which he had oneé been distinguished. 

There were now some moments of silence. 
The alcove became filled with a cloud of 
fragrance, and a sweet perfume filled the whole 
apartment. As the cloud disappeared, the 
Rosicrucian became visible, his head uplifted, 
as if he held conference, by spiritual instru- 
mentality, with some'unseen being. Neville, 
and even his companion, felt the subduing in- 
fluence of suspense, and the child waited with 
the patience of one to whom things strange to 
mankind in.general had become familiar. 
At last, a deessive moment seemed to have 
arrived. The heavy drapery before the alcove 
shook, as if a strong wind had wayed it. 
One sharp, sudden sound was heard, followed 

y profound silence and stillness, and the 
smaller curtain, marked with the death’s-head, 
was no longer to beseen. In its place there 
was a pannel traced all round with mysterious 
images and characters, but retaming one cen- 
tral ‘spot, exempt from imagery: ; 

“Zoe,” said the magician; and the child 
glided to the pannel, where, standing on a 
footstool, she set herself quietly to watch. 

“Relate what you see, dear child,” said 


he. 

«A beauteous lady,’ said the child, ‘but 
how very pale and sad !"is reclining ina chair, 
beside the fire, in a small chamber. Now, a 
nurse, with an infant in rich robes, stands 
near her—the lady has taken it in her arms. 
‘Alas! she is weeping, and her tears are falling 
on the baby’s face. Now she is again alone. 
Her heavy eyes are raised, and she looks into 
the large mirror on the opposite wall, and_as 
she gazes on her pale face she smiles. 
what asmile! A gentleman enters with an 
angry countenance; now, he, too, seems sad. 
He is on his knees by the lady’s chair, and 
holds her hand. She withdraws it from him. 
She is taking a mmg from off her ‘finger—a 
plain ring; she holds it before him; she has 
dropped it into the fire.” ; a8) 

Garret Neville, by his laborious breathing, 
and by his compressed features, was evidently 
struggling with himself to prevent any more 
distinct manifestations of disqmetude; but 
could not suppress a deep-drawn sigh. 5 
» “Now, there is a vision of darkness; said 
the ehild, ‘but I can see through it a chureh- 
yard; the tower and the monuments. A hu- 


Oh, 
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man form moves through the darkness: it is 


| gone; there is nothing mow but the. chureh- 


yard. Thereis alight, and I can see- other 
orms. One is lying on a grave, and men are 
gathering round him. Oh!’ shrieked’ the 
child, placing-her hands over her eyes, and 
springing from the footstool, =. 

Neville started up, and cried in tones of ag- 
ony. » peste SEE 

** Not guilty !—not guilty! In the presence 
of an avenging God, I swear I had no part-in 
that horrid-crime !”” BA ye ARS a ne eee hr 

The Rosicrucian took no notice ef the ex- 
pemetitn: ao | PLE Res 

oe,” sald he, ‘* can you compose your- 
self to look again upon the wie p toa 

The child, after some short time, ceased 
sobbing. f ER 

“The moon,” said the child, ‘‘the round, 
fair moon,” and she paused. yl 

**Ts the moon only visible? See 
thing of this lower world ?” 

‘* Nothing, nothing, only the gracious moon, 
and her attendant stars, and the heaven that 
loves her so.%#Now Isee more. A sweet, gen- 
tle, green hill, and a house on its side—a red 
house, with towers, and pinnacles, and many 
broad steps, leading to a large rich doorwa 
The gravel before the steps glitters in the ligt 
like gems. What a beautiful avenue, so long 
and straight! The trees so tall, and their sha- 
dows which lie sodeep! Now I see a human 
figure in the avenue. It moves toward the 
hill; sometimes in the light, then disappearing 
into the shade, and again emerging. Itmoves 
on quickly. It has turned on the side of the 
hill, and 1 see itno more. Again,’tis on the 
gravel before the doorway ; now it passes up 
the ens the door opens; the figure’ has en- 
tered. 4 

For some time the child was silent. She 
then resumed : 

‘© Two horses are led to the door, and now 
two cavaliers are riding rapidly from it. ‘They 
have passed the gate, and are riding furious] 
over a heath.” She ceased abruptly ; and af- 
ter a moment’s silence, said, in a whisper, 
“© They are down.” % 

‘* What are down?” 

‘‘The riders. They have fallen—they are 
dead !”? : 

Neville started up, asif to rush-forward, but 
was withheld by his companion, who whisper- 


you no- 


*Recollect yourself. Lean back, sir; there 
is more air in the window. Signor Doctor, a 
little water, if you please ; or, 1f your habits 
permit, brandy—it would be more available.” 

‘* He can taste nothing while the vision is 
in progress.” . r 

“T am better, Pearson. I can bear it; and 
I will,”? said Neville, in a tone of voice which 
denoted his struggle for resolution. 

This little seene was enacted while the last 
two or three answers were given. Neville 
then raised himself in his chair, as one resolv- 
ed to confront the worst that could befall him, 
and the child resumed. 

«‘ Two persons have come out of a dark 
hollow, and are bearing off one of those who 
had fallen; the other was not dead. He 1s 
mountiug the horse that remained at his side. 
Menare coming toward himquickly. There,” 
criedishe, after remaining silent a moment, 
and drawing a long breath, ‘* he is in the sad- 
die, and galloping—they cannot overtake him.” 

“Stay near me; Pearson. Let me feel your 
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hand on my shoulder,” said Neville, whisper- 
ing fronvhis parched throat. i 

“ What do you see, Zoe? Is the pursuit 
ended ?” Dest: 

“No; and he rides toward the avenue and 
the hill. Horsemen are there; they wear a 
dress like soldiers. He rides in another direc- 
tion—I cannot see him.” 

“* And the persons on the hill ?” 

‘he door is open—some of them have en- 
tered the house—they are dragging a lady for- 
‘ward—she struggles with them—there is a 
eoach—they force her into it, and themselves 
‘enter. The horses go fast, very fast—the 
coach, and the soldiers surrounding it. I see 
him again—men are with him—he rides after 
the soldiers and the carriage! How brave he 
is—faster—faster. He has a sword—lI see 1t 
glittering. The soldiers halt, and the carriage 
is still going away fast. He comes on, and a 
man opposes him. Their swords meet—the 
soldier has fallen !” : 

* Soreerer! devil!” muttered Neville, start- 
ing up; he then stood still, as if incapable of* 
executing his meditated purpose, and soon 
sunk upon a chair, where he remained for 
some time motionless; at length he revived, 
and the child, who had been affrighted by his 
exclamation, took her place again. | 

“* A narrow, lofty chamber,” she said, ‘* with 
curiously carved cabinets around it—a gentle- 
man has opened one, and taken a case from 
it—there are papers in the case—he examines 
them—he puts them back in the case, and has 
departed, bearing it with him.” 

*‘ Ask, Pearson,” said Neville, ‘what man- 
ner of man he was.” 

The Rosicrucian heard, and said: 

** Describe him, Zoe.” 

The child paused ; and Garret Neville, who 
seemed hack revived, repeated his request: 

“Describe the pilferer.”” 

“‘The person I saw in the vision was like—” 
and the child hesitated. : 

‘© Like what ?” cried Neville. 

No answer. 

“Like this?’ exclaimed the Rosicrucian, 
casting off his cloak and cap, and striding into 
the outer apartment. 

“Garret Neville, behold the pilferer! Look, 
if you can endure it, upon your brother’s face. 
Touch me: I am not dead; I have outlived all 
sorrows—even a brother’s treachery.” 

An awful stillness of some minutes’ duration 
succeeded—the Rosicrucian , gazing on his 
smitten brother, whose head, after he»had 
raised it once, sunk under the solemn look it 
met, and remained bowed upongéhis breast ; 
the child looking wath wondering4and be- 
seeching eyes to one and to the other. #At 
last Garret Neville gathered power to speak. 

“< Pearson,” said he, ‘‘ my sight is confused : 
lead me somewhere, that I may think.” Then 
it was for the first time noticed that}Pearson 
had withdrawn. 

°° Yes, think, and be sorrowful,” said the 
Rosicrucian. ‘1 would not kill or curse you. 
Even this shame would I have spared you, 
could I have resisted the spirit that strove with 
me. I purposed but to awaken youraremorse ; 
at another time-I would have disclosed my- 
self; but I was weak, and thegspirittin the as- 
cendant was mighty. Zoe, dear child, it is 
not thusI would have made known a father to 
you, in the first hour that you beheld him.” 

‘Father!’ cried Garret Neville, speaking to 
himself. ‘Zoe! thisrmy daughter! me 
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‘* Your daughter,” repeated the Rosicrucian. 
Such my return for all your injuries.” 

Then, hearing the tramp of horses, and catch- 
ing a glimpse of a military uniform, he said: 
** Look out—look out upon my son. f forget 
myself when I behold him; and am almost 
brought back to this world of death. Look 
upon him—is he not worthy to uphold the hon- 
or of our race ”’ Bie ed 

But his son was not in the ranks upon which 
the father now looked down; nor was a 
friendly office assigned to them. While they 
remained drawn up before the house, hurrying 
steps ascended the:staircase ; the door opened; 
and, followed by constables, the mayor ap- 
proached the signor, and arrested him in the 
name of the king, as John Marmaduke Neville! 





CHAPTER i XX XITT. 
THE RESCUE.. : 


“The Assyrian came down, like a wolf on the fold.” 
: BynRon. 
“ Ay, warrior, arm! and wear thy olume 
Ona proud and fearless brow! 
Iam thelord of the lonely tomb, 
And a mightier one than thou!”—Hremans. 


*% Tur duty on which Captain Neville was or- 
deredahadssomething of the,hardship and the 
peril of military life. It was one of those in- 
explicablemderangements to-which the course 
ofthuman affairs*is so often subjected, that he 
should have been sent+on such a.duty at the 
moment when a father was about to be made 
known to#him, and his right¢to an honored 
heritage insured. But so it was. 

There*was.a mountain pass, atzwhich a 
small military party, a detachment from .the 
Clonmesgarrison, had teen stationed, and had 
proved very serviceable ingarresting the .pro- 
gress of crime‘and disorder in the neighbor- 
hood. It was accordingly very unacceptable 
to the lawless. .:So much was to be expected. 
The ruffian act of two of theparty filled up the 
measure. of its unpopularity, rendering it uni- 
versally odious. All shared in the hatred 
which two had provoked./iEstrangement of 
the people from the little out-post first told of 
the indignation how general it was. A diffi- 
culty of procuring provisions soon began to be 
felt; aggression was experienced if a soldier 
were seen alone ; and the party at length felt 
itself in the condition of a garrison in a hostile 
country, and in a statejot siege. 

The commander, a non-commissionedjoffi- 
cer,gknew neither the extent of his danger n 
the obligations of his:duty ; and it was novtll 
the aspect of things around him became ex- 
tremely threatening, that he reported"to head- 

uarters the difficulty§of his position. It was 
then too late. 

The debe with which intelligence is con- 
veyed through extensive districts in Ireland, 
among those who are set in opposition to the 
law, has often been made a subject of inqui 
and has never been satisfactorily explained. It 
may abate ailittle the admiration and surprise 
with which it has been regarded, to know that 
it has been long coming to perfection. ‘During 
our calamitous civil wars the difficulty of pro- 
viding for their troops frequently#constrained 
the “anti-Anglican party to disembody whole 
regiments, and disperse the individual soldiers 
of which they were composed, over the coun- 
try, wheresoever their convenience or inclina- 
tion carried them. The regiments thus dis- 
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embodied were not disbanded. Each soldier 


was taught that he continued subject to mili- 


tary law—places were appointed, where, from |, 


time to time, the whole regiment was to re- 
assemble—signals were agreed on, by which, 
under unusual circumstances, extraordinary 
Meetings could be held; and, provided that 
the summons to such assemblies was obeyed, 
and due appearance made at the place of ren- 
dezvous, every soldier was at ‘betty to pass 
the interval in such wise as seemed most meet 
to him. 

This was a practice dictated by necessity, 
convenient to:an army in want of military 
stores and necessaries of life, exceedingly de-' 
trimental, no doubt, to the character ad sol- 
diers, but admirably adapted to the training up 
of marauders on a scale so extended as to 
prove most pernicious to the country. Into 
every house where the soldier on furlow re- 
ceived a temporary shelter, there were intro- 
duced stirring narratives of adventurous life, 
and the spirit which they generate. Rapine 
and murder became, in some degree, legiti- 
matized, and rendered respectable, when per- 

etrated’under the pretext of military license. 
hat soldiers ond do, acting in their col- 
lective capacity, theyswould not hesitate to 
do when they acted asMndividuals, with mili- 
tary authority. What they did, others were 
taught, by,their precept and example, to imi- 
tate, and&thus habits of idleness, and adven- 
ture, @and crime, were spread over the whole 
face of the land. The facilities, too, fora life 
of disorder were increased. Secret, passes, 
byeways, fords—through mountain, smorass, 
and river, became known to the party, who 
used their knowledge to the detriment of the 
public peace ; and instead of a single regiment 
at military command in the field of baitle, a 
whole population became. enlisted and disci- 
plined¥into thearendering of services to the 
cause of disorder, and furnished with facilities 
for their evil work, by which they too often 
baffled the strength and wisdom of govern- 
ment. 

The-.practice of recruiting for the French 
army aggravated* the evil.«, This was an of- 
fence sometimes*connived at; by4the govern- 
*ment, sometimes punished or prevented. But 
whether overlooked or opposed, it was perse- 
vered in..« Emissaries of France, to whom the 
name Wild Geese-was given, were constantly 
raising leviesr in Ireland; and as their trade 
throve best when the French army was desir- 
able as-an escape from the-gallows, it jmay 
naturally be supposed that they were not supine 
in the efforts to keep the country in a state of 
disorder. It often happened, too, that when a 

arty was¢on the point of leaving their native 
and, and all things ready for their departure, 
they signalized the time of their escape by 
some atrocity, which was, as it were, the first- 
offering to the government, henceforth entitled 
to ¢laim their services. 
he-reportsreceived from the sergeant.had 
prompt-attention paid to it at head-quarters. 
Carleton was,sent off to take the command, 
and to strengthen the garrison; and received 
such instructions respecting the duty on which 
he was sent as,his superior officer could fur- 
nish:-him with. The#application for aid was 
received after nine o’clock on a summer even- 
ing, ‘and. before midnight Neville’s party were 
in the vicinity of the mountain barrack. 

While they were yet on their way, and ina 
directgline,near the station, although by the 
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toad winding through intervening hills, it was 
more distant, they could hear plainly enough 
the sounds of conflict. Shouts of rage or 
triumph reached their one and frequent dis- 
charges of fire-arms rung out boisterously in 
oft-repeated mountain echoes. 
«Forward, forward, men !” ied Neville, 
“our comrades are sore pressed. Sound trum. 
pet—a loud flourish—they may hear it at the 
barrack. Forward!” cried he, pressing his 
own fine charger to a more rapid pace, and 
followed with ardor by his troop. . 

Riding at a furious pace through a pass where 
the hills rose so steeply on each side of the 
way, that the shrubs which projected from a 
rocky soil on one side extended to the other, 
forming a leafy arch over their heads, which 
shut out the heavens, and deepened the gloom 
of night along the road, they emerged into an 
open space, which surrounding hills formed 
into a species of amphitheatre. All objects 
were terribly visible in the blaze of the burn- 
ing barrack; a rustic bridge, and the moun- 
tain stream it spanned—a road beyond, on 
which the forms of. men were seen—some in 
rapid retreat, some betaking themselves to the 
thickets which skirted the way—all hastening 
to concealment. 

If Neville, at first thought, would have pur- 
sued the fugitives, Guid reached him from 
the barrack, which drew his attention thither. 

“The stables have taken fire,” said he, 
“and these are the horses in their extremity. 
Corporal, take four men with you, and make 
one or two of those fellows on the road prison- 
ers—but do not go beyond the first turn of the 
road.” 

He commanded a halt as the corporal’s 
division rode off, and the remainder of the 
party drew up at the barrack. 

The besieged had been reduced to sore ex- 
tremity. Their ammunition was expended, 
and the roof was already falling in. One of 
the party was lying dead, and two badly 
wounded, while the blood, copiously spilled 
before the entrance, and marking the way all 
down to the bridge, was a fearful witness that 
the assailants had also suffered. The service 
on which the corporal was sent proved abortive. 
He found the bridge occupied by carts and 
paling, through which a way had to be made 
for his party. When they reached the point at 
which they were commanded to return, all 
within«sight was still and solitary. When 
they returned to the barracks, they found sol- 
diers and officers busy in the labor of extricat- 
ing»the horses from their burning abode. 
They were saved, but it was impossible to 
savezthe building. Whatever could be rescued 
from&thexfire was.removed. The wounded 
men,‘and_.the dead body, were Jaid on beds in 
the space before the barrack ; the best contriv- 
ances#in their power were adopted to screen 
the sufferers from the cold of night, and a cor- 
pora!’s guard was sent to report the disaster at 
head-quarters. ‘ ‘ 

Early in the morning:Neville received orders 
to:withdraw the party$from a place where it 
had noslonger+ia shelter ;carts were sent to 
bringvoff the stores whichyhad been saved; 
and .aysurgeon attended to offer assistance to 
the wounded. ‘i 

It was in.a few days after this occurrence, at 
the close ofa splendid evening, that, after a 
very fatiguing day’s work, Neville and his 
party were returning with prisoners to a little 
encampment which had been formed among 
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aim ft 
hé rhountaiiis, 48 4 temporary accommodation, 
Suet a hots erimanent shelter: could*be pro- 
vided forthem. arty consis ue 
officer anid ten inen ; their prisoners were two. 
These men, hand-cufledtandbound together, 
walked inthe midst of their guards. The 
horses wére blown after‘many a chase in difh- 
cult ground during the day, and the men were 
48 anxious to reach theirghalting-place,sas 
wearied, hungry, “thirsty men ) 
€Xpectedto be. = © 
he mare, heavily as the tired horses trode, 
was reasonably well: performed while it lay 
through the open» parts of the’ mountain. 
When a Jong and narrow pass was to*be enter- 
ed, it was necessary to make a new disposition 
of the force. The men were now obliged, in 
obedience to the necessities of the ravine, to 
match two abreast, two riding a little in ad- 
vance, and two at a short distance closing in 
the rear. The prisoners were no longer guard- 
ed on either side, but as they walked in the 
centre of the line of march, they were fasten- 
edt by strong cords from their fetters$to the 
saddles of the troopers who rode after them. 

Wheii the party had penetrated“so far into 
the defile, that the opening by which they en- 
tered it*was no longer visible, while before 
them in like manner it extended as faras their 
sight could*range, one of the rear-guard rode 
up to the captain, and touching; his helmet, 
said: “I am come to report, sir, that two 
large trees, one#from each side of the pass, 
fiave fallen at the-same spot, and make the 
toad impassable.” 

“ Corporal,” said Neville; “you must have 
the prisoners mounted behind some of the men, 
and push on at our best speed. Rear-guard, 
close in.” : 

While these movements were being made, 
Carleton’s attention was called to a boy whom 
he now perceived standing on astile near him, 
Opening into the thicket on the hill. 

“Captain,” said he, ‘I have a message to 
you. 

** Come with it to the camp, sir.” 

“Them that sent me say you'll have time 
enough to hear it, before you’lliget there.” 

nd the advanced guard returned at a gallop 
to announce that the road was blocked up. 

To the’front, corporal—clear the road,” 

“© Captain,” said the boy, ‘‘there’s them in 
the woods on the both sides o’ you, would wish 
that ye’d lave the prisoners here—and theyll 
let:you out with a heart and a half.” 

he matter began to look serious. 

‘* Prisoners,” said Neville, ‘*the moment 
any attempt is made to rescue you, you shall 
be putto death! Soldiers, remember your 
first aim is to be the prisoners. Go tell your 
niasters, boy, thatrif we are to leave the prison- 

rs here, it will be their dead bodies we leave. 

orward men.” ; ; 

_A discharge of fire-arms from the wood was 
the answer, and three saddles were emptied. 
The dragoons fired in return, but, as they saw 
no object at which to take aim, with little 
étfect. In the discharge from the wood, it was 
evident, careful aim had been taken, else the 
prisoners paght not have escaped. ‘The order 
to cut them down was just about to issue from 
Revie lips, when a cry came from- the 
ront that,the obstacle had been removed. 
“‘ Forward,” said the captain, and all. rode 
fapidly on, leaving three companions wounded 
or dead behind them. The firing ceased from 
the woods, but loud cheering passed on mote 
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The party consisted of the 
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ta anata s 
rapidly than the chargets? hoofs,‘and as the | 
party emerged from the pass into a more open 
space, they found a multitude, armed wit 
various implements of offence, ready to re- 
ceive them. iis 8 Ne 

Although the ground was somewhat open, it 
was not a place where cavalry could act with 
effect ;~it was rocky and broken, while frag- 
ments of timber scattered about in-all direc- 
tions completed the‘impediments which the 
nature ofthe ground afforded. In an instant, 
a rude assault was made on the party; they 
fought desperately to cut their way through the 
tumult ; many fell under their swords, but still 
the many prevailed.~ The prisoners were Tes- _ 
cued; the two soldiers, their keepers, killed ; 
some one or two had escaped, and at last Ne- 
ville was left alone, still fighting. ie 

His last hour seemed to have come. - One of 
his assailants rushed upon him with a large 
knife, and when his thrust was parried, plunged 
the deadly weapon in the body of the horse. 
Tn the same instant, Neville’s sword descend- 
ing upon his.neck, severed the head from his 
body. Both horse and man fell together. The 
young soldier extricated himself, although not 
without receiving severe wounds, and stood on 
his defence,*having no thought but of selling 
his life dearly—as dearly as*increasing weak- 
ness would admit; and he was about to be en- 
gaged ‘in conflict with an enemy who would 
task his unbroken strength. | g 

During the fiercest struggle of, the melee, he 
had observed one of the attacking party, dis- 
tinguished by force and ferocity above all the 
others. In stature he towered in the throng, 
and his fleshless, ungainly form, acquiring 
something of a terrible grace when the awk- 
ward and _ill-shapen limbs were exhibited in 
the exercise of their uncommon strength, as 
well as the.malignant face and its uncouth fea- 
tures, brought back to Neville’s mind the tutor, 
the detected spy in the house of Mr.{Derinzy. 
In the same moment he, too, recognized Ne- 
ville as an enemy and a victim, and-uttered a 
short ery of exultation. He did not immedi- 
ately precipitate himself upon him, but bound- 
ed into the, air and brandished his dreadful 
weapon, a long scythe, covered and dripping, 
as were his naked arms, with blood ; ‘iid there 
was something of fiendish malignity in the 
manner in which he looked from the victim 
whom in thought he had already immolated, 
to the weapon -by,.which. the sacrifice was to 
be completed. After a moment spent thus, the 
ruffian deliberately approached, the~dreadful . 
weapon to his lips and kissed it; then crying 
out, ‘‘ prepare your soul for the place where 
it’s to go,” he sprang upon the young soldier, 
who, bleeding from many wounds, and faint, 
stood dauntlessly to meet him. 

Bi foie Ab ees 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE HERMIT. 
“ Speak low! the place is holy to the breath 
Of awful harmonies, of whispered prayer.” 
(Hemans. 
Infthat moment, when Neville awaited his 
death-struggle, a cry was heard, of so extraor- 
dinary tone and power, that the exasperated 
multitude paused as if it had: command over 
them ; and there was seen,.on a rock near 
where Neville stood at baysto die, an ap) arl- 
tion such as might wellegutint the effect whidl 
the singular voice had produced. It was a 


rapidly than the 





{ of tall stature, bareheaded, with long gray hain 


y 








he 


iment covered 


hand he held a long staff, on which he kneel- 
ed; a chaplet of beads —terminating at the ex- 


tremity which he..held, in a silver crucifix— 


_was in the other hand. Thisihe stretched forth | 


over the multitude, and addressed them in the 
same tone in which he-had already given no- 
tice of his presence, and, as ‘Neville correctly 
imagined, In the Irish language. 
i_ The effect of his discourse could scarcely be 
described ; the combatants of a few brief min- 
utes since were awe-struck ; they bowed them- 
selves to the earth, beat upon their breasts, 
groaned under the impression of his words, 
and not a few of*them were :to be seen weep- 
ing tears such as women shed in+their sor- 
rows. It is needless to say that not an arm was 
raised against Neville. 

€, 
was bleeding’ profusely: at more than one 
;wound, and manifestly sinking from weak- 
ness. * The spirit that would have sustained 
him in actual conflict, parted from him when 
it seemed no longer called for, in the moment 
‘of deliverance, and left him to the feebleness 
anduced by weariness and wounds. His vision 
became obscure ; his limbs could no longer 
‘sustain. his fainting weight, and after every 
Struggle ‘he could make, endeavoring to ’sup- 
port himself *by clinging to a tree against which 
he had meant to place*his back, he sunk to 
the ground beside the dead charger, in a:state 
‘of ‘insensibility. 
| The stranger*bent over him, and seemed to 
examine his ‘wounds for,some time with calm 
attention. =“ He is not dead,” said he to him- 
self, ‘*norsare those hurts likely to prove fatal. 
He must not be left to die"here.” He then 


eastthis: eyes around the field of slaughter, as 


it might well be‘named. 4 Three soldiers onl 
had\‘escaped ; seven lay'dead and mutilated, 
so that their dearest friends could not recog- 
‘nize them. «The vengeance of their assailants 
was-most savage, indulging itself in thus! bru- 
tally dishonoring the remains of ;the vanquish- 
‘ed. )Nor hadi ithe ‘soldiers fallen'Sunavenged. 
Mary of their assailants lay dead or wounded 
‘around them ;.some with skulls cloven to the 
teeth; some holding up.the bleeding stumps, 
from which arms..or hands had been -lopped. 
In this scene of horror Neville lay, insensible, 
thengh still living. : 
»* "How to dispose of shim.seemed to occasion 
much embarrassment. To abandon him there 
was to be his murderer. ~To remove him to 
any neighboring house, or to bear him to the 
camp, was to incur danger of military violence 
and persecution. There was a little count 
inn, at about two miles distance, and so muc 
nearer tothe encampment. ‘Thither the stran- 
ger finally determined that Neville should be 
removed, and a message was to be sent on 
thence to the military station, apprizing the 
party_of their officer’s condition. While he 
was devising this plan, some of//Neville’s late 
assailants were busy in preparing a rude litter, 
on which they spread the cloaks of' his fallen 
soldiers, and, at the stranger’s command, laid 
his. body, still insensible, upon it, and raised 
him upon their-shoulders, with as much _ten- 
derness and concern for his safety as if it had 
been not an enemy, but one of theirown com- 
panions, whose /life was' committed to their 
Care. ws acca. | 
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See i THE HERMIT. 









































however, «had’ suffered severely: He | 
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| "Leaving Neville'with the few’ whose servi- 
ces were#requiredsfor his escort, the stranger 
enjoined those who remained to remove the 
dead and wounded of thei ,and to dis- 
| Perse ; providing ifor their own safety with all 
the care necessary for eiee mg. against the 
measures to be taken for the re-apprehension 
of the prisoners, and the punishment of their 
deliverers. — "bes ; 

The multitude4ad gathered around him, as 
he gave these instructions. When he ceased 
speaking, all bent their knees to the ground, 
imploring that he would bless them. It was 
a strange sight; men who had just imbrued 
their *hands‘in human blood ; who had, with’ 
worse than the ferocity of tigers, raged barba- 
rously against the cold remains of the dead, 
were now subdued into the attitude of religions 
adoration, and with murderous hands clasped 
in prayer, while yet;reeking from their crime, 
were asking, not pardon, but a blessing; of- 
fering, perhaps, as a sacrifice worthy to be ac- 
cepted, their recent slaughter, and meekly su- 
ing for sign or ‘assurance of approbation, in a 
confusion of feeling, which distinguished but 
imperfectly between the unseen: Author of 
Good and the being before them, clothed in a 
mortal form, whom they regarded as God’s 
commissioned and*accredited delegate. 

_As the multitude knelt, asmovement became 
discernible among the bodies which covered 
the plain. Some of the wounded strove to rise 
and drag themselves to a‘share of the blessing. 
There was a pause while they approached, then 
strong men left the circle to assist them; and 
others, whose wounds had utterly disabled 
them, were lifted up and carried with gentle 
care to the inner part of the circle. 

In the center stood the stranger—his tall fig- 
ure grandly erect; his face upturned, his arms 
spread, and his lips moving in silent prayer; 
around him the most adoring multitude ; the 
strong kneeling, lifting up their hands to hea- 
ven, or fiercely smiting their breasts; the 
wounded and bleeding supported by some 
thoughtful friends, or lying stretched within 
the cirele, and here and there a ghastly visage, 
from which life seemed in’ the act of parting, 
and on which a lurid light of fanaticism im- 
parted a more awful character to the shadows 
of approaching death. In the group the stran- 
ger stood for a moment, silent, with elevated 
looks, then bowing his head and _ turning his 
eyes all around, he.pronounced, in the Irish 
language, a blessing, and stretched his hands 
in.al] directions over the circle. This done, 
he moved forward to depart; an ample open- 
ing was made for him by the kneeling group ; 
he passed through it, and, without looking 
back, pursued his way by a path through the 
wood which led over the surrounding hills. 

Scarcely had he disappeared into the thicket 
when a loud cheer.reached him; he did not; 
however, pause_on his way, or seek an expla- 
nation of it. He understood his countrymen 
too well, and was not’ surprised at the revul- 
sions of :feeling by which jthey are affected. 
The religious access had had its moment. The 
blessing was jreceived, the troubled hearts at 
rest.jand rejoicing; and the same arms that 
were lately engaged in action of prayer, and 
the voices murmuring sounds of religious ecs- 
tacy, were now free for manifestations of more 
profane excitement. Shout upon shout of ex- 
ultation pierced the sky, and arms were thrown 
up brandishing weapons covered with blood, 
and ready for a bloody contest again. The 
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andl Béard Fiching'to his breast.’ "A loose gar- 
nent him, fastened.by a cord vat the 
Waist, and showing his.legs uncovered, and | 
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excitement did not continue long. \ The super- 

abundant vitality, if such an expression may 

be used, of the animated group exhausted it- | 
self, and in the course of a few minutes the in- 

junetions of the stranger were remembered 

and.executed. Dead and dying were remo- 

ved; the multitude dispersed, and the field of 
blood was left deserted, except by the terrible 

monuments of vengeance it exhibited in the 

mangled forms of the soldiers. 

Meanwhile the stranger had crested the hill, 
and was descending upon a region which, al- 
though little distant from a frequented road, 
was unknown to all but those acquainted with 
the secret paths which conducted safely 
through copses elsewhere impervious, and mo- 
rasses which afforded no other secure footing, 
After pursuing these paths for a short time, he 
emerged from them upon the strand of a lake 
Eee nature seemed to have concealed on all 
sides so effectually that it became visible only 
in the moment when one reached its margin. 

It was ascene of rare solemnity and beauty. 
The placid water was embosomed in a semi- 
circular amphitheatre, regular as if it had been 
scooped out of the mountain of rock which 
composed it, the crags, of a height which, from 
their perpendicular direction, seemed of stu- 
pendous altitude, were worthy to be the re- 
treat of the royal birds who made in them their 
eyrie, and to whose cry their echoes often re- 
sponded—and the lake they sheltered from 
storm and almost from sun, in its unruffled 
stillness, and the faint murmur upon its strand 
more like breathing than any ruder sound, had 
a character of patient and thoughtful tranquilli- 
ty, which the heart felt as a mystery. 

As soon as the stranger came in sight, a boat 
which appeared at a little distance, approached 
the strand to receive him; and then put out 
again to cross the Jake. To one who looked 
around from the point at which the boat had 
come to land, it would seem that a wall of 
rock, naked except where, here and there, a 
tree or hardy shrub showed itself as it were to 
proclaim the fecundity of life, so closed in the 
water as not to admit of any egress. The 
mountain inclosure was indeed such a wall, 
except at one little spot undistinguishable until 
it was actually reached, and at that spot the 
boat speedily arrived, and returned from it 
without delay, having disembarked its austere 
passenger. 

The opening at which the stranger landed, 
showed a narrow passage to the left hand be- 
tween the mountain and a natural rampart of 
rock sufficiently apart to allow the passage of a 
human body. Ata little distance, and under 
cover of this protection, a cave opened into the 
mountain. Here the stranger entered—none 
but himself dare enter into it unbidden. The 
lake had its legend of fear. The boatman who 
guided his little cot over its dark water, had a 
courageous heart—but even he would not ven- 
ture to approach the cave. It was a hermi- 
tage, which the solemn influences of the place 
itself, and the mental ascendancy of its awe- 
Inspiring occupant, invested with a guardian 
horror. | 

For him it had no horror—no sacredness—no 
mystery. Before him ashe entered, in a deep 
recess, stood an altar, with a crucifix of large 
dimensions in dark wood standing upon it, 
and no mark of homage was offered to either. 
For a moment the hermit paused at the en- 
trance, then closed the door of the cell, the 


only orifice through which light was admitted, 
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and stood in utter darkness. Providing him- 
self with a light, for which the materials were . 
at hand, he advanced into, the recess wit 
much irreverence, and stepping upon the altar, 
placed one hand on the crown of thorns on the 
crucifix, which he pressed strongly down, and 
with the point of his staff forced up an eye 
painted on the roof of rock above his head. 
Sorinee, it appeared, were concealed under 
these images, for, immediately, what seemed 
solid rock over his head rolled back, and an 
aperture became visible, large enough to admit 
of his pressing through, He had been hitherto 
in a stooping posture, but now stood erect, 
holding up the light within the aperture through 
which he had passed his head and arm. Sat- 
isfied in his researches, and still using the al- 
tar for a convenient resting place, he raised 
himself from it through the orifice overhead, 
and governing the machinery, of which it is 
seen he knew the secret, closed again the pas- 
sage, and restored all things in the cell to their 
previous appearance. 

His next cares were given to himself. He 
laid down his gray hairs and flowing beard, 
and the large dark eyebrows of which the com- 
manding arches met together, removed some 
little touches of the pencil, which gave the ef- 
fect of an ascetic pallor to his countenance, 
adding considerably to the amount of years 
which would otherwise have been assigned 
him. He divested himself also of his robe, 
which, with the staff, and beads, and other 
properties of his part, he laid up in a chest pre- 
pared for them; and covering himself with a 
thick cloak, entered, with alight in his hand, 
into a narrow passage, cut principally by na- 
ture, but a little with the assistance of art, 
through the heart of the mountain. After con- 
tinuing his way for perhaps a quarter ef an 
hour, sometimes walking erect, sometimes 
stooping low, where there was little more than 
room for drawing his body along with a crayl- 
ing motion, the passage and his toilsome pro- 
gress terminated. He paused for a few sec: 
onds, listening attentively, then touching a 
spring, obtained entrance into a darkened 
dressing-room, by a door which closed assoon 
as he had passed through, and bore the appear- 
ance of a large looking-glass. 

Here the stranger speedily attired himself, 
and passiog through the bed-chamber to which 
this dressing apartment was attached, entered 
from it into a library of well-furnished shelves 
and somewhat spacious dimensions. If he 
visited this chamber for purposes of study, his 
intentions were frustrated. In the moment of 
his entrance a thundering summons was ring- 
ing out at his door, and in the next moment 
he heard himself inquired for with an earnest- 
ness and importunity which, engaged as he had 
lately been, would have disturbed men of less 
steady nerve. It merely interrupted him, and 
awakened his attention. The occasion of the 
interruption was of so much importance, that 
it demands explanation. 

_The soldiers who escaped from the day’s 
disorder, made their way, with the speed of 
fear, to the encampment, and, at their report 
a party was ordered out, with which, mounte 
on fresh horses, the bearers of evil tidings 
rode as guides. 

_Neville’s bearers had not reached half the 
distance at which their journey was to termi-— 
nate, when, from the summit of a command- 
ing hill, they saw this party ona road beneath 
riding rapidly toward them. Without a mo- 
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‘men’s thought or delay, they tock to the hill-, 


side and the wood, leaving their burden on the 


road, where, shortly after, his enraged and dis- 


_ tressed soldiers found him. 


~ By this time Neville kad recovered con- 
sciousness, although he was unable to speak, 
and was evidently suffering much. Short time 
poe be, in the emergency, bestowed upon 

im. 

** Sergeant,” said the officer in command, 
‘*T leave four men with you until our return.” 
The party rode forward. 

SS What are we to do, sir, for Captain Ne- 
ville? There’s a good-looking house on the 
hill, we have just passed it.” 

‘“ Ay, that may do. Probably the fellows 
we saw were bearing him there, and fled at 
the sight of us. A bad character,” continued 
he musingly, “‘we must have, when men are 
afraid to be caught by ourselves in the act of 
doing us a service. Yes, sergeant, go with my 
compliments, say that an officer of the Light 
Horse has been badly wounded, and we beg 
the hospitalities of the house for him. For- 
ward.” 

The sergeant, directing the men to leave 
their horses in charge of a porter at the gate, 
and then return to take up the litter, rode on, 
and delivered his message. [twas of a nature 
which could not be refused, and accordingly, 
in less than half-an-hour the wounded soldier 
was reclining in the best bed-room of the 
house, and soothed with such appliances as the 
house-keeper, a skilful nurse, could administer. 

The stranger who had performed so singular 
a part, and appeared in so opposite characters 
during the! day, was seated in the library, after 
having paid due attention to his involuntary 
and unlooked for guest. His daughter, just re- 
turned from a ramble through the woods, was 
hearing from him an explanation of the dis- 
order in which she had found his quiet man- 
sion, and inquiring with the interest of a 
benevolent nature into the condition of the 
wounded man, when her maid entered to say 
that the housekeeper begged to speak. with 
her. The agitation and distress of the giri, in 
delivering the message, was such, ihat it 
seemed to admit of but one interpretation. 

“Ts he dead ”’ said the master of the house, 
as-his daughter arose to obey the summons. 

A faint negative was the reply, and the door 
of the library closed. 

<* What is the matter?’ said the young lady, 
“JT never saw you so troubled before.” 

* Oh miladi, if you know who was here. 
You do not know.” 

“No Annette, how should] know?” © . 

“Venez, mademoiselle, come with me into 


‘ your chambre a coucher.”’ i 
There, Annette disclosed to Madeleine, that | 


the wounded, and perhaps dying soldier under 
her father’s roof, was the object of her first 
and only love.: And thus, for the first time 
since he had been taken from it an infant, Ne- 
ville entered the house of his fathers. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
THE SECLUSION. 
« With Nature's self she speaks or thinks, alone— 
And no intruding visitation fears 
To shame the unconscious laugh, or check her sweet- 
est tears.” : CamPBELL. 
‘Tuere was a seclusion inthe extensive gar- 
dens of Garretstown which Madeleine for some 
time had made her own. It was a region 
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which seemed feel: the. presiding influence 
of her genius and taste, and flourished as in 
grateful ackno lgment.. Rich flowers and 
shapely shrubs were happily disposed where 
no harsh winds could reach them; and a 
mountain torrent, not scanty even in the sum- 
mer heats, fell over a precipitous ledge of rock, 
and hurried on for some short distance, vxtu it 
entered>a uatural basin, whose placid water, 
contrasted pleasingly with the rush, of the tor- 
rent. At the opposite extremity of this fairy 
region, and inwview of the still and the falling 
water, Madeleine had arranged for herselt a 
hermitage, where she passed many a thought- 
ful hour in-schooling her troubled heart to bear 
its sorrows, and in reveries, it’must be ac- 
knowledged, which she dared not indulge else- 
where. 5 

This little rustic chamber was occupied, in 
the afternoon, a few days after the defeat of 
Neville’s party, but not by Madeleine. Two 
persons were there: in one of them her unus- 
tual paleness could not disguise the: fine fea- 
tures of Mrs. Barnewell; the other was one 
whom no expression of countenance, no hue 
of color could disguise—the Right Rev. Dr. 
Manning. We introduced the reader to him 
at an-early part of our story, and have not un- 
til now had oceasion to return to him again. 

There was something of alarm in the ex- 
citement of the lady’s looks; and the right 
reverend divine wore an air more than ordi- 
narily serious and resolved. They had walked 
a distance of notlessithan two miles from Mr. 
Barnewell’s residence ; and having seen a party 
of light horse drawn up at the entrance to Gar- 
retstown House, had turned aside from. the 
usual approach, and waited, in Madeleine’s lit- 
tle retreat, a quieter time to make their visit. 
The bishop was very desirous to have a con- 
ference with Dillon O’Moore; the lady was 
eager to converse with her young friend ; but 
both deemed it. advisable to govern their im- 
patience, and hoped to find, in the security and 
freedom of the conference for which they 
were solicitous, a recompense for the pain of 
waiting for it. 

The furniture of the little apartment they sat 
in was simple. There was a shelf, on which 
a few books, among them Spencer, Shaks- 
peare, and Berkeley’s Minute Philosopher, 
were arranged; a table, on which a laree 
Bible rested on a reading-desk ; and a rustic 
bench, on which the two visitants were seated. 
A few landscape sketches, in Indian ink, on 
the walls, imparted an air of intellectual ele- 
gance to the chamber. Other wealth there 
was none. Madeleine had neither the desire 
nor the opportunity to store up in her favored 
haunt these works of curiosity, rather than of 
taste, with which other hermitages of the time _ 
were adorned or cumbered. By: 

The bishop was scanning, with practiced 
eye, the pages of the Bible, while he, never- 
theless, continued the conversation in which 
he was engaged with his fair companion. At 


eine 





‘times, however, he seemed to wince; and a 


shade passed over his brow, as he discerned 
here and'there faint pencil marks, delicately 
traced, at passages which he would have been 
better pleased to think the members of his con- 
gregation had left unmarked and unremem- 
bered. { ! t 

“© Poor child,” said he, speaking to himself, 
“ it is an evil thing to drift thus early over this 
perilous ocean, Gods word although if be. 
Poor child, much will be pardoned her,’ ads - 


- 
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dressing himself to Mrs. Barnewell, ‘if she 
wander from the way. Her father, T fear, was 
a scoffer, and the aunt to whom her 1 fancy 
wus given in charge-——” neoree.. 

“Do not speak of that tissue of craft, silli- 
ness and caprice. How Madeleine came out 
of her hands, even as she has come, is a mir- 
acleto me. The vain old woman had set her 
heart on building up a royal house. Made- 
leine was to be a queen. ould you believe 
it, that she persuaded the girl’s director, as 
soon as she went to confession, to leave her 
natural indifference about religious doctrine as 
little disturbed as possible. 

“© One does not know,’ said she, ‘ how in- 
convenient it might yet prove to have the 
young lady’s opinions very fixed.’ 

© She thou tif her own wild dreams were 
realized, the less religion poor Madeleine had, 
the less objection could be made to her. But, 
thank God! her sweet disposition has not 
been spoiled, nor her kind concern for all she 
can serve. It has gone to my heart to see her, 
as I have seen her in the smoky cabins of our 
most wretched poor, like a ministering angel 
—only that angels have no sorrows of their 
own; and Madeleine’s sweet face tells, 1am 
afraid, too truly of other griefs than that of 
mere compassion.” 

There was silence for a few minutes; the 
ecclesiastic absorbed in thought, and the lady 
jn turning over the leaves of a manuscript 
book which lay open on the table. 

‘* Madeleine,”’ said she, ‘‘ appears to con- 
fide, if not her secrets, at least her feelings, 
to this mute companion ;” and she read: 

*¢ Beautifal spring, thy dewy eyes 

Are wet with many a tear; 
And faintly as thy smiles arise, 
Tis but to disappear : 
¥et, dearer are thy tears to me 
Than summer’s brightest smiles could be 


sé Though many a melancholy thought, 
Which fain I’d bid depart, 
And many a recollection, fraught 
With heaviness of heart, 
Return with thee—oh! still most dear 
Thy fickle smile, thy trembling tear. 


#6 For with them fondest visions rise, 
This heart can ne’er forget; 
And, beaming from thy dewy skies, 
Are dreams to bless me yet; 
And, pictured in my smiles and tears, 
The hope, the love of happier years. 


+ And now thy-soft and soothing voice 
Seems whisperingly to say— 
£Poor, trembling mourner, yet rejoice, 
Thou shalt not Jong delay ; 
And my returning step shall tread 
Lightly above the unheeding dead.” 


*S¢ Alas! it is my weary discontent: and pet- 
tishness that speaks here. Why should | en- 
tertain such a desire? No, Madeleine; thou 
art not free todie. The selfishness of thy sor- 
row cannot release thee ; thou canst do good. 
Wrecked as thy hopes have been, thou canst 
Minister comfort; and if—and if—Madeleine 
thou hast a father-——’ ” 4 
‘ ave we aright, Mrs. Barnewell,”’ said the 
bishop, ‘‘to surprise our young friend’ssecrets?” 
Not her real secrets,”-replied the lady ; 
‘but for these litfle poetical mysteries there 
are no laws ofhonor. If they turn up anything 
to show you a hidden bias of Madeleine's 
mind, it may help to direct you in advising 

er, But to say the truth, I am deceiving or 
trying to beguile myself, and turn to this dear 
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} girl’s book to distract, if it be possible, the 
thoughts and fears that pursue me. How 

weak and inconsistent are we—how our de- 

“sires and purposes alter! I thought myself loy- 


al and true-hearted, and now—can you believe ~ 


while I confess—that the messenger who 
brought the tiding of Barnewell’s sate arrival 


on the coast of France should receive from me 


a more grateful welcome than one I would 


| have given him that told me that the king was 








proclaimed with acclamations of a loyal an 
converted people in his good city of London.” 

‘© You must not be severe on yourself, m 
daughter; grief and fear have often the ef- 
fect of narrowing the heart.’ You will feel 
more like your former self when this trial is 
over past.” 3 

“* No, my lord; it is not grief or fear, it is 
conscience that oppresses me. I cannot but 
remember that it was I who urged Barnewell 
on the schemes which have brought all we 
love into this straight—schemes to which his 
raind was ill adapted, and, I must say, ill in- 
clined. But,” said she, frowning, as a tear 
broke away from her eyelid, ‘* we will dismiss 
such thoughts—hence away your evil spirits. 
Let us hear Madeleine again.” : 

“And here we have prose. What does she 
say ?”” 

| #&e And that was John Wesley. They who 
reproach him know not what spirit he is of— 
‘“« «How charming is divine philosophy,’ 

“** For the first time I have listened to holy 
eloquence—listened with heart and mind, and 
spirit. Shall the impression it left upon my 
awakened soul ever pass away from it ? Never 
till now had the great realities that make this 
world’s sorrow feel light, so fully possessed my 
whole being. And that wretched maniac— 
how he yielded to the heavenly influence— 
whata picture, as he knelt for the saint’s bless- 
ing. It was as if a lost soul had been recov- 
ered, and tne minister of heaven gave glory to 
God forthe redemption Bless God, oh my 
soul, for this good day—be it ever honored in 
my calendar.” 

** | was unprepared for this,” said the bishop, 
meditatingly. 

** But, alas, not I,” said the lady. ‘*Made- 
leine was with me in Clonmel on a day when 
seme wild preachers came to harangue in the 
street. It would seem there had been inter- 
ruption, and I believe blows and wounds, with 
no good result, and the day we ‘were auditor: 
another scheme of disturbance was contrived ; 
so when the preacher stood on a plattorm on 
the one side, the wild, unearthly face and fig- 
ure of that poor fool of your town, was seen 
on the other. Above the crowd, raised to a 
level with the preacher, there commenced a 
rivalry between Methodist and maniac—the 
one repeating the words of the other, with a 
vehemence of intonation and gesture that ex- 
cited the preacher to fury and called out shouts 
of laughter from the people. As the preacher 
warmed into a more furious vehemence, the 
crowd laughed louder, and all seemed to pro- 
mise a speedy defeat to the invaders, when, on 
a sudden, the preacher ceased to speak and re- 
tired, and this Mr. Wesley, who had just ar- 
rived, stood in his place-at the front of: the 
platform. His first act was to call on the peo- 
ple around him to join ina psalm or hymn, and 
when it was ended, he commenced his har- 
angue. Alli can say is, I do not wonder at 
Madeleine’s enthusiasm. Youmust have heard, 


y 


‘idly “forward, and on his knees asked the 


the conversation w 


Tshould think, how the multitde wos over 
mastered. Butthe great miracle was the effeet 
produced on i : 
time, descen 





‘the poor idiat, who, after some | 


ided from his elevation, came tim- | 





preacher to bless him. But here comes the | 
dear girl—the lady of the mansion. I bid you. 

slcome, fair maiden, to your own fairy home. 
I have endéavored to do its honors to my lord 
bishop, and now offer its hospitalities to your | 


own fair self.” 

The lady ceased, for she saw that Madeleine 
was thoughtful, even to more than pensive- 
ness, and the bishop spoke of his desire to have 
an interview with the young lady’s father. At 
a time of less pressing emergency, he would 
solicit her own attention to matters of no or- 
dinary moment. Mrs. Barnewell interrupted, 
or rather followed him, for he had ceased be- 
fore she spoke. 

** Madeleine,” said she, “I trust yeu will 
hear his lordship with the deference to be ex- 
pected from a person of your spirit and princi- 
ples. Whatever you may think or do, or 
Whatever meaning you may give to the words 
of this book, far be it from me to undervalue 
it. You will never be the person to disgrace 
your family, or to desert your cause. These 
are not times when loyal gentlemen or gentle- 
women can think of changing their religion— 
when the true-hearted are outcast or oppressed, 
and the false and the low have dominion over 
them—when Catholic churches lie in ruin and 
Gatholic priests are proscribed—when it 1s pro- 
nounced acrime worthy of death to holda 
commission in God’s church or a commission 
for the king—that is no time for a Catholic 
maiden to turn traitor to her cause ; no, though 
conscience itself were to seduce her, my sweet 
Madeleine, you will not listen to any counsels 
that would draw you away from us.” _ 

Madeleine listened with asurprised interest 
while the lady spoke, and paused in thought 
for some minutes after she had ceased speak- 
ing. Fora moment it seemed as if she were 
about to reply, but gave up the idea, as though 
unsuited to the occasion. The only observa- 
tion she made in answer to the impetuous 
commonplace of her friend, was: 

“7 dare not be angry against God.” 

“No, daughter,” observed the bishop, ‘‘ you 
dare not, you ought not to repine at God’s 








‘high decrees. What he wills is right, and he 
demands your faith, not because his Church is 
ersecuted, but because it is apostolic and true. 
tf you have any doubt that it is so, you owe it 
to your Church, even by your baptismal vows, 
to give your spiritual director Cf you will con- 
de in me, I will assume the office) an oppor- 
tunity to convince you; but at this moment 
uties of a more temporal character must be 
discharged. It is of deep moment that we see 
your nye He must learn that we are here, 
and he must learn this secretly.” ; 
Duly instrueted and accredited, Madeleine 
reneged on her embassy, and found her fa- 
ther in his study, but he was not alone. The 
regimental surgeon, who had been placed in 
charge of ne Module officer, hee his eae 
ion; and Madeleine was condemned to 
ute 4 iemivaton of his visit to her father, 
before she could open her commission. 
When the ordinary compliments were paid, 
onversati Aah ler entrance hed Ane 
terrupted, soon resumed its course, and, after 
Lie eae and explanation to the fair vis- 
itor, the surgeon said: 
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~ T.do not well know, ‘whether poor Ne- 
ville’s report is’ delusion, but if it e, of all 
possible delusions, it is the soberest. His man- 
ner is perfectly sane, So meh so, indeed, that, 
but for the incident he rélates, I would receive 
it a8 serious. You look, ma’am, as if you 
commanded me to relate this strange tale. 
The fact is, that Captain Neville speaks of his 
having been saved by an apparition, such as 
would be very natural among the realities of a 
pantomime, but would hardly be admissible 
enone the beings of life, or even of the legiti- 
mate drama.” | _ PSNR, epee 

_‘*T searcely think, doctor, that this is suffi- 
ecient for my daughter’s curiosity? 

* Sufficient to excite it very much, but not 
to satisfy it,”? said the young lady. eee 

“*My patient’s report is, that when his-horse 
had fallen under him, dead, and when ‘he, se- 
verely wounded, stood at bay, ‘having no 
thought but of dying as a soldier, there ap- 
aie suddenly, on a rocky eminence near 

im, a being, whether man or spectre he does 
not say, but whose aspect and bearing seemed 
to belong more to another world than this, and 
whose authority over the multitude was not 
less than supernatural—of which, or of some- 
thing like it, his life 1s a species of wimess.” 

** Was he able to give you,” said O’Moere, 
‘‘any deseription of this extraordinary and 
seasonable apparition ?”” bi 

‘* Yes, but not more precise than any serious 
pantomime or mystery would supply—a man 
of tall stature, white hair, flowing beard, and 
‘sandalled shoon,’ head bare, ditto legs, with 
loose dark drapery girded up at the middle by 
a cord—nothing in this that dramatic recol- 
lections might not supply.” > 

“Is not this,” said Madeleine to her father, 
*¢a description ef the hermit % It is so I heard 
him represented.” 

** Yes, I believe it is. Our neighborhooa, 
Mr. Phillips, is occasionally visited by seme- 
thing which answers very well to your descrip- 
tion. Aspecies of male sybilit would seem— 
a composite of the two-fold theology of Rome, 
the pagan, and what you would cau perhaps, 
the popish. His ascendancy over the minds of 
our peasantry is great, perhaps powerful enough 
to produce an effect such as you describe.” 

** You said an occasional visitant. Is he 
not usually residing here ?”’ 

“No; from time to time, perhaps not more 
than once in the year—he appears, remains 
some few days, wandering about the country, 
deliberately declining all the hospitalities by 
which the people can tempt him, and then 
ceages to be seen. While here, he is occasion- 
ally accessible to the poor—gives advice, spir- 
itual I mean, not medical, although some say 
his gifts extend even to the art, which can be 
tested in this visible world; but one thing is 
certain—the people look upon him as a man of 
supernatural endowments. It seems that we 
owe him much for the service he rendered our 
poor guest.” y 

“Tam not a little disposed to think that we 
may owe to him, or something like him, all 
the events of the day, its disasters not less than 
jts deliverance.” 5 

“* Is not this hard, Mr. Phillips, to aceuse a 
man, because he has been the author of good, 
of all the evil which he has not prevented ?”” 

‘*It is hard and haysh, but we live in a hard 
world, where suspicion grows with experience. 
Ishould like much to see this.cockle-hatted— 
although it seems to discard the hat—this staff- 
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ed and sandalled hermit. ‘The warden of the 
lists who caused the combat to cease, by 


throwing down his staff, was not, altogether). 


unconcerned in the contest he interrupted. 
Would you not think it a good plan, at all 
events, to have the man arrested ? e was a 
witness of the murderous attack, why should 
he not be questioned relatively to it ?”’ # 

“Tecan see no reason why you should not 
endeavor to make use of him; but I doubt 
much your chances of success. Rely upon 
it—one who has such power as his over the 

eople, will not hazard the loss-of it. He 

nows that were he, in a single instance, to 
become aiding and assisting in carrying out 
your laws, he would re-appear among his for- 
mer votaries like a caged bird among the tribes 
of air. Ifthey didnot destroy him, they would 
shun him.” 

‘What a singular estrangement from law, 
the people of this country exhibit.” : 

‘Why call it singular? Can anything be 
more natural? Your Englishmen love the 
laws, because you love your possessions. For 
the same reason Irishmen hate them. What 
they secure to you, they hold from the Irish. 
Men are not wise and spiritual enough in gen- 
eral, to love the laws that make them paupers. 
But it may also be said, that your laws are 
looked upon here as merely provisional. The 
rightful monarch holds in the judgment of the 

eople, the same ascendancy that the de facto 
fie exercises over the military and the con- 
stables. They are only, at most, awakening 
to stern realities, and the voices of their dreams 
have influence over them still.” 

‘Tt is a painful and perplexing state of 
things,” said the regimental surgeon, ‘‘ unwil- 
ling to prolong a conversation in which more 
might be said than he was willing to hear. 
**My patient’s dreams and sleeps must be, how- 
ever, my anxious care for the present, and with 
your permission I shall resume my station be- 
side him.” 

** Madeleine,” said Mr. O’Moore, after the 
departure of his guest, ‘‘ what think you of the 
specimen you have now seen of English grati- 
tude? The life of an officer in the army is 
protected and saved by the courageous exer- 
tions of a man, who, I suppose owed him no 
such service, and what is his recompense 2 
Perhaps to-morrow we shall hear that he is 
seized upon by some brutal soldiers, and 
plagued, as if the good deed he did was evi- 

ence to accuse him of an evil in which he 
had no part—generous, grateful—Hanoverian 
England !”—— 

“How mueh I do wish,” said the young la- 
dy, musingly, ‘‘to see this strange being, I 
have heard so much of him.” 

““T can tell vou, if you have such a passion 
or folly, you should indulge it without loss of 
time. if he deserve the praise of wisdom, 

“which you are disposed to give him, he will 
soon find out that he must take his departure 
Without beat of drum. Otherwise he will in 
all probability change his solemn cell for a cell 
in some gloomy prison.” 

“* How could I see him? Would you send 
for him here ?”? 

“Send for him? I might as well send a 
message to a thunder-cloud, or to the wildest 
of our mountain eagles. Like John the Bap- 
tist of your Gospel, the hermit, to produce the 
ad effect, must keep to his wildevness. 

eople must go out there tosee him, No, no, 
Mademoiselle, if you are intent on seeing the 
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and visit him.” : Eee 

“© Wiil yoube my protector 7? 

‘You do not need a protector, and must not 
depend on me for your escort. If you are re- 
ally desirous of seeing this man, avail yourself 
of the first opportunity to indulge your incli- 
nation—perhaps it may not be repeated. Give 
orders that you may have notice of him when 
he appears. Let the servants make the inqui- 
ry; but, if you manage well, just dream of 
him to-night—indeed you can hardly fail to do 
so; depend upon it you’ll make a good enough 
hermit for yourself, and avoid the trouble of 
going to seek him.” i : 

“ Thanks, dear father,?? said Madeleine, 
courtesying with a low reverence. 

“For what, my child ?”” 

“For your liberal indulgence to dream what 
{ please, and your recipe fora hermit. If the 
dreams will only follow your example—but 
alas! they are too original and uncomplying— 
they seem to haye no correspondence with us, 
except what they show by being always ab- 
sent, when we call forthem. If they do come 
they have generally a will of their own, an 
sport themselves to spite us.” J 

“‘They are not like you, Madeleine. At 
least { have never known you absent in mind 
or heart when your father wanted both. Keep 
a good heart now, my child, and if it be ne- 
cessary, be ready to leave this at a short no- 
tice.’ 

Madeleine started. A sudden paleness spread 
over her face. 

** Why, oh, why, dear father, must we go ?” 
said she in a beseeching tone. 

‘* Nay, child,” he replied, ‘it possibly may 
not be. .We may pass many tranquil days in 
this abode, but the wise should be prepared. I 
must leave you, my child. The bishop’s com- 
munication I apprehend could prove of little 
interest to you. But perhaps it will be as well 
that you offer the hospitalities of the mansion 
to Mrs. Barnewell, and then leave the bishop 
and me to our graver deliberation.’ 
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A LAST REQUEST. 
serves anime dimidium mee.” 
Horacz. 


Ditton O’Moore and the bishop were left 
alone; and a story of disaster and peril occu- 
pied their thoughts and conversations. ‘Re- 
bellion had ill luck.” The secret of the con- 
spiracy had been reached; Neville was in pris- 
on; James Ryan, Buck Farrell, and many 
others, had been arrested. Mr. Barnewell had 
thought it prudent to fly; and the bishop now 
counselled O’Moore to follow his example. 
The informer was said to be Miles, who, in 
concert with Pearson, the servant of Garret 
Neville, had taken measures for profiting by 
the information he had been able to acquire, 
and had saved his own worthless life, at the 
— of those who were so rash as to trust 
in him. 

In these depressing circumstances, two coun- 
sels had been proposed in the secret consistory 
which still directed the proceedings of the Ja- 
cobite party. One was to dissolve the confed- 
eracy, tnake a disclosure of all that would not . 
place individuals within the power of the law, 
and implore what was sure to be obtained—a 

royal pardon, or rather an amnesty of all past 


hermit, you must find when he holds his court, 
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Hae ho iy a Lilet ; Ye. 
offences. This course was recommended by 
the hopelessness of any further struggle on be- 





~ half of the exiled family. The success of the 


British power at sea, the discountenance given 
to the Stuart cause in France, and the increas- 
ing popularity of the house of Hanover, which 
~had now an heir native born in England; the 
calamitous results sure to follow from any at- 
tempt at war in Ireland, where the adherents 
ofthe Stuarts were feeble and ill-orgnized, and 
where there could now be no rational hope of 
having fospiga troops brought into the field to 
aid them—all these, and many similar consid- 
erations, influenced those who recommended 
a dissolution of the confederacy. Obstinacy, 
rather than a rational anticipation of good, kept 
up the spirits of their opponents. 

The counsel of these dissentient parties was, 
that there should be no yielding, no_confes- 
sion, no supplication. The state of affairs, 
they knew, was evil; art must amend them. 
The first object was, to divert attention from 
the fact that the disturbances in Ireland had a 
political object, or were fomented by leaders 
of high station. A less alarming character 
should be given to the movement, and the sa- 
gacity of statesmen baffled by skilful misdi- 
rection. ‘Thus time would be gained, and the 
day of adopting the suggestion to give up all 
hope of success would be postponed. Come 
when it would, that dark day would come soon 
enough ; nor would it ever be too late to give 
ear to so dispiriting a counsel. The party who 
held this tone prevailed: those of more mod- 
erate views, among them the bishop, were out- 
voted. : 

Beside these matters of public import, the 
bishop had a secret of more domestic nature 
to disclose. From him O’Moore learned that 
the wounded offier, who had obtained shelter 
in Garretstown House, was the declared and 
almost undisputed master of the mansion. 

How Garret Neville would act was still 
uncertain; but the effect produced upon him 
by the revelation of -his brother, and the cir- 
cumstances under which it was made, was 
proof decisive that the disclosures had been 
true. When his brother was taken to prison, 
he fell in a state of insensibility to the floor; 
and it could not be said that reason had yet 
returned tohim. The strongest proof he gave 
of noticing external objects was when Pearson 
or Miles came into his presence, when he 
closed his eyes, and tried to avert hishead. It 
was not considered prudent to expel these ob- 

noxious persons from the house ; but Mr. De- 
rinzy took good care to place in attendance on 
the invalid adherents so trustworthy and reso- 
lute, that no danger was to be apprehended 
from the effects of fraud or malice. eas 
Such was, in substance, the communication 
made by Dr. —— to O’Moore. He concluded 
by handing him a letter from John Marmaduke 
Neville, which, ’spite of a well-sustained stoi- 
cism, was impatiently opened, and read with 
marks of deepand lively interest Jt ran thus: 
“‘Orp AssocIATE and FrieND,—From soli- 
tude and a prison, in the repose that follows 
when hope in this world of death has been ex- 
tinguished, and hope in the world of lifeflames 
brighter, 1 write to you on the one subject 
which yet retains interest for me. The cause 
to which we give ourselves has fallen; its 
ruins are around us; and they extend faras 
our prospects on this earth can reach. No 
light from above is upon themm—no voice above, 
around, within, tells that they shall arise. In 
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this silence and dimness of the spiritual world, 
it is not forbidden to listen, lowly as they are, 
torthe natural affections ; and they speak to me 
persuasively. There are two beings for whose 
future Tam solicitous. One is the daughter of 
my brother, Unhappy man! An.evil spirit 
was upon him from his youth; and he walked 
with it, as with a guardian angel. Love was 
given him from heaven; but he betrayed it. 
There was one to whom he was bound by the 
solemnity of marriage vows; but the vows 
were pledged in secret; and she to whem they 
were given, bore not her husband’s_ name. 
Then came ambition, the sordid ambition that 
sought only personal advantages—the wicked 
ambition that would avail itself of dishonest 
means—the ambition that an evil spirit awakes 
and fosters, and that soon brings all faculties 
of the yielded spirit into its own dread like- 
ness. I pass by the iniquities into which its 
thrall and victim was hurried. I recal not to 
your memory the alliance it urged him to seek. 
I tell you only of the faithful wife he forsook. 
Faithful and brave, she endured his desertion : 
his proved unworthiness it was that, by: pro- 
cesses lingering and hard to bear, exausted the 
issues of life within her. When, with a trou- 
bled, if not a penitent heart, he sought her 
once again, the hour of reconciliation had 
gone by. She would not accept his name, nor 
link her fading life with his. She would not 
confide her babe to his guardianship. By 
means which seem marvellous ‘to those in 
whom only the earthly being is developed, af- 
ter its mother’s death, this babe became. con- 
fided to my care; and I am desirous that, even 
here on earth, she shall have human protectors 
when lam taken from her. 

“ Another craves my care and affection, a 
son—son c* my true Constance—a son worthy 
of the race he is to represent. I commend 
him to your love and care. My friend, be to 
him asa father. He is worthy of the best gift 
that this fugitive existence can bestow ; and I 
seek for him the best, when, in his name, I 
ask of you, for Edward Marmaduke Neville, 
the hand of your daughter Madeleine. Be- 
cause I knew how dear she was to the son of 
my love, Ihave made her spirit known to me ; 
Bigs intelligences love the maid ; give her 
to my virtuous son. 

rayer. 

“Let the daughter of my unhappy brother 
dwell in the home of your child and mine. 
She will win their love, and will amply repay 
their care of her to the father who has lost 
himself and her, if it be tne purpose of a mer- 
ciful God that her gentle offices should have 
the power to withdraw his soul.from ruin. I 
would not dare to deny what forgiving heaven 
extends tohim. Let it be known, that if he 
desires to converse with his child, he may 
visit her in the home where henceforth she will 
be cherished; but it is my earnest: will, that, 
beyond the protection of that sacred inclosure 
he do not meet her. The duties of a father 
have become mine, and I bequeath them to 
my son. 

** Receive this as the last expression of your 
old associate’s will and desire. Henceforth 
this world and he are separate. Could! en- 
gage again in the activities of what you call 
life, 1 would refuse to take a part in them. It 
would be a dreadful lesson to learn, as I have 
learned, that almost all I have done, however 
good my purpose, was evil—evil in itself, and 
uncompensated by aught of good in its con- 


You cannot refuse my 
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sequences; if I had not learned at the same 
time, that everything here in earth is ep 8 
irregular, and contradictory, and that we a é 
led through the troubled scenes of mortal life, 
only to prepare us, by the disappointments, 
and rebukes, and afflictions, we meet among 
them, for that enduring life to which we are 
hastening. ais SOE LEN 
“All my doings here, however, have not 
been evil. I have done well toward the child 
of my brother. I am doing well toward my 
-own child and toward yours, in commending 


2 


them both to your love and favor. Accept, I 
beseech you, the trust I offer, as if it were con- 
yeyed to you by my dying words. It will be, 


you may rest assured, my fact earthly wish 
that you should accept it. At least I charge 
you solemnly, oppose no obstacles in the way | 
of what I know to be for the happiness of both | 
our offspring, and what J believe firmly to be 

the will of heaven. , Farewell.” 

: —__—=g—_- 

CHAPTER) XXXVIL. ! 
JAMES RYAN IN'GAOD. 


| 


Francis Frrst. 


Tr was not the first time that James Ryan 
found himself the inmate of a prison; but 
now, for the first time, prison walls had it in | 
their power to testify that James Ryan looked | 
upon them with a dejected countenance. | He 
was heavily ironed, and ashe paced within | 
the narrow preeinets of his cell, the clawk of 
fetters disquieted him. 

«© One would think,”’ said he, ** that whea a 
matris discoursing himself, there’s no kind of 
noise can come between them ; still these bolts 
disturb me, and J can’t listen to my own 
thoughts for the sounds they make ; Pll sit and 
yest them. And so, Mr. Ryan,” continued he, 
addressing himself, after he had taken a seat | 
on the bed, **’tis very nice youhave grownall 
of a sudden. I thought you had enough of | 
noise in your time, and knew enough what 
belongs to gaols and dungeons, not to feel del- 
jeate ornaments like these a trouble to you. | 
Yes,” replied the prisoner to the imaginary re- 
proof, “ but you did not know, nor you could 
never guess the honor that I was raised to. 
What do you think of the post that was offer- 
ed me—a nice, gentecl, responsible post ? 
What do you think it was? Do you think I 
otight not to be prouder than ever? What do 
you think I was offered? The post of infor- 
mer !’—and he uttered a groan of indiscriba- 
ble loathing and disgust—‘‘ An informer—no 
less—here in my Own country, before the face 
of my own people—an informer. And who do 
you think offered this promotion to James Ry- | 
an? Maybe, you'll say, it was the gaoler or 
mayor? No. The magistrates or the officers ? 
the lord lieutenant or the king? You're out— 
yowre out. Icould laugh and joke, if it came 
from cattle like them; but it was not from 
them, or theirlike. Tt was’—anda long moan 
of agony seemed to issue from the depths of 
his bemg—‘“ it was my own that made me the 
offer. Poor Ryan! you did not deserve this 
stab—to have your own disgracing you; and 
to think ——” ’ 7 

But here his soliloquy oyg-biloquy was sud; 
deniy brought toa close. ‘lhe door of the cell | 
jarred rudely as it opened, and the inmkey, 
showing his sullen face. introduced a new cap- 
tive, and, intimating that the stranger was to 
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remain in Ryan’s cell, until another place was 
iene — him, drew bolt an | bar again, 
arid departed, Mya, i's SIR TPN ST 
If Ryan was disturbed by the unexpected 
invasion of his’ soli v 
in no ordinary degree, heightened, when he 
looked upon the face of the intruder, or of the 








intraded, rather. His coutenance, slightly | 


disturbed from its equanimity of expression, 
as if to match the somewhat unusual disorder 
of his torn and dust-covered dress; a black 
pateh extending down one side of his face, 
from the forehead almost to his chin; but with 
his wonted lordliness of air, which manacles 
and imprisonment could not bow, and with a 
spirit of hardihood approaching to desperation, 
in his flashing eye and frowning brow—there 
stood the Vicomte de Mortegne. An appari- 
tion from the dead could searcely have more 
astonished his co-mate, Ryan. 

* Yes, old friend,” said the vicomte, ‘*T 
understand all you would put into words, had 
you power to speak them. You did not ex- 
pect to be my host in’ this earavanserai of the 
discomfitted ; but the Elector provides no bet- 


J ; | ter lodgings.” 
“ Madame, tout est perdu hormis l’honneur.” \t Sere) 


**T did not think,” replied Ryan, “that I 
could have felt increase of wretchedness, and 
yet I do. To see your lordship here, adds to 
my misery. I was satisfied that you had es- 
eaped with Mr. Barnewell.” 

“You were not much astray. Both Barne- 
well and I did escape; but mark—only till we 
were botk overtaken. We had some running, 
and some fighting. I fear poor Barnewell’s 


| case is not the better for our exertions. The 


lives of one ortwo of the elector’s subjects will 
be valued higher by an Irish jury than they 
would be at St. Germain’s. It would have 
been happier for Barnewell had we surrendered 
withoutresistance. But wishing cannot amend 
the past, so we must take care to think no more 
than is profitable about it.” 

‘* Mr. Barnewell! arrested !? muttered Ryan, 
speaking his thought aloud, in the tone one 
pronounces a question, 

“ Ay, arrested—Mr. Barnewell, Mr. Farrell 
—you call him Buck—Mr. Everard, Mr. Keat- 
ing,” and the Vicomte proceeded to enumerate 
several other names of Roman Catholic gentle- 
men well known to his host in the cell. 

© All,” he murmured. 

“ Yes—more warrants are out for more still. 
The country is undergoing an incessant and 
most vexatious search for others. Before the 
end of a week or so they must think of provid- 
ing new prisons, unless, indeed, they provide 
room for our successors, by making the places 
We occupy vacant for them.” 

*Vicomte, my mind is forsaking me ; Iam 
cast down in a way that never befel me till 
now. Are all these gentlemen of honor to be 
made away with? Is there no good hope of 
their safe deliverance? Is the cause wholly 
betrayed and ruined ?” : 

“Very possibly yes, here, in Ireland. The 
barbarous people--pardon me—have very ob- 
stinate prejudices, and there may be difficulty 
in finding agents who will approve themselves 
rational. In truth, the elector’s party have not 
very dcecurate information. ith ordinary 
help we could baffle them. But I am told the 
assistance we require is not to be obtained— 
so, farewell hope. We have played our re- 
spective parts reasonably well; we have now 
merely to arrange for creditable exits, Will 
the rules of this venerable mansion indulge me 


de, his amazement was, ~ 
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with the favor of your good company 2? If so 
pray take your ou With itie. Mean: ‘ 
my table, while I take mine ease here.” 

“Tt takes a load off my mind to find your 
lordship so hemes : but T must decline 
your invitation. Even if I were free to accept 


_it, FE would not burden you with a companion }| 


so heavy and so gloomy as I am sure to be. 
Your case is, I suppose, distinct frony that of 
my countrymen: as a foreigner, you will be 
safe.” 

“The Elector’s government has decided 
differently. Their maxim is—no distinction 
of persons. Abroad and at home are all alike. 
No fear of jealousiesamongus. The favors of 
the Elector, his judges, juries, and execution- 
ers will be vouchsafed to all, with exemplary 
liberality and indifference.” 

_**Vicomte, [am very much troubled in my 
mind. Since I came in here I have suffered 
constant and sore temptation. First, there 
were magistrates and grand-jurors coming to 
offer me large rewards if I would play the trai- 
tor. This was only pleasant; I was lonely, 
and it amused me to have sueh gentlemen for 
my diversion. But it was not so when friends 
themselves came on the tempter’s errand, and 

- they did.” 

“¢ Who were they who did so ?” 

‘Pardon me, my lérd—my lips shall never 
speak the name of the one who pained me 
most. WhatI wish to tell your lordship is 
this: Friends of the cause asked me to de- 
ceive the enemy that would bribe me to betray 
my party, by giving information that would 
lead themselves astray.” 

‘© et me understand distinctly the nature of 
the advice your friends offered you.” 

“My lord, it was this: I was to seem per- 
suaded by the magistrates, and to promise full 
information. I was then to give the names of 
some poor peasants, and by turning them out 
before these bloodhounds, to draw off the in- 
fernal pack from the game they are hunting 
down.” 

“Let me be sure I understand you.” 

TI shall endeavor to be clear. I was told 
that there are two parties who have opposite 
opinions on the subject of our movements in 
Munster. The party that has most power in 
London and Dublin say that they are nothing 
but disorders caused by poverty and oppres- 
sion. The party that prevails here in Tippe- 
rary, wish to persuade government that there 
is a conspiracy formed to depose the sove- 
reign, and’ that the crimes and lawlessness of 
of the people have their rise in it. If1 could 
consent to promise this party information such 
as they desire, and then, when they produce 
me as their witness would give only such evi- 
dence as would suit the purposes of their ad- 
versaries, | could, I was told, save the gentle- 
men who were in danger, serve the cause they 
suffer for, and so’ strengthen the party we 
should desire to see strong, as to insure pardon 
even to the poor catiffs I was required to in- 
form against.” Y 

« A well planned game, indeed. In my poor 
experience, I have hardly known a better. 
You are beyond suspicion, for it is an indul- 
gence to the intreaties of the Hanoverian par- 
ty you give your testimony, and then you 
shape this testimony as the necessities of your 
cause require. A well designed game, indeed. 

* Yes, vicomte, for the winners, but what is 
it to the loser ?” 

«We do not usually embarrass ourselves by 
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such questions. The stakes are, your friends’ 
lives—hope for your cause. What is it to you 
what the loser suffers ?? 

“What isit to me %—Do you forget that I 
am to be the loser?” > 

*You—what can you lose ?” 

“All that is worst to lose—the honor of my 
family and my name—my ownhonor. -Do you 
forget that I can play this game-only by be- 
coming an informer—1, James Ryan, an in- 
former! be d 

‘* A painful consummation, I suppose, but a 
gainful also. On the one side, lives saved—I 
really dare not say how many—suspicion turn- 
ed away froma cause which thrives best in 
the shade ; on the other, an ugly mask put on 
for a while, and an ill-sounding name adopted. 
In short, you effect a very enormous amount 
of good at the cost of a little personal suffer- 
ing. 

“* And the men I swear against ?” 

** May be acquitted; and if not, will most 
probably be pardoned. England will be put 
into so good humor by finding the plot a baga- 
telle, that she will never think of inflicting ex- 
treme punishment on poor wretches whose 
crimes originated in their distresses.” 4 

“Ay, ay; every body safe except poor Ry- 
an. When I think of the thing, vicomte, I 
feel as if the very thought of it wasa curse ; it 
seems to set everything against me; the light 
from heaven blinds me as if it was lightning, 
and the air turns into a poisonous vapor when 
I breathe it; and when I[ think upon the faces 
of men—oh, vicomte, I feel asif the whole 
world—men, women, children, were altogeth- 
er in one vast multitude, and I was alone be- 
fore them, to be cursed, and scoffed at, and 
hated, and despised—ay, even by——It is too 
fey a doom to bear—too heavy, too dread- 

ul? 

“Why should you bear it? You can have 
no advantage, you know, from the suffering. 
Why should you, for the sake of ridding your 
country of its enemies, and saving a score or 
two of respectable gentlemen from the gallows 
and the gibbet, put your feelings to unnecessa- 
ry pain, where you may possibly derive no 
personal good from the suffering? Asto my- 
self, I entreat you to dismiss all concern on my 
account: in fact, I have my passport here. 
You'll be faithful and discreet; you, see this 
waistcoat has escaped lasceration ;.sewed up 
in the lining of it I have an important paper ; 
whenever I choose to make use of it, 'I can de- 
liver myself from this prison.” 

“Oh, vicomte, do not delay—onee free, you 
might do much for the safety of your friends a 

‘©T am not sosure of that ; in truth, although 
T am not very credulous as to what is said on 
the subject, I am as little disposed to credit my 
own fancies or surmises as those of my betters, 
who have been what are called believers. 
Perhaps you do not understand me. Know, 
then, that he who obtains deliverance by my 

ass, has no knowledge of what may follow 
is liberation. You might have supposed [ 
should be free to pursue my way to Paris or 


London. God, if there be a God, I take it, 
knows. He has not imparted the knowledge 
tome. I may go hence, when I please, but 


whither %—(that is, if there be an I, or a_Vi- 
comte de Mortagne, after my escape.) That 
is a question I have no means of solving.” 
Ryan groaned heavily. . é i 
a this your meaning ?” said he—‘ is. this 
your terrible purpose ?” 
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The vicomte nodded. : 

“ Youvare right—you understand ime. Bi 
I have no intention of being, precipitate ; 
shall await the end, and will not apply to my 
letter of safety one hour before it is necessary.” 

The large key, grating in the lock of the cell 
door, caused a moments interruption, and the 
turnkey appeared. * 1 omen 

** A letter for you,” he said, handing a paper 
to Ryan. ‘This is the third time Tran a risk 
for you; poor men mast live.” p 

*©You shall not be forgetten,” said Le Mor- 
tagne. i 

The official retired, and Ryan read the pa- 
per conveyed to him ; it was as follows: 

_*¢ Whereas been noan mean to us, from them 
that no and that we blieve in, that many 
Cristiars and gintlemen of ould loyalty, been 
on their keepin’ or in joal, and Saxon George 
been heerd to say that so he tuk revenge plen- 
ty, it med no differ whether he had it of sim- 
ple or gentle, for the same rason we whose 
names and marks are to the fore after this ratin’, 
we do declare that George may have as many 
of us as he sikes todo his pleasure with, in case 
and providin’ that he’ll be satisfied to do no 
worse, and not be medlin’ or makin’ with the 
lives of the ould ancesthors of the country. An 
af its plaisin’ to thim, that commands us, that 
we should be tried in a coort, we hereby give 
notis that thim as swears agen us, that they 
arnt to be braided nor hunted, them or their 
famalies nor friends, seed, breed, nor zenera- 
tion, an’ they’re never to be called informers, 
or any other blasphamions neam, good, bad, 
nor indifferent.” 

Then followed a series of names: the first 
was prefaced thus: 

** Protesting against the elocution and con- 
struction of the above, as having an incompat- 
ibility with the grammatical institutions, in 
the departments of orthography and syntax, 
and approving the magnanimity of the princi- 
ple, I consent to subscribe and take part in the 

onorable immolation. 

JoserH Corcoran, 
‘* PRoFESsOR oF THE HUMANITIES.” 





CHAPTER XXXVIII.- 
HE HERMIT AND THE SURPRISE. 


‘He knew the cause of every malady, 
Were it of cold, or hot, or moist, or dry. 


His atudy was but little of the Bible.’— . 
‘ \ CHAUCER,. 
“ Lovoly infidel, how now, 
Why clouds thy unoffending brow ?7— 
Scorr. 

ArrancEments for telegraphing the opening 
of the hermit’s court to Madeleine had been 
carefully made, and an early hour of a fair 
summer’s day found her proceeding to the 
place of embarkation, with a boatman in at- 
tendance, to escort her through the difficult 
paths, where the forest walks became compli- 
cated and intricate. 

Superstitious fantasies, like the beings they 
vreate, are generally supposed to fade when 
they “scent the morning air ;” but Madeleine 
did not find them so complying On the con- 
trary, she felt a sense of awe stealing over her 
as. she approached the hermit’s retreat, and 
never was less conscious of the charm that lies 
in the “* wild freshness of, morning,” than on 
an. occasion when she pursued her way be- 
neath a blue sky through sylvan retreats of 
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much natural beauty, and when every gale that 


| blew came-laden with perfume. These things 
-of sense conveyed to her but faint impressions. 


They were virtually distant. from her. The 
thought which had possession of her spirit 
kept them, as it were, apart. and remote. 


There are times when mind, in its cognizance. - 


of the external world, has its instruments of 
perception inverted. Things near at hand are 
made to seem distant, and subjects of thought, 
on ordinary occasions passive and remote, are 
set in the proximity which seems the right of 
sensible existences. it 

So fared it with Madeleine. Other antici- 
pations, vague and unsubstantial as they were, 
exerted more influence over her than the 
charms of the fair landscape that saluted her 
senses. She was awakened out of a revery 
by Annette, who was in conversation with the 
boatman, and wished that her mistress should 
have part in the information with which he 
favored her. 

“« Ecoutez, mademoiselle, s’il vous plait, ce 
monsieur la, tell of the ermite: you shall hear 
things ver strange.” 

** Yes, plaise your ladyship,” said the man, 
**it’s like what I heerd tell of the ould times.” 

‘* What is, James?’ said Madeleine. 

‘* About the holy man, my lady, that-lives 
here ; and it’s God only an’ the blessed vargin 
that knows how he lives, an’ where he does 
be. Sometimes he’ll be in the cell for three 
blessed days, without mortial getting sight of 
him, an’ bite or sup, except the could water, 
doesn’t enter his lips. Sometimes he’ll be 
tuck away, an’ maybe for a half-year or a year 
we’ll not know where he is, antil he appears 
again.” 

** Do you ferry him to and from the’cell al- 
ways ?”” 

‘* No, ma’am,” said the man, dropping his 
voice; ‘ that’s the wondher entirely. There’s 
no boat but my own on the lake, an’, the crass 
af Christ be about us,” said he, crossing him- 
self, ‘I left him at the little slip, last year 
coming towards Christmas; I never brought 
him back again, an’ it was jast week he was 
here on the strand for me to take him over.” 
And the man again crossed himself. 

_* You do not mean to tell me that he is car- 
ried through the air—could he swim across 
the water ?” 

**Ts it swim Loch Dubh, plaise your lady- 
ship? Oh! glory be to God, flying would be 
nothing to that. Myself wonders many’s the 
time that I have courage to row the boat in it. 
I never seen the thing that lives in the bottom 
of the lake; but there’s poor Davy Casey 
they say, when he was young, he said he'd 
have a swim in the lake, an’ sure he seen the 
sperrit; an’ it raised its head on the water an? 
looked at him with two great eyes; he says 
they were like two full moons. Well, he got 
a fit on the lake, an’ for all they saved him, is 
he not an object an’? an example from that day 
to this? 

** But still the hermit must have some way of 
eaving his cell.. 2£ he could fly from it, why 
need he have your boat to take hea to it ?? 

‘Myself does not know, except maybe to 
show that he’s sohumble. Maybe it’s a pin- 
ance he’s doing for somebody’s sins, to be be- 

oulding to a poor man like me.”? 

“Is he a native of this country? Do you 
know his name or family %” 

** No, my lady. 


believe. Ivs a matter af. more nor twenty 


ee ee ot 


He’s from furren parts, 1. 


Son 
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yéars since my father seen him first. We had 
a little boat at that present time ; but we never 

— wint further than ten or twelve pulls of an oar 
from the strand; whatever little fish we tuk, 
we did not look for any farther off. Well, my 
father says, that of a morning, as he wascom- 
ing in with what little he caught, he seen a 

~ man standing on the strand, an’ he felt a kind 
of trimble as he looked at him. It was the 
very same hermit that’s here now. Says he to 
wy father, ‘Is it here,’ says he, ‘that the cell 
of St. Declan do be Y ‘No, your reverence,’ 
says my father, takin’ off his hat, an’ going 
down on his knees. ‘No,’ says he; ‘ that’s a 
word I did not expect: is not this Loch 
Dubh? ‘That’s the name,’ says my father. 
‘T saw this lake and the cell,’ says he, ‘ when 
I was far away from the country where they 
are’—(that was in a vision, my father made 
me sinsible,)—‘ an’ surely,’ says he, ‘the cell 
is here.’ So he persuaded my father to row 
him across the lake, an’ sure enough they 
found the cell, with a chapel an’ an altar in it. 
Well, the word wint through the whole coun- 
tryside, an’ the sick and the sorry came to 
him, an’? whatever they repinted of, they never 
repinted that.” 

“What ?” 

“© Their coming to the holy man.” 

By this time Madeleine reached the lake, 
and all at once became sensible of an emotion 
which she had never experienced before, and 
which enabled her to understand the supersti- 
tious dread often ‘inspired in uneducated 
minds by the aspect of a piece of water well 
set in the surrounding scenery. There is 
scarcely a lake in Ireland which has not its 
imprisoned marvel—scarcely one without its 
legend of superstition and terror. And the ex- 
planation isat hand. The legend attests the 
reality of a feeling of mystery which the influ- 
ence of a lonely lake awakens, and is the re- 
sult of an effort which the mind makes to be 
released from it. Just as dreams are the 
creatures of the mind made conscious of some 
sensation which it endeavors to explain to it- 
self, so are the stories which linger around the 
banks of solitary waters, the efforts of untutor- 
ed minds to account for sensations which they 
are incapable of understanding. The legends 
are often rude, because they who shape them 
are artless; but they attest a real feeling— 
“they who go down to the sea in ships,” etc. 
Nor is it to the sea alone such opportunity be- 
longs. Indeed it is difficult to find any per- 
sons whose occupations engage them much on 
the banks of silent lakes or rivers, who have 
not caught a tinge of superstition. 

Madeleine experienced the influence of some 
such feeling ; and her attendant was so strong- 
ly sensible of it, that she asked ‘permission to 
return back. She allowed herself, in the end, 
to be re-encouraged, and the_boating-party 
went from the shore with both its passengers. 

Why is it that, in the presence of beauty or 
sublimity, the mind is cheated into an invol- 
untary belief that there is consciousness in the 
natural objects which have awakened its emo- 
tions? is it that the superabundance of life, 
in moments of deep feeling, overflows, as it 
were, upon external things, and makes them 
part of one’s own identity ? Is there in inami- 
mate, or rather what we term unconscious 
matter, @ species of incipient life undergoing a 
discipline and preparation for a state in which 
itisto be united with beings of a higher order? 
‘And are there times in which the living soul 
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acquires a mysterious assurance that, in all 
things fair, and solemn, and majestic, there is 
a_presence which claims kindred with it? 
No; but creation is faithful to its appointed 
duty. It tells that He is above, around, with- 
in—He of whom it is; and the soul which 
does not fully understand the language in 
which nature proclaims this great truth, has 
yet such an apprehension of it as induces ele- 
vating thoughts, and emotions too spiritual not 
to testify of something more exalted than 
mere inanimate nature. ; 

_It was remarkable that Annette, who per- 
sisted since she left France in her endeavors 
to speak the English language, and who seem- 
ed to take pleasure in the labor of correcting 
her own blunders, and even in the blunders 
themselves, returned to the use of her native 
tongue the instant she found herself upon this 
lonely water. 

_ I shndder, mademoiselle,” said she, after 
sitting some time silent; ‘‘and yet I would 
not wish to feel differently. What a dreadful 
place! Do you know, as the waters plashed 
around the boat when we came off, I thought 
it was like the warning of a great enchanter 
not to approach his horrid castle ? but now I 
de not fear so much.” 

** And I, Annette,” said her young mistress, 
‘‘heard the first voice of the waters like a 
sound of welcome. Is it not very fair and 
gentle? See how beautifully it reflects those 
mighty cliffs; and there—did you see the 
proud eagle perched on that solitary crag? He 
soars away ;” and she raised her head to fol- 
low into the upper sky the bird which she had 
been gazing at in the reflected heavens. 

‘© Ah, yes, mademoiselle,” said Annette, 
when the eyes of Madeleine again returned to 
the lake, “it 1s lovely, and all that it reflects 
is lovely—these rocks and trees, even this 
little boat—everything, dear mademoiselle, 
that igs not in its power; but if we and all 
around went down into it, just as tranquil and 
smooth it would seem as it seems now, but it 
would not reflect usany more. It reminds me 
of one of my friends, who had a Spaniard for: 
herlover. While he wooed, none were so en- 
gaging and flattering ashe. Night and day, at 
church and spectacle, he followed like a sha- 
dow, and made her think she was very beau- 
tiful; but when she married, all was over. No 
amusement. after for poor Rosalie; she was 
shut up in her husband’s dingy house, just as 
this lake hides the drowned.” 

‘¢ How can you slander this lovely water so, 
to compare it to a jealous Spaniard? How 
can you say that those who sink in a lake like 
this, may not have fair fortune beneath it— 
so fair, that they would never consent to look 
on a world like ours again? Have you never 
read tales which tell of coral caves and rich 
retreats, such as were never yet seen above 
the water-——” 

“Look, my lady,” said the boatman ; 
“ there’s himself on that rock fornent you.” 

The current of thought in the minds of both 
his passengers was now changed. The hermit 
was standing on a projection of rock near the 
point to.which they were steering. The ef- 
fect a human figure, and such a human figure, 
on that spot, altogether changed the character 
of the scene, and rendered the natural objects 
of every kind subordinate in the picture. ‘‘ He 
was monarch of all he surveyed ;” and if Ma- 
deleine understood rightly the silent language 
of the scene, it said that all he surveyed of- 
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fered hime homage. When he disappeared, 

the aspect of the whole place seemed changed: 
the romance which had given it not the least_ 
of its charms was faded. There was a little 
hesitation’ and trembling when they reached 
the landing-place. The boatman went on be- 

fore, fo announce their coming, and obtain 

permission for their approach. As soon as he 

returnéd, and resumed his place in the little 

boat, they ascended the rocky stair. Annette 

remained at the door of the cell; and, witha 

beating heart, Madeleine entered alone. 

The hermit was seated Iman attitude of con- 
templation, within a little recess, where the 
light but imperfectly reached him. Madeleine 
paused at the entrance, and’ stood for some 
time with downeast eyes, unnoticed and silent. 
At length the hermit moved ; and then his fair 
visitant sunk gently on her knees, and bowing 
down her head, said: 

*< Father, your blessing.” 

The father spread forth his hands, and mut- 
tered an inaudible prayer; yet surely there 
was in his heart a fond wish at least that she 
might be blessed. : 

“T have prayed’ for thee, lady; prayer isa 
hermit’s only wealth. May it be blessed to 
thee.” : 

““Thanks, father—the thanks of a grateful 
heart,” said Madeleine, contending with her 
emotion, and speaking with interruptions. 

“Thou art not,” resumed he, ** one of those 
who’ commonly visit the cell of a poorrecluse. 
My rude abode has little attraction for such as 
thee. Children of’ labor and sorrow come 
with afflicted hearts, and go hence consoled 
and strengthened; but thou—why art thou 
here? If thou knowest griefs or cares, they 
are such’ as the poor hermit’s knowledge 
reacheth not. I have blessed and prayed 
for thee; why abidest thou still ?” 

Madeleine felt frightened at the well-acted 
impatince of his tone, such as without incon- 
sistency might ruffle the governed accents of 
the personage he enacted ; and she hastened 
to declare the purpose of her visit. 

“Pardon,” said she; “I grieve to trouble 
the peace of your holy retreat; but I have 
tidings which concern you, and, at'the risk of 
seeming bold, and almost unmaidenly, I have 
sought you to disclose them.” 

The hermit remained silent, as if in expect- 
ation. She continued: 

‘*You are not safe in this retreat, or in 
its neighborhood.” 

“* There is no safety for man; lady, ina mor- 
tal body, and a world of sin. {fam not safe 
here or elsewhere on the earth. You speak 
of some especial danger; you would warn 
me, and'I am thankful; but say, if I hold it 
right to receive a warning from human voice, 
what is the danger against which I should be 
guarded?” 

‘You saved the life of ——,? after a little 
pause, she added, in a fainter voice, ** an offi- 
cer in the king’s army. Your humane interpo- 
sition renders you suspected. It is said that, 
as you had the power to save life, you may 
have been leagued with those who destroyed ; 
and you may be sought, and arrested, and re- 
guired to answer for yourself, as if you were a 
guilty person.” 

The composure with which the hermit re- 
ceived tidings so fraught with alarm, exalted 
him'in Madeleine’s opinion. - She had heard’ 


so much of the terror spread through the coun- | 


try by military perquisitions, that the unaffect- 
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ed indifferen gam anilecten by one to whom she 
‘had conveyed such a warning, appeared to her 
todenoteahigh wind. 
“Daughter,” said he, “if I should ‘thank 
thee according to my love of the life thou 
wouldst protect, T should make but poor ac- 
knowledgment. I thank thee for thy good will - 
—that thou, so fair, and young, and happy 
shouldst desire to protect my taded life, and 
leave it to the period of its natural Beery Be 
of good cheer; danger has little terror for one 
whose living thoughts dwell in the shadow of 
death. Idle rumors of danger cannot disturb 






*°T have not been influenced,”’ Madeleine re- 
plied, ‘by idle rumors. How I have been 
taught to think your life endangered, I may not 
say; but idle rumors have not caused my ap- 
prehensions.” 

“1 do not ask vour secret; but you said T 
saved alife Is that certain—does he live ?” 

“Oh, yes; and there is hope he will re- 
cover.” 

*Knowest thou aught of this young sol« 
diey ?? 

“* Yes, father,” she replied ; “‘and, although 
I came not here to relate astory, or toimplore 
your counsel], I feel inclined now to do both. 
My dear father knows not of my acquaintance 
with him. I thought it would but add to his 
anxities to speak of it. I knew him whom 
you saved whenTI resided in a foreign land. 
There he offered me his heart, and implored 
my affections. Circumstances, I knew, were 
adverse. We parted, asI thought, never to 
meet again; and now, he is.im.my father’s 
house, and sorely wounded. Many a time I 
have thought to disclose all my whole life to 
him to whom I owe most on earth. Fear to 
disquiet him has deterred me; but, yesterday, 
I felt like a guilty thing in keeping from hima 
secret which has become of increased impor- 
tance. Oh, father, counsel me—assist my. 
struggling heart to do whatis right. Ought [ 
to have a secret from my dear father ?” 

The hermit paused, then said : 

““T may not longer converse with thee. |] 
cannot advise thee. The subject prohibits me. 
Tt is one where a daughter’s heart should be 
her counsellor.” 

The young lady took her leave, and with 
the faithful attendant, to whom her. presence 
was evidently no ordinary relief, returned to 
her home. 

As she reached the gate, she saw in the 

avenue, her father advancing toward her. 
_ “Madeleine,” said he, “ T have been admir- 
ing the tenacity with which nature sometimes 
retains the forms prescribed to her by art 3 you 
see this fair avenue, its straight line, it was 
planned by your angel mother, when, little 
more than a child, she was with her father a 
visitor here. Every body indulged her. The 
proprietor of the mansion amused himself with 
her fancies. She did not plant the trees, but 
she so directed the woodman’s labors that she 
might well be thought the genuis of the scene. 
Twenty years have passed since those sunny 
days. “What a monument nature, at her com- 
mand, has erected to her taste. See how ex- 
quisitely the varieties of foliage in these noble 
trees harmonize. But you seem to have your 
preoccupation as wellasI. The past and pre- 
sent mingling together, have made my thoughts 
their prisoner. How are yours wandering 2? 

Madeleine dispatched her attendant home, 
took her father’s arm, and when the felt that 
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they were quite alone, with many tremulous 
interruptions confided to her father the secret 
—the only one—she had withheld from him. _ 

He listened, silent except when a fond word 
encouraged her to continue her recital. When 
it was ended, he said: 

** You have done well, my own Madeleine. 
to make this full disclosure to your father; 1 
am not surprised to find that you have acted 
through the whole affair as became you. It is 
discreet as'well as dignified in a maiden of 
gating to beware of those entanglements 

truin the prospects of so many silly girls. 
My Madeleine is of a loftier nature. But I 
must not forget I have my secret too. Doyou 
like this place, Madeleine 2 Would you choose 
it as your residence ?” 

**Dear father, I have been cautious and 
would not allow my affections to fasten on it. 
Icould like it much, but, do not fear my read- 
iness to leave it whenever you give the 
word.” 

“No need to leave it my child—it is yours.” 

** Mine, father.” 

“Yes, daughter, yours, if you deign to ac- 
cept it. Hear my secret. The owner of this 
mansion and place is an old friend of mine; 
one with whom, although we have been latierly 
separated, I had much and indeed affectionate 
intercourse in our early days. He has a son, 
a very honorable young man, in whose behalf 
he has recently addressed a letter to me, soli- 
citing my daughter’s hand. The young man 
saw you somewhere, and I believe had some 
conversation with you. At all events, he is, 
in the person of his father, a suitor for your 
hand, and he is to be put in possession of Gar- 
retstown estate as soon as some necessary for- 
malities can be executed: Yousee, dear child, 
how very well it was that you entered into no 
engagement with another suitor.” 

** But surely you would not recommend me 
oe into an engagement with a suitor like 
this. 

**Tcan see no objection to your doing so. 
Can you imagine any ?” 

“The general objection, that I can see no 
inducement.” 

** What! no inducement. Do you remem- 
ber that he is the son of your father’s old 
friend ?” 4 : : 

** But do you count it nothing, that his merits 
are all unknown to me ? He may be very much 
too good fora silly girl like me—but too good, 
father, is just as bad as the opposite. How 
could I promise to love and. honor a_ person 
who seems to rely so little on his qualities, 
that he sues through his father to my father ?” 

** Not so fast, good daughter. This young 
gentleman has been a suitor to yourself—has 
been your suitor, humble and patient—has 
made you feel that this world had nothing de- 
sirable for him unless my beloved danghter 
shared it. He has also had some maidenly en- 
couragement to hope from my sage Madeleine ; 
and if he has made his addresses now through 
his father and through yours, impute the blame 
to his ignorance, and, poor youth! to his fee- 
blenessalso. What would you expect ? Could 
you blame the truest hero of romange that ever 
sighed, for want of gallantry in circumstances 
like those of my young friend? I think Mr. 
Phillips told’ me he received no fewer than 
thirteen’ wounds, [ could not measure or weigh 
how much blood he had lost, but you, yourself, 
when you stole to look upon him on that night 
when he was saved-—— 
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.“* Father,” eried the trembling’ irl, ‘what 
do a mean—is it—can it be? ae 
“Tt is, it can bes And Dask will my Mades 
leine hear the pr i father’s old friend 
in behalf of her young lover *” 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
TREACHERY. v 
“A letter forged! St.Judeto speed— _ 
Did ever knight so foul a deed !”—Marmn 


‘*Aud stil she saidl amaweary— = 
He cometh not—she said.”—TENNYSON. 


Ryan gates to the artifice contrived against — 
him, and gave in his assent to become a prose- 
cutor andinformer. The results he was taught . 
to expect seerned in process of succeeding, 
and, as the first-fruits of the expected pen 
De Mortagne was liberated—that is to say, the: 
vicomte having accemplished the object for 
which he entered the prison, and having estab- 
lished the necessary relations between his 
humble friend and persons in authority, resum- 
ed a freedom which, indeed, he had never 
really relinquished. 4 

At the Waterford assizes, Ryan appeared in 
the pubhe court as a prosecutor, and three of 
the peasantry were convicted on his testimo- 
ny. Before he consented to appear in this 
odious character, arguments of the most con- 
vincing nature had been employed to satisfy 
him that no evil consequence would result from 
his evidence, to the culprits against whom it 
was to be borne. They might be convicted, 
sentenced, even led to execution—but, at 
**the ignominious tree” mercy would meet 
them, and he would have the proud success of 
effecting the deliverance of those against whom 
justice would willingly unsheathe the sword, 
without sacrificing other victims in their stead. 

The trial had ended in the manner in which 
he had been taught to expect. He listened 
with many a cold shudder to the panegyric 
pronounced by the judge on the clearness with 
which his testimony was delivered, and the 
credibility which shouldeattach to it. He had 
painfully felt, fully as he was oe for it, 
the ‘guilty’ of the jurors; and had suffered 
much when he heard the sentence pronounced, 
at one o’clock on Saturday, that the culprits 
were to be executed on the Monday following. 
For this he had not been prepared, and it 
caused him a shock from which he did not 
soon recover. He was not, however, rendered 
incapable cf action. He went at once to the 
stables where a horse was prepared, for a per- 
son to ride with a petition express to the Lord 
Lieutenant. Arrangements had been made for 
the conveyance of this address with more than 
the ordinary celerity. _ Although a longer in- 
terval was expected than the judge allowed 
between sentence and execution, preparations 
had been made for the worst; stout and fleet 
horses were to be in readiness at convenient 
distances and it was expected in the course of 
eight or ten hours, the.petition would arrive at 
its destination. Ryan examined the horse 
which was to run the first stage, with the eye 
of a connoisseur, tried the reins and the girths 
minutely inspected the shoeing, and endure 
the malign looks and muttered sarcasms and 
curses of the bystanders, while he was engag- 
ed in his scrutiny and in giving earnest admon- 
ition to the rider. pe 

Monday was come, and no tidings from the 
seat of power and clemency had yet arrived. 


‘ON. 
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It was nine o’cloek in the morning as Ryan 

returned to his lodging, after a fruitless quest, | 

in’ which he visited, in a cirewit of successive |. 
disappointments, the abode of every person 
likely to have early intelligence of th 
edreprieve. At his door he fou 
constables, who made hing their pri 
the sake of his safety, as they said—not to | 
punish him. The precaution seemed to Ryan. 

a confirmation of & worst fears. Had there 

been grounds for good hope that the culprits. 

would be pardoned, there would be no neces- 

sity for this abridgment of his hberty. In a 

state of bewilderment impossible to describe, 

he yielded, simply demanding what it was their 
purpose to do with him. : 

“Take me, gentlemen,” said he ‘‘ where 
you please: I shall obey like a child, and the 
sooner you take me out of life, the more I’ll 
thank you.”’. : : 

“* We have no orders,” said the person in 
command, “to take you anywhere; you are 
‘to remain jin your lodgings for the day ; we are 
to keep guard in the house.” ; 

Ryan entered his apartment, which he paced 
with disordered steps, and with alternations of 
anxiety, selfreproach, and rage, that realized 
within him torments too severe almost to be 
imagined. 

Sometimes, when the sound of a horse mov- 
ing at high speed reached his ear, he started 
from his abstraction, and rushed to the -win- 
dow. Again and again he was disappointed, 
and the constable who waited in the room 
with him looked with a new-born feeling of 
alarm and surprise on the frown, such as he 
had never seen before, into which his face 
darkened and contracted. After some mo- 
ments of inward agony, dreadfully manifested 
in his distorted countenance, Ryan, with an 
air subdued almost to gentleness, approached 
the constable, and entreated that he would 
send one of his party to a place which com- 
manded a long prospect of the Dublin road. 
** Perhaps,’’ added he, ‘‘ the messenger may be 

~ in sight, and there may be some news in 
town. People don’t know what a hell they 
would take a wretch like me out of, just by 
one word that they care little either to hear or 
to tell.” 

The man was sent, and the man returned: 
the Dublin road was almost solitary ; no impa- 
tient horseman spurred his way with the head- 
long speed of feeens mercy ; there was no 
word of comfort in the street. Ryan drooped 
into a deeper helplessness; his agony was be- 
coming, insupportable, and when the town- 
clock tolled out the hour eleven, he started into 
conseiousness, and began to count the strokes; 
but soon ceased numbering, and imitated each 
successive peal with a*howl—reason was for- 
saking him. When the clock ceased striking, 
Ryan uttered a long low groan, and then 
dropping his head on the table, relapsed into 
silence. After a pause of death-like stillness, 
he started up, and seemed to listen, 

“Do you hear?” said he, iy: a hoarse whis- 
per; “is not that a gallop?’ 

_ The attendant functionary was not a profi- 
cient Im metaphysical studies, and little under- 
stood the principle or the fact, that when an 
absorbing passion takes complete possession 
of the faculties, and stimulates the feelings and 
sense into diseased activity, all objects and 
sensations, however remote and estranged, 
seem to be woven into the history which the 
over-wrought spirit 18 framing, and to become 
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owers in the movement which is to effect the 


conclusion or catastrophe. 
“Yes,” said he, ‘‘’tis 


| like that there is a 
horse galloping, but very far off though.” _ 


The sounds approached nearer—nearer. Ry- | 


gan to share in it; and when at last the iron 
clatter ceased suddenly at the door, and asa 
loud knocking rang through the house, Ryan 
sprang aloft, and shouted aloud—the guardian 
functionary actually joined in the shout, and 
clapped his hands.” j 

**T declare to my Maker, Mr. Ryan,” said 
he, “‘ I’m glad they’re safe.” 

A voice was now heard inquiring: ‘‘ Was 
Mr. Ryan in the house Y’—a voice so harsh 


| an’s excitement* became so demonstrative as 
| to be contagiouseven the dull constable be- 


and untuneful, that the ear would fain be - 
stopped against it—a voice, of that more fear- _ 


ful discordance of which the soul seems pain- 
fully sensible. 

Ryan shuddered ; ‘ But,” said he, speaking 
to himself, ‘“‘good news is welcome, even 
from him.” 

The door opened, and Purcell’s ungainly 
form and odious aspect showed themselves. 
His countenance wore an expression of more 
than ordinary malignity, and the triumph that 
shed a lurid light upon his revolting features, 
rendered them preternaturally hideous. Hope 
seemed to forsake poor Ryan as he looked 
upon him. He rallied a littie, however, while 
his visitor was speaking, and seemed to resume 
an expectation of ae 

““ A good morning to you, Mr. Jacobus 
Ryan,” said Purcell; “it’s proud I am to see 
you here, with everything so elegant about 
you, and your guards, and your beefsteak 


there on the table, although, to guess from the 


look of it, you have no great things of an ap- 
petite for your breakfast.” 

“Have you any message for me %—is he 
come ?”’ 

** You may say that—sure enough he’s come 


—’t was time for him.” 


“* Has he brought the reprieve ? Do the poor 


fellows know they are pardoned ®” 

“It’s my thinking, Mr. Ryan, that we are 
not talking of the one man, or the one thing. 
Who is it that you were asking about, when 
you wanted to know was he come ?”? 

“ The messenger from the castle—who else 
could it be ?” 

““Who else,” replied the ruffian, and he 
laughed—if such aname could be applied to 
the satanie convulsion, which for a moment 
interrupted him, as if the dark spirit which had 
possession of his soul, made its presence 
known. ** Whoelse could it be, but lame Bar- 
ney, the hangman? He is just come from 
Clonmel, and will be ready to finish your work 
when the clock is striking twelve; you can 
see the last of em from your window. They 
are to be hanged at the spot where the houses 
were burned. You may see the hill away 
there to the right ; and I borrowed this spy- 
glass from your friend the gaoler”—laying a 
small telescope on the table—< you did your 
work well, he says, in the court house, and 
why should you not have the best of the diver- 
sion, to see.’em swinging 

Purcell might have continued his discourse 
without interruption, and without fear. When 
he began speaking, he evidently had some ap- 
prehension that it might not be safe to give ut- 
terance to his malignity, and stood prepared to 
ward, or strike, or fly ; but when he had made 


1 


\y 


_ tered one sharp moan of pain, and sunk on the 
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his fell announcement, he saw Ryan sink and 
stagger, as if some dread physical shock had 


smittenchim. The poor young man tried to 


op a bewildered attention to his words while 


€ spoke, and:as they were concluded, he ut- 


floor in a state of insensibility. Purcell felt 
his work was well done, and saying to the con- 
stable, “take care of your blessed informer,” 
hurried out of the house, and mounting the 
horse, which was. held for him at the door, 
rode off at a gallop. - 

Before evening Ryan had recovered from his 
trance, and its immediate eflects. He was sit- 
ting in a state of moody determination in his 
room, as one who felt himself out of sorts with 
the world and its fortunes, and all who lived 
within it. He had listened with an attention 
which had counted the very syllables, as they 
were let fall like drops of melting led upon his 
brain, to the cries pr ihe “last speeches and 
dying declarations,” so perseveringly shouted 


under his window—and even sent out to pro- 


cure copies for his own deliberate perusal, and 
was seated at a table where the terrible docu- 
ments were spread out before him. We shall 
not attempt to analyze his feelings. 

The evening was closing in shade, when a 
stranger asked permission to see him, and was 
admitted. 

** T was requested,” said he, ‘‘ to deliver this 
letter into your own hands.” 

“By whom ? j 

«*] was not required to say ; I wish to hold 
no further communication with you than is 
necessary. 

You are right, sir, very right—you may de- 
part—leave me to my kind,” said Ryan, and 
the impertinent visitor withdrew. 

Sometime time after his eye glanced on the 
letter, which he had thrown carelessly on the 
table, and he recognized asuperscription in the 
handwriting of the Vicomte de Mortagne. At 
the sight of it his whole being wasaltered. He 
seemed to rouse himself as if there was still 
something in which he could feel an interest, 
and ealling for light, opened the paper, with 
something like the impatience of curiosity. 
The letter was in French, and ran thus: 

“‘Forgive—if it be possible for you to for- 
give—one who has done you the greatest pos- 
sible wrong. I deceived and betrayed you, and 
I have only one miserable excuse to offer; I 
was myself the victim and prey of consummate 
deception.. When [ persuaded you to believe 
that the peasants convicted on your testimony, 
were sure to obtain a pardon, I but conveyed 
to your mind the firm conviction of my own. 
I thought I had examined with sufficient cau- 
tion to be proof against fraud, the evidences 
on which I was taught to rely ; and when J tell 
you that a letter was produced to me, bearing 
the seal and signature of the highest personage 
in your accursed country, and that this letter 
conveyed explicit assurance to the eflect which 
T communicated to you, it may, perhaps, seem 
to you, that [am not wholly unworthy of for- 
giveness. 

“You may refuse my prayer, and I frankly 
confess you will only act as | do myself in re- 
fusing it. Icannot now or ever forgive the 
credulity which made me a dupe to the poor- 
est artifice. I cannot easily forgive the false 


-estimate of men and characters which made 


me an easy prey to fraud and cowardice. I had 
too undervaluing a notion of the peasant; I 
trusted too confidently to all that claimed the 
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name of gentleman. I am undeceived dread- 
fully, and for ever. [have learned that they 
who sought to save their own degraded lives, 
by thrusting forward the wretched peasants 
into danger, knew that they were speaking de- 
liberate falsehood in. the © resentation they 
made to me, and had the baseness to forge 
documents, which gave their representations a 














plausible appearance ; and while I found the 
so-called gentlemen thus vile, I be their 
victims, as they died to-day, sustain ‘the 


last their matchless fidelity. No confession— 
no word by which a confederate could be com- 
promised, escaped them. For their sakes I be- © 
came conscious of a strong wish that there 
may be a heaven—and for those who prepared 
their necks for the halter—but it is useless to 
recriminate or to wish, and most probably——, 

“1 bid you farewell for ever.’ Into this ab- 
horred. country I certainly will never come 
again ; nor will I concern myself further in 
plots which are so scandalously iniquitous in 
the means to which they have recourse, and 
are so poorly conducted as never to cover the 
disgrace of employing such means, by the eclat 
of a success bright enough to disguise it. I bid 
you farewell. I began to write undera feeling 
of softness very unusual to me, and which has, 
I may say, already changed its character, and 
resumed its natural obduracy. Farewell—I 
have been betrayed, and I have aided in be- 
traying you. If, which I hardly think possible, 
you can bear to see me again, follow me to 
Paris. You will hear there that I have found 
out some occupation less hateful than that 
which I renounce for ever, and I may prove 
useful to you; or you will learn, which is just 
as possible, that I have availed myself of that 
master-key I once named to you, which no 
prison locks or bars can resist—and you will — 
cease to cherish hatred against the dead.” 

Ryan paused for some moments in silence, 
and evidently in much mental pam. Some 
very unusal process was taking place in his 
moral being. At last he looked to the consta- 
ble—his visage pale as marble, and his eyes, 
over which his brows were drawn down, glar- 
ing with a fierce fire. j , 

“Mr. Constable,” said he, speaking with his 
teeth closed, ‘‘send the sheriff to me. Ishall 
reward him for the trouble of coming.” 

s* Pll send to let his honor know in the morn- 
ing; he would not like to be disturbed now.” 

Ryan rang the bell. 2 , 

«Send up the landlord, Mr. Morriss,”? said 
he to a servant. 

Mr. Morriss appeared. 

“Constable,” said Ryan, “‘I repeat to you 
in the presence of a respectable witness, what 
Ihave already said. If you send for the sher- 
iff, the high sheriff this instant, and if he come 
at once, I shall give him information of much 
importance. If you delay to send for him un- 
til morning, or if he decline to come now, Mr.: 
Morriss will be the witness that I made the of- 
fer. Ihave no more to say.” Jc 

Matters looked too serious to be treated with 
the usual carelessness. The message was con- 
veyed, the sheriff promptly attended the invi- 
tation, and before another hour passed by, 
Ryan had named, as parties concerned in a 
treasonable conspiracy, many gentlemen of 
rank in the counties of Waterford and Tippe- 
rary. 


——-_——= 


CGHAPTER XL. 
UNAVAILING REGRETS. 
« Avid weep the more, because I weep in vain.” 


swiftness. They are not, to be sure, very ac- 










curately or faithfully transmitted ; but the ra- 
pidi heir conveyance exceeds all ordinary 
cal hough Ryan’s interview with 
the erift of the county of Waterford did 


ke place until ten o’clock on the night of 
Monday; the gentlemen compromised by his 
- information and lodged in the jail of Clonmel, 
when they met on ‘Tuesday morning, had to 
interchange painful forbodings and_ conjec- 
tures, and to discuss menacing rumors in which 
they had taken rise. The country all around 
was alive with reports of the same character, 
and wherever one went he was sure to hear 
the name of Ryan coupled with expressions 
scornful or sinister, with stories of the faithful 
in humble station, whose lives he had already 
sworn away, and of the honored in birth and 
rank, who were next to wither beneath the in- 
fluence of his perjured and pestilential breath. 

And there were various cetaees thought of 
to avert the dreaded evil. Ryan was judged 
and condemned by the secret confederacy, and 
his sentence made known extensively among 
those by whom it was to be executed ; lam- 
voons and doggrel ballads defaming him were 
to be heard wherever the multitude resorted ; 
witnesses by whom his testimony was to be 
contradicted in the court were sought out, and 
given in charge to careful instructors ; threat- 
ening notices were frequently served on the 
condemned informer, to make him feel, as it 
were, by anticipation, the punishment soon to 
be visited on his offence ; although, to say the 
truth, the only menace by which he was trou- 
bled was an intimation that his brother Archi- 
bald purposed to pay him a visit. Ryan, stern 
and desperate as he had become, was still ca- 
pable of suffering in his’ affections. _ 

‘Fhe ordinary annoyances by which he was 
persecuted had so little power over him, that 
he often took a kind of morbid pleasure in ma- 
king himself familiar with them. The walls 
of his bed-chamber were covered with the va- 
rious scraps; sareastic or menacing, which had 
reached him, im manuscript or print. In the 
morning, and at night, he could be seen stand- 
ing before one of these abusive tirades, poring 
upon it, asif with an earnest desire to decy- 
phes things’ of hidden value in its meaning. In 
the streets, too, would he often stand, among 
the hearers of some itinerant songster, who 
was commending his name to infamy ; and al- 
though’ in some instances the strains had an 
effect upon the audience which would have 
proved exceedingly uncomfortable to another 
man, it séemed to cause no disturbance to Ry- 
an. He disregarded scowling looks, and mut- 
tered’ or even loudly pronounced invectives 35 
and inthe very few instances in which ruder 
annoyances were hazarded, Ryan put forth his 
uncommon strength and agility to such pur- 

ose as soon: secured him against further mo- 
estation of the same kind. It was known that 
disguised soldiers or constables had: him in 
charge, and were always at hand, if necessary 
for his rescue 5 the vigor of his strong arm did 
the rest, causing those who had felt, and even 
those who witnessed his prowess, to content 
themselves thenceforth with distant manifest- 
ations of disapproval. } 

One evening, as he sat at his open window 
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in melancholy musing, a ragged vender of dog- 
| grel halted as he was passing along the street, 


and looking uptoward the window, hol a 


vain.” {bundle of papers in his hand, called « tes ap 
Tipinas of gloom are generally tidings of | 


«A wonderful new song, about three inform- 


ers—how their three fetches went down to 
| hell to have their places ready, and ould Nick 


would not demane himself to let them in, by. 
no manner of manes, exceptin’ under an obli- 
gation that they were to be put down, with 
stones on their necks, under the sink, and ne- 
ver come near the rest of them that’s in the 
place to pollute them—and how the sink is to 
be made burnin?-hot for the three informers 3 
and the names of the same is Pearson, Miles, 
nT Kaeo Ryan—an’ the last is the worst of 
all. 

Satisfied with having shot his bolt, the bal- 
lad-singer passed on, leaving Ryan as usual, 
sd ll tranquil'and unharmed. After some 
time, he left his solitude—if one can be said to 
do so, who bears solitude with him into the 
most crowded piaces—and walked in the di- 
rection in which he had seen the ballad-singer 
proceeding. His design was simply to regale 
himself with the abusive epithets sure to be 
bestowed upon him in the song, and to indulge 
a morbid feeling aud gloomy fan; in’ the im- 
age which would be, he was aware, called up 
before him. The scene and the incidents were 
somewhat different from his anticipations. 

At some little distance from him, where, in 
a few straggling houses, town and country met 
together, he saw the group with which, as 
usual, the songster was environed ; but beyond 
them, descending a hill, at the foot of which 
the performer had taken his station, there was 
a youth of tall stature, covered with the dust 
of a summer-day’s journey. Ryan did not 
for aii instant, fail to recognize his brother, an 
groaned aloud as he thought of the salute with 
which he was to be weleomed into Waterford. 
To himself the slanderous baJlad was as noth- 


| 1ng¢3 but im the presence of his brother, his old 


sensations revived into their first freshness, 
and’ he shuddered at the thought of’ odious im- 
utations which he now felt keenly, becausé 
he felt them through his brother’s anguish. 
This he had tenderness of feeling still left him 
to be capable of imagining, and it became his 
own. 

Headlong as'was the speed with which he 
strove to reach the group, he was at too great 
a distance to be able to anticipate his brother, 
and came up only in time to succor and save 
him. The moment the young man distin- 
guished his brother’s name in the doggrel bal- 
lad, he tore his vile wares from the songster, 
and trod them under his feet. This was an 
invasion of vested rights which the lieges could 
not endure with the forbearance of those who 
patiently suffer wrong, and young Ryan would 
have. soon found that neither the fire of his 
young heart, nor the vigor which had survived 
the exhaustion of his day’s toil, could with- 
stand the assaults of the rabble, whose enjoy- 
ment he had interrupted. He had already sus- 
tained as well as given sundry cuffs and cuts, 
and was bleeding, and bruised, and sinking, 
when his hardier brother sprung into the con- 
flict. Then, indeed, James Ryan was not less 
than terrific ; and when rushing to his broth- 
er’s side,‘and seizing a heavy cudgel which 
was descending upon his head, he laid the as- 
sailant prostrate, and made himself master of 
the weipon, his strokes fell on the right and 
cu the lett with anlacearuey onda force whith 
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caused all within the sweep of his arm to lie 
low, and spread consternation among those 
__ who were remote enough to escape from him. 

When the guards who kept him in view came 
up, the crowd, with the exception of some who 
could not immediately arise, were dispersed, 


and the brothers were clasped in an affection- 


-—ate embrace. Archibald was weary and bleed- 


ing, and felt the aid of his brother’s arm ac- 
ceptable, ashe walked with him to his lodging. 

The first care of the elder Ryan, as soon as 
he had ascertained that the wounds of his bro- 
ther were of slight consequence, was to provide 
the refreshment which a day of toil rendered 
necessary. But no entreaties could overcome 
the youth’s repugnance to be a partaker of it. 
Neither his own weakness, nor his brother's 
importunities, could influence him to taste or 


touch what he regarded as bought by the price. 


of blood; and although he had the natural good 
taste to conceal the reason for his. abstinence, 
and the respect for truth to offer no pretence 
in the place of a reason, he persisted stead- 
fastly in his resistance. P 

At length his brother seemed suddenly to 
become conscious of the explanation, which 
accounted for this obstinate perseverance. 

** How could I be so blind?’ cried he; ‘‘ it 
was only because I feel soft-hearted so seldom, 
Archy, that I forgot for a while the plague and 
curse that’s upon me. You would not eat of 
your brother’s bread, because he is an inform- 
er. Is not that the truth ?’ 

“Don’t ask me anything about it—don’t, 
for God’s sake. It?s He that knows my heart, 
an’ knows I’d shed the last drop of its blood to 
do a good turn to you. But you would not like 
to see me fall down dead before you on the 
flure, an’ it’s my belief that with the weakness 
and the sorrow that’s in me, that if I was to 
put a bit of that mate into my mouth, I’d be 
choked trying to swally it.” 

“* Archy,” said his brother, “I was about to 
say something that we might both be sorry for, 
but I can refrain—Have you any money 
about you? Tunderstand that you have not 
come unprovided ;——your brother will add 
this mortification to the rest. There is a bed 
chamber here for which you can pay, and you 
shall yourself order and pay for a supper. I 
must see you eat, 1 must submit to your own 
hard conditions.” 

And thus, the affair was arranged; we leave 
the brothers together, the younger recruiting 
himself with a roll of bread, and a basin of 
milk, the elder concealing as well as he could, 
his mortification at the sight of this very 
humble fare, and both insensibly warming in- 
to the freedom and friendliness which beseem 
the conversation of brothers. Aner felt that 
they must make the best use of the hours they 
could enjoy together, the younger lying under 
the necessity of returning home on the follow- 
ing day, and the elder saddened by a presenti. 
ment that they were never to meet again. 





CPAP EER: X EY. 
THE RESTITUTION AND THE BETROTHAL. 


“QO sudden woe, that e’er art successor 
To wordly bliss! A A ; . 


bs * * 5 Peete: © . 

Upon thy glad day have it in thy mind 

The unware woe of harm that cometh behind.” 
CHAUCER. 


Caprarn Neville was daily gathering strength, 
and was permitted to receive such friendly vis- 
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itors as had the power to interest and cheer 
him. Doctor Connor had had many conversa- 
tions with the young patient, whose character 
opened upon him very pleasingly in the confer- 
ences they held together. Although Neville 
acted in all respects as became one about. 
to die, he avowed from the first, and when he 
Was in most weakness and danger, a convic- 
d 











tion that he was about to recover. | had, he 
said, a persuasion that he was not ken 
away, after a life so wholly profitless to him- 
self or others. It was his belief tha ‘uture 
of activity was open before him, aud that pow- 
ers were given him to be useful in it. Hither- 


to he had been in most instances the mere in- 
strument of the will of others, guided by their 
counsel when not subjected to their authority. 
He had yielded in the easiness of what hee 
ed an accommodating, but what should in 
truth be termed a benevolent disposition ; but 
he had at the same time felt that the day was 
to come when command would be required by 
him; and would be found by him when the 
day of authority came, not less easy than it had 
been in his earlier days to obey. Possessed 
with thoughts like these, he felt an assurance 
that he was to recover, and the convalescence 
he anticipated seemed, one might almost say, 
to wait upon his will. 

Yet, carefully prepared as he was, there was 
some agitating moments when his reserved 
friend disclosed, with due caution, the cireum- 
stances it concerned him most to know. The 
process of development was gradual and slow. 
First he was taught to know that he was in 
Garretstown, the house of his fathers; it. was 
then disclosed to him that he was its undisput- 
ed master, Garret Neville having renounced by 
formal agt and deed, all claim on the inherit- 
ance. These tidings he received with very 
laudable equanimity ; they neither shook his 
nerves nor retarded hisrecovery. One disclo- 
sure was somewhat critical. —— 

He was yet in ignorance that Madeleine and 
her father dwelt in his house, and was under 
an impression that a housekeeper, m the ab- 
sence of its master, was in charge of it. 
When the visitor he least expected, and little 
wished to see, was announced, Nevilleshad 
been for some time able to leave his bed, and 
occupied a dressing apartment, into which 
Garret Neville was introduced. 

If the young soldier cherished any resentful 
feelings, the appearance of his uncle woul 
have disarmed him. The bitterness of sharp 
sorrow and the pangs of severe repentance, 
had anticipated the wasting progress of time, 
and in a few short days had Soate the work of 

ears. He came an humble penitent. His 
bromar’s pardon he had already obtained, and 
in a subdued spirit he would now tell the story 
of his humiliation tohis nephew. There was 
only one degree of guilt to which he had not 
descended—in act or thought he was not a 
murderer. When first he lured his brother 
from his home, it was his purpose only to 
make him a prisoner, and to be thus before- 
hand with the law, which claimed him as a 
criminal, and would attaint and execute him 
as a traitor. The purpose of usurping the fa- 
mily- estates was suggested by the knowledge 
that otherwise they would become confiscated. 
The wrongs done to young Neville and his mo- 
ther, he made no attempt to extenuate, but ac- 
knowledged them in all their enormity. 

* And now,” said he, making a gesture that 
he would not be interrupted, “ I have confess- 
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ed all my guilt, and Iam about to descend to 
the lowest of all humiliation. [have done you 
grievous wrong, and have made confession of | 
it. Ido not know whether you will grant the 
pardon I have solicited—nay, let me conclude 
-—in this state of uncertainty I appear a she ad 
ant before you. Be a protector to my child— 
my long-lost child, found only when I cannot 
for many days extend to her a father’s care. 
I cote “address this prayer to you with far 
stronger recommendation than my own un- 
worthiness, but I would owe your favor to your 
own good will and to the deserted state of my 
poor orphan, as she soon will be.” 

“*T promise ae said the young man, 
* to befriend your child, and to remember you 
as I feel your goodness to me now. The past 
shall be effaced for ever from my memory. Is 
my cousin in this neighborhood? I would 
gladly make my first visit to her.” 

«< She is in your house. I wished her to see | 
the place where so many of her ancestors had 
left Récsoted names behind them—I wished her 
to be near at hand if my prayer needed se- 
conding. She is here in Garretstown. Shall 
I conduct her to you?’ 

‘“No, uncle; Iam strong to-day. You shall 
present me to my cousin. I will go with 
you.” 

“© Then come with me; we shall look upon 
the likenesses of Nevilles worthy of their 
name, and speak of their histories.” 

Together, uncle and nephew descended to 
the dining-hall, where the young Zoe had been 
left alone with the portraits ofa long line of 
ancestors, and where in gazing on the fair and 
brave, and imagining stories for them, the | 
child was sure to find happy occupation. Two |; 
ladies were in the chamber when the new 
visitors entered, and were so intent in their 
study of a picture representing a red cross 
knight, and a beautiful female, both armed, 
but unhelmeted, that they were unaware ofan 
intrusion on their privacy. Young Neville 
“trembled very exceedingly,” and his cheeks 
flushed, and then relapsed into a more blood- 
less pallor than before. The faces of both la- 
dies were turned from him, but the form of 
one it was impossible he could mistake. He 
stood still, and his uncle, alarmed at the emo- 
tion and suffering he betrayed, was for a mo- 
ment silent. The young man made a strong 
effort to move, but it was vain. [le felt-as in 
a dream, where consciousness is lively, but 
where will has no power over the bodily or- 
gans. Was he—the thought presented itself to 
him—was he in a dream ?—was the visit of 
his uncle and this apparition of the form of his 
loved Madeleine, all the work of a diseased 
fancy 2 After suffering for a few seconds, 
which seemed. to prolong themselves into 
hours, in speechless conflict with himself, he at 
length seemed to have effected a victory over 
the fallacies that disturbed his senses. Made- 
leine could not possibly be so near, else he 
would have had some intimation of her pre- 
sence. He was mocked by images which 
showed themselves only to torment him, and 
in the bitterness of his conviction he was able 
to ery aloud, ‘* Fool, fool,” and to resign him- 
self with a sore pang to the apprehension that 
the image he gazed upon with such a fullness 
of love, would melt away as sense and reason 
resumed their power. 





The image did not melt away; on the con- 
trary, when the first faint sound of his voice 
was uttered, there was a rapid movement in 
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the fair form on which his eyes were bent, and 
in all the delicate grace of her beauty, with a 


~countenance beaming tenderness, truth, and 


love, Madeleine—his own Madeleine, was be- 


fore him. , Bo a 
“Tt is, it is—] am awake. I thank thee, 


O mereiful God, I thank thee—Madeleine ! 


my Madeleine!” 


He could speak no more; the joy was Over- 


powering, and he would have sunk, but that a” 


sense of shame, to be subdued by unexpected 


happiness, came to his relief, and revived his” 


failing strength. For a moment Madeleine 
stood motionless, with heaving bosom and 
changing color; then, as if she had decided a 
conflict within her mind, she met her lover's 
embrace as he clasped her in his arms, and did 


not turn away her blushing face from his fond 


salute. 

We shall not injure our story by dwelling 
further on a_scene like this, and feel that we 
may safely leave to our reader’s imagination 
the happy hour that followed, when Neville 
had recovered from the first shock of his feli- 
city. 

The incident, it may readily be understood, 
was not the result of any preconcerted arrange- 
ment. Madeleine, although she never showed 
herself-in Neville’s presence, took good care 
that all thing’s tending to his comfort should 
be ordered by her own directions He was 
eyer present in her thoughts, and many times 
in the day Mrs. Willams was consulted and 
counseled by her. No inducement could be- 
guile her from the house where he lay ; and if 
she occasionally visited her hermitage, it was 
no longer to meditate there long and*freely, 
but to have a few minutes distraction, and to 
desert almost as soon as she entered it. It was 
in returning from the garden this day, that, as 
she passed the dining hall, she was attracted 
by the sad beauty of the graceful child, Zoe, 
and remained to bear her company, without 
any fear that Neville would leave his sick- 
chamber and find her, 

The circumstances affecting Neville’s fa- 
ther were yet unknown to the young soldier. 
His uncle had been warned to abstain from 
any reference to his present condition, and he 
felt he could secure himself against an indis- 
creet revelation only by making the abstinence 
total. Thus it fared that the youth remained 
some hours longer in ignorance that he had a 
father. ‘ 

It was late in the day when he acquired the 
knowledge, under circumstances of the sume 
gloomy description as those with which he 
had recently been so familiar. 

O’Moore had left Garretstown at an early 
hour in the morning, and was expected at the 
usual periods of familyre-union. His absence 
at the breakfast-table was unexplained ; he 
was looked for in vain at the dinner hour, and 
the shades of evening were deepening into 
night, when, unannounced and suddenly, he 
entered a room where the elder and the young- 
er Neville, Madeleine, and Zoe were convers- 
ing, "md with feelings of anxiety, which his 
daughter’s alarm communicated to the circle, 
respecting his unexplained absence. He came 
as a prisoner, and on his way to a public jail. 
Two or three times in the course of the day he 
had bafiled pursuit, but was seized by a party 
lying in wait for him, as he ventured, late in 
the evening, to approach his home. Then Ne- 
ville learned the circumstances with which the 
reader is already acquainted, and in that sad! 
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hour Dillon O’Moore joined the hands of ‘his 


daughter and her faithful and long-tried lover, 


and blest their union. There was sorrow deep 


_ and real in one of the hearts on whom the bless- 


~ of requited affection. 


ing was pronounced, nor could Neville be 
without his-share of sadness; it was not at 
such a moment either could feel the joyfulness 
) Such is life—human 
life, sorrow descending to encroach upon hours 
that would themselves be all in the light, and 


- gladness imparting solace or energy to the 
_ heart that is presently to be weighed down by 


sorrow. 
’ On the day following, Garretstown was de- 
serted. Madeleine took up her abode with her 
friend, Mrs. Barnewell, whose husband had 
been arrested, and who was, for the sake of 
being near him, residing in Clonmel. Neville, 
too, was at hand, passing each day with his 
father in the prison, and adopting and carrying 
out with energy well devised measures for the 
deliverance of all the dignified captives. 
Among other contemplated measures, the 
first entertained and abandoned, was that of an 
application to the throne for mercy. This, it 
was considered, would be to prejudge the cause 
of the prisoners, and would be, from the na- 
ture of their cases, a measure wholly unneces- 
sary. The only witness on whom it was known 
the government placed reliance was Miles; 
and such were the arrangements of the secret 
society, that all its superior members, as well 
as all its main principles and designs, were 
beyond the reach of his testimony. If Pear- 
son had had deeper information, his hips were 
sealed in death. 


- the obvious.policy of the prisoners was to hur- 


ry on their trial with all practicable celerity, 
and if possible not to allow of a postponement 
from the coming assizes. 

But the complexion of affairs was sadly al- 
tered when tidings of Ryan’s treachery reached 


‘the prison. What the amount of his know- 


ledge might be, there was no mode of ascer- 


taining; but there was strong reason to fear 


it. His sagacity, and his inquiring disposition, 


were but too fully acknowledged; his oppor- | 


tunities of acquiring information were propor- 
tioned to the frequent necessity of seeking his 


- services, and to the confidence reposed in his a od & 
: s f | seen, lave that,” and subduing the timid ad- 


fidelity ; accordingly, the announcement o 
Ryan’s defection awakened grave apprehen- 
sion and alarm, and the parties against whom 
his testimony was to be borne met together 
with solemn greeting, and communed with 
faces 

“ Somewhat more pale than wont.” 


oa 


CHAPTER XLII. 
THE MURDERER CAUGHT IN HIS OWN TOILS. 


“« While over them triumphant Death his dart 
Shook, but delayed to strike.” MILTON. 


Tus Clonmel Assizes, which, at the date of 
our story.*ollowed immediately after those of 
Waterford, opened under influences unusually 
solemnand subduing. Material circumstances 
were the same ; the bustle of furbishing up ho- 
tels.and lodging-houses, the arranging shops 
and shop-windows with an air of more alluring 
invitation, and all the various coquetries. by 
which a town gives itself an expression of fete 

nd welcome, were the same as they had been 
it many preceding years; but they did not 
produce the same results ; the human incidents 
in the picture predominated over the purely 


Under such circumstances, | 








physical, and the effect, on the whole, was 
gloomy. 

It is when the parts of a picture are not in 
keeping, that one best understands the degree 
in which they severally conspire to produce 
the general impression. On former occasions, 
the Clonmel assizes had found a correspond- 
ence between the aspect of the town and of 
the human throng by which it was occupied ; 
everywhere excitement—almost everywhere 
gaiety; if there was trouble and anxiety in 
breasts covered with velvet or brocade, good 
care was taken that the visage should wear a 
covering: that betrayed no secret disquiet; and 


if the undisciplined faces of those who were | 


attired in the garments of the poor showed forth 
sorrow and fear, they went for little in the gen- 
eral grouping,-and, indeed, were too far with- 
drawn from, places wherein gay parties con- 
gregated, to allow of their sadness having any 
influence on the scene.. Their place was, dur- 
ing the day, the prison and the prison gates, 
thé steps end porehies of the court-house. They 
could be seen loitering round the dock, anx- 
iously communing with each other, or hazard- 
ing ahumble question as attorneys went and 
came; but other places were, for the most 
part, safe from their intrusion—they left the 
gaiety of the town uncheauered. 

But now the gentry themselves appeared with 
grave and troubled aspects. Some numbered 
dear friends among the prisoners ; some, in the 
knowledge that disaffection had reached so 
high, discerned reason to apprehend that soon 
the land might be all flooded by it. As to the 
poorer classes, they seemed to forget their own 
especial griefs and fears, and to look forward 
to the trials of the gentry with an angry and 
impatient interest, in which all personal! feel- 
ings were absorbed. 

It was the second day of the assizes. The 
gentry had been arraigned on the former, and 
the court was thronged in the expectation that 
on this day their trial should proceed. On the 
bench, on either side of the judge, like the 
good and evil genius of the capri: sat Lord 
Aylmer and Sir Thomas Brasier. The one 
stern and impassive, conscious that he was an 
object of especial disesteem to the multitude, 
hearing from time to time a muttered ‘‘ Bra- 


venturer who dared to parody his name, by 
turning his bronzed visage, and directing his 
large cold eye toward the quarter from which 
the voice proceeded. The other, Lord Aylmer, 
was evidently exerting his powers of captiva- 
tion for the entertainment: of the king’s repre- 
sentative, and causing something like joy and 
hope to the multitude, whenever he disturbed 
the taciturnity of that high functionary, or won 
his severe aspect to brighten into a smile. 
Lord Aylmer, the “masses” became persua- 
ded, would procure a long day for the prison- 
ersif they were convicted. ‘‘He could bate 
two of the likes of Brasier in coaxing men to 
be good-natured.”” 

There was an hour of deep suspense. Coun- 
sel, on the part of the Crown, had declared 
themselves not ready for the trial. The prin- 
cipal witness had not arrived. In the usual 
form it was urged that due diligence had been 
used in the endeavor to procure his attend 
ance; that, as was believed, he had received 
notice to leave Waterford on the preceding 
evening, and: would be, it was hoped, before 
long, iu attendance. The hour was yet early, 
not more than eleven o’clock. Before one, in 
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all probability; James Ryan would be (there 

was no witness-box in the court-house of Clon- 

mel) on “‘ihe table.” 5S 

At the mention of his name; there was a 
groan like a yell, which ran through the mul- 
titude in the court, and in which almost every 
individual had joined before the sheriff could 
succeed in putting it to silence. 
prisoners retired from the front of the dock, 
and cases of a less momentous nature than 

theirs were entered on. 4 

. Meanwhile Ryan was on his way. He had 
_ left Waterford at the earliest dawn, travelling 

in a chaise with Mr. Morriss (in whose house 

he had been lodged) a_ baronial constable of 

some celebrity in bringing offenders to justice, 

and who sate with Ryan, in form a companion, 

but in reality, a guard upon him. There was 

some doubt how Ryan would act; and althougb 
it was not thought advisable to affront him by 
bots 1ying suspicion, yet it was accounted good 
Wisdom to take care that he should not es- 
cape. A guard of four dragoons was given as 
his escort. . i f 

About eight o’clock in the morning, the 
party, avoiding the bustle of a town, and the 
inquisitive intruders of the streets, came to a 
batt ata little inn, about two miles distant from 
Carrick, on the road to Clonmel. Here they 
yemained to refresh their horses, and to break- 
fast. Ryan.and Morriss retired to an inner 
room; the dragoons, after attending to their 
steeds, took their places at a table very invit- 
ingly covered, in the general reception room 
(which was the kitchen) of the inn; and 
thought, if thought could be expressed by mas- 
tication, that the good fare before them need- 
éd no appliance which costliness of chamber 
could supply, to improve its raciness. But 
“all that’s bright must fade,” even the delight 
of €ating,; and of drinking too, though it may 
hold out alittle longer. The military party 
had arrived at the stage where conversation, 
as well as cups, begin to flow, and a placard 
placed conspicuously over the chimney, fur- 
nishéd the first topic for it. i 

“JT say, James Thompson,” said one of the 
men, “you have some book-learning ; is not 
that an offer of a reward; it looks like papers 
I used to see of that description.” _ 

** You may say that, soldier,” said a person 
seated in the ample chimney nook, taking a 
short pipe from hts mouth, ‘‘it is,an offer of a 
reward; three hundred pounds that could be 
got as aisy as saddle your horses.” : 

The military gentlemen honored their infor- 
mant with a civil stare.. He seemed a travel- 
ler of the humbler class, rather than a peasant. 
He might have been a peddler, but that he had 
no Ee a process-server, but that he volun- 
teéred information which he might have kept 
more profitably to his own uses. He was— 
whatever he may have been—an active and 
rather. good-humored looking man, of mid- 
dle age, who had been quietly washing the 
dust from his throat with mellow ale, and now 
solaced himself with the fumes of the Nico- 
tian weed. A stout shillelah leaned against 
the table at his side, and a small bundle, tied 
up in a handkerchief; lay at his feet on the 
ground, 

And so, good friend,” said one of the sol- 
diers, ‘©you think. you can have this reward. 
Tf you-take a fool’s advice you won’t let grass 
grow before you make sure of it.” 

**Do you know what, neighbot,”’ said the 
man, “you never said a wiser thing than when 


i 
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you called that a fool's advice. Ivs my head | 
in my hand I’d have; instead of pee : 
j 
4 


dred pounds; that’s the reward I’d get, if? 
was to go to be daring to look for it.” 

“Tis your own words, good fellow, I was 
reflecting on when Ispoke to you,” replied the 
soldier, UR } 

** True for you, sir; but it’s the manin’ I put 
on ’em is this, that, if three or four lads of 
mettle, like yourselves, were to take yeer 
horses’—and the man paused, and looked 


k 


2 


bs 


around him in all directions to see that he was — 


safe—‘ it’s myself could show where long 
Purcell is hiding, (he’s the boy ar 
that won the grate victory over Droghedy’s 
light horse,) and could put them three hun- 
dred pounds in our pockets betune us—sixty 
pounds a piece, ay know anything af the 
rule of three, or long division.” ; 

But there was presently a sixth candidate 
for a share in the prize. Mr. Morriss had caught 
the sound ‘‘ reward,” while he sat with Ryan 
in the room of state; and_his practiced ear 
soon liad intelligence how it was to be obtain- 
ed. Gliding into the outer room, where the 


ye may hear of _ 
jer 





soldiers and the travellers continued their dis- — 


cussion, they all of a sudden found him a par- 
taker init. He had learned their secret, and 
he was resolved to share in the advantages, if 
any, to which it was to open the way. In a 
few minutes he returned to Ryan, apprising 
him of the oppertunity afforded him to dis- 
tinguish, himself, and serve his country. 

noted malefactor was concealed within less 
than a quarter of a mile of the inn. A sure 
guide would conduct his party to the spot ; and 
nothing more was required than Ryan’s assent 
to the enterprise, and his promise not to ruin 
him by flying in his absence. Ryan assured 
him, with the most solemn asseverations, thet 


if he lived, and had the power, he would an- — 


swer to his name that day in the court-house of* 
Clonmel; and saw his keeper depart on the 
enterprise which was to distinguish him, with 
a feeling of eagerness of success, under which 
all his anxiety forthe safe-keeping of his wit- 
ness wholly disappeared. 


After waiting about half an hour for the re- 
turn of the party, Ryan became impatient. The 
chaise was at the door, but there weré no 
guards around it. After some further delay, 
the young raan’s patience was exhausted. ie 
him the presence or absence of a guard was 4 
matter of no moment whatever ; and he began 
to feel that to be released from the compan- 
ionship which had been, he felt; intruded on 
him, would be no trivial advantage. In fine, 
he examined his weapons, entered into the 
chaise alone, and left a message that Morriss 
and the dragoons might follow him, if they 
pleased to do so, after they had made their cap- 
ture. 

After afew miles drive, the postillion dis- 
mounted, and walked by ‘the Hotes? side wu 
a “huge high hill.” In former days, roads di 
not. deign to practice that kind of accommo- 
dation to the difficulties of the country which 
modern policy has adopted. They did not 
evade, or avoid, or turn a hill,no matter how 
steep 1t was, but met, and conquered it. The 
road to be climbed now was of this enterpris- 
ing description; and, after toiling up the base 
of it, the postillion, as we have said, descended 
to walk. Presently he was by the door of the 
carriage, when, seeing that Ryan had sunk in- 
toa sleep, he would not disturb him, but re- 
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-tutived to his place, and urged the horses on- 


ward by whip and voice. 


at were you doing at the carriage-win- | 


dow.?”. said a voice, proceedi 
a point of the road, which th 
this moment turning. 

_The postillion looked in the direction, and 
“beheld a gaunt, uncouth figure and face of a 
man, exceeding considerably the ordinary sta- 
ture. He carried ascythe in his hand; and 
when his loose outer coat was moved open b 
any gesture, it could be seen that underneat 
it there were pistols stuck in a belt by which 

his waist was girded. 

“T was thinking,” said he, ‘‘ that maybe the 
gentleman would walk a bit again the hill; but 
Et ahah seen him fast, I did not like to waken 

im.??— 

“You are not telling me the thruth,” said 
the stranger. ‘‘It’s no gentleman you are dri- 
ving.; it’s the informer, James: Ryan.” 

While speaking, he addressed a sign to the 
postillion, which was responded to; and then 
exhibiting a symbol of authority, which the 
young man understocd, he said: 

“*T have a command to lay on you. Laive 

our horses here with me, and go you to the 
Rising Sun, where Ryan and Morriss had their 
breakfast to-day, and teélk the fellow that you 
meet there, that you left Edmond Purcell keep- 
ing guard on the informer.” 
The voice of authority or the influence of 
terror prevailed; and the boy gave up his 
charge and disappeared. 
Purcell and Ryan were alone—the meditated 
victim in the deep sleep which had stolen on a 
Jong-harassed frame—the murderer living, an 
intenser life, m the malignity of his hatred. 
Raising himself a little from the ground, and 
straining his!long neck, he bent toward the 
windows of the carriage, and looked in. Ry- 
an’s sleep was composed and deep. Purcell 
drew forth a large pistol; but, while he was 
_ poising it in his hand, and examining the prim- 
meg, his face became suddenly overcast by a 

shade of malice darker than had frowned even 
; nm his fell visage before—a scowl in which, as 
ne Yaised himself erect in his towering stature, 
he séemed an incarnation of revenge and cru- 
-elty, in 4 moment of satanic triumph. 

The carriage had approached the unprotect- 
ed edge of a precipice, where there was a 
sheer descent, of very considerable depth, over 
what might be called a wall of rock. 

Glory be,” he muttered, “to the Father 
and ——” he interrupted himself; he felt that 
thé prayer was blasphemy. But, although he 
did not persevere in the atternpt to pray, he 
‘persisted in his intention of terrible revenge ; 

nd yet, with something like a touch of mer- 
cy, he took time and pains, and ran some risk, 
to exempt the horses from sharing in the de- 
‘struction he was about to visit on his fellow- 
man. When he had backed them so as that the 
earriagé reached the edge of the precipice, 
having placed a stone under one of the wheels 
in such @ manner as that, with the handle of 
his scythe, he could push it away, he deliber- 
ately cut the traces, and set the horses free. 
He then looked again into the carriage, and 
saw Ryan still sleeping. There followed a 
ause of a few seconds, in’ which he seemed 
arkly disputing with himself. Should’ he send 
the victirn' to his account while he slept, or 
should he indulge in’a last triumph over him ? 
This thought prevailed. To’ destroy would 
lose half its malignant solace, if he did not 
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show himself the avenger. With this feeling ’ 


e composedly let down the front glass, and 
called aloud to the sleeper: ; 

“Ho, Ryan—Shamus_the informer—open 
your eyes—tis I—’tis Edmond Purcell that 
sends you on your journey.” . 

In the instant he struc tie! stone, and the 


| Carriage with its living burden—how short a 
ume to live !—bounded over ‘the crags ; but, 


in the same instant, the villain’s own punish- 
ment was inflicted. Ryan, in the moment of 
waking, seized his blunderbuss, and discharg- 
ed it at his murderer, who fell, torn with many 





wounds, on the road above the precipice, 


while the carriage plunged to the bottom 
where it lay a wreck round the bruised an 
mangled body of its late occupant. ai 
At the moment when this catastrophe was 
effected, the fiery gallop of horses might have 
been heard, and the guard assigned to. Ryan 
was seen cresting the hill. "They had been 
led astray, as the reader may have anticipated, 
and returned late to the inn. Hurrying on to 
overtake Ryan, they met the postillion, receiv- 
ed the message sent by Purcell, and were thus 
stimulated to increased exertion. They found 
Purcell screaming in agony for a priest. Both 
his arms were broken ; he was wounded, rent 
and torn in body and limbs; but his physical 
sufferings seemed uncared for. ‘‘A priest, a 
priest,” was the ery which issued incessantly 
from his livid lips. Earnest and imploring as 
it was, it was wholly unheeded. The first care 
of the party was, having secured their horses, 
and leaving one man in guard upon them, to 
descend the precipice. They found Ryan, 
dreadfully wounded and shattered, but living, 
and in possession of his faculties. At his re- 
uest, they carried him by a winding path. to 
the top of the hill, and laid him down, obeying 
the very minute and peremptory directions he 
gave them, by the side of Purcell. They then 
separated to procure such assistance as the 
place could afford, and to seek the aid of a ru- 
ral physician, a village doctor, who had his 
residence somewhere in the neighborhood. 
Ryan and Purcell were again left alone, and 
both felt that they were so. Fora short.time 
there was silence. Ryan was the first to break 
it. With much effort, and with many inter- 
ruptions, he said : ; . em 
** Purcell, my right arm is broken—I can use 
my left.. I have a loaded ‘pistol, feel it”—and 
he touched Purcell’s forehead with the barrel; 
while the wretch screamed in the agony of his 
helplessness. ‘‘ This is a small thing—a child’s 


affair, Purcell ; but it can send—a bullet—into 


the brain—and that does the business—as well 
asa cannon ball! Now—mark me—you did 
your work badly—not so mine. I will wait 
and watch till the priest draws near—and—just 
the minute—before he stands over you—I will 
pull the trigger !”? 1 

A jong: discordant..howl: broke from the 
wretched man ; and then, after a fearful con- 
vulsion of his frame, he became silent and 
still. But he was not dead, and, in a few min- 
utes, he resumed his piteous importunities. 

“* They’re coming; oh! James Ryan. He’s 
coming—I know they have the priest among 
them—don’t you hear his step? Lave me-— 
lave me, tll his hand is over me—lave me, till 
then, James Ryan! Vil get him to say masses 
for your sowl!” ‘ j 

‘Be silent—if you wish me to spare you. 
Let me have quiet to think”—and Ryan with- 
drew the pistol which had hitherto rested on’ 
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the wretch’s forehead. He remained a short 


heard_ tude of most lively, if not deeply interested — 


. 


time silent, while crowded steps were hee 
approaching. / . aid 

**T see a priest,” said he, ‘‘coming. I will 
leave you for him; you are safe. Listen”— 
and, making an effort, he threw the pistol from 
him, and heard it swike against a rock in its 
fall. ‘* There goes my anger—whatever life 
you have, I leave it with you.” ; 

It was but a very transitory gift. Life, at the 
moment, was taking its departure, and, before 
Purcell had the consolation he so earnestly 
implored, was gone. A clergyman was ap- 
proaching, and the miserable man, with fading 
eyes, beheld him. His lips moved, as if they 
were entreating him to. accelerate his steps ; 
but he could frame no articulate sound ; or, if 
he did, it was lost in the noise approaching 
rapidly nearer, of cavalry, riding, with their 
accoutrements, at a fast trot. They were a 


patrol sent from Clonmel to meet Ryan’s | 


guards. Before they arrived, Purcell’s life 
was ended. Unable to make himself heard, 
it would seem (from the convulsion in which 
his whole frame shivered,) as if he strove to 
move. ‘The effort was his last: his frame 
became rigidly stiff; his jaw fell, and witha 
cry or moan of agony, leaving despair on his 
livid features and in his wide open eyes, the 
spirit of Edmond Purcell passed away. 
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RYAN VINDICATED—FINALE. 
is Though in this city he 
Hath widowed and unchilded many a oue, 
Which to this hour bewail the injury, 
Yet he shall have a noble memory.” 

CoRIOLANUS. 

Here our play has ending.’ 





“Now joy wait onyou! } 
Many and wild were the conjectures in 
Clonmel, when a mounted party was sent out 
in the direction from which Ryan was expect- 
ed; and earnest were the inquiries in ever 
uarter where knowledge could be se 
or tidings of the informer and his fortunes. 
At last, reports reached the town, conveying, 
with the usual exaggerations, some knowledge 
of the facts we have related. Ryan and his 
party had been® set upon by some hardy moun- 
taineers, and -had all been killed, their horses 
seized, as lawful prizes, and their bodies pitch- 
ed over the hillside into'a deep quarry. Then 
it was said that some of the soldiers had es- 
caped, and some of the mountain-men had 
fallen.» But, however reports or rumors varied, 
all agreed in the, important fact, that poetical 
justice had had its due--that Ryan the infor- 
mer had been sacrificed. 

About two o’clock in the day, the jailor was 
ordered to bring forward in the dock the per- 
sons of John Marmaduke Neville, Dillon O?- 
Moore, Wm. Michael Barnewell, James Far- 
rell, &c. Ge. ; and in turn as each name was 
cailed, the party who bore it took his place. 
Captain Neville stood outside the dock beside 
his father, and leaned upon the bars, declining 
the accommodations of a chair, while his fa- 
therstood. There was a curtain drawn rounds 
the sherifl’s box, which was given up to two 
ladies, who were believed to be Mrs. Barnewell 
and Madeleine Dillon O’Moore. Mrs. Derinzy 
and other ladies were seated in aroom attach- 


ed-to the court, where they could: receive the | 


earliest intelligence of the proceedings; and 
the body of the court-house itself, as well as 
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its purlieus, was occupied with a dense multi- 















spectators. ; 
The scene was very solemn. When the 
names of the prisoners were called _over—a 
vast number of human faces, so different in 
feature and hue, and, it might almost be said, 
so similar expression, now turning toward the 
culprits—now to the bench or the bar. No’ 
witness had yet appeared—rumor had put Ry- 
an to death, and there seemed to be a kind of 
persuasion passing frorn mind to mind through 
the crowded assembly, that the prisoners were 
to be discharged for want of prosecutor. : 
This impression was soon removed, It was 
announced that Ryan was in the town; that — 
he had been badly wounded on the way, and — 
was then under medical treatment, taking re- 1 
storatives such as would strengthen him to : 


fh 


give hisevidence. The opening formalities of 
the trial were concluded, the jury sworn, and 
the prisoners given in charge to them, when a 
loud groan from the populace in the street gave 
notice of some unwelcome occurrence. It 
was the arrival! of the witness. Surrounded 
by a troop of Drogheda’s light horse, and borne 
ina kind of litter, on men’s shoulders, Ryan — 
passed through the crowd, with no other an- | 
noyance than groansand taunts occasioned him. 

If the murmurs within the verge of the court 
were less loud, the curses were not less deep, 
with which the informer, as he passed along, 
was unsparingly greeted. He took all without 
reply. At times there appeared something 
like defiance in his look; but for the most 
part, he seemed subdued and patient. Al- 
though every person in the court knew he was — 
coming to bear witness against the prisoners, 
vet, for the form sake, the crier called the 
name “James Ryan,” and the answer ~ 
** Here” was given steadily. wi 

In a very few moments the bustle of his be-. 
ing carried up to the table was over.. The 
couch, and Ryan lying upon it, were so dis- 
posed, that the court and the jury could hear- 
the evidence to the best advantage. A little 
time was given to Ryan to recover and com-. 
pose himself, and then the book was handed 
to him to swear. At this motion a sound of © 
execration passed out from the throng in the~ 
immediate precincts of the bar and table into 
the outer multitude. Ryan held the book in 
his hand—did not kiss it, and waited until the 
multitude had become silent: he then addregs- 
ed the%oench: 

** With your ordship’s permission,” said he,. 
speak a few words. I have 
been very much misunderstood, and would — 
willingly set myself right with my conntry-_ 
men.” ys 
_**The court, Mr. Ryan, will hear yore ; 
lingly. Mr. Sheriff, pray keep silence. Pro- 
ceed, sir, if you please.’ When Ryan began. 
to speak, feeble as washis voice, all in his im-., 
mediate neighborhood could hear him} and. — 
as he proceeded, such was, after a time, the 
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| breathless silence—no man moving—no man 


breathing without a sense of caution—thaigthe 
voice of the poor wounded man was audible 
at a distance far greater than could have been. 
i1magined, ; 
_The purport of his address was, to explain | 
his recent conduct. He told, without reserve, 
every thing in which he was himself concern-_ 
ed, so far as it did not compromise others, 
He gave an account of the artifices by which 
he had been induced to give information 
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tivet on the promises so unequivocally given 
him, that they were, in the event of their con- 
=vietion, to receive mercy. He dwelt on the 
bitterness of his disappointment, and the cruel- 





ty of the breach of promise. He described 
himself as driven by the extremity of his suf- 
Syerings into a state of temporary frenzy ; of his 
having, in this state of insanity, spoken rashly 
of men whom he had long held in honor, and 
would not, for any earthly consideration, in- 
jure ; and now that the frenzy which betrayed 
im had subsided—that his reason returned 
again—his honor came back with it, and dic- 
tated his duties—he would not bear testimony 
against the prisoners—he would not be sworn. 
“You know the consequences of your re- 
fusal,” said the judge. 
** My lord, Is all submit to them.” 
_-@From the time when Ryan’s discourse verg- 
ed toward the conclusion, or toward points 
from which the conclusion could be anticipat- 
ed, there was pressing forward conspicuously 
before the crowd, a young man of an ardent 
and handsome countenance. It was his bro- 
ther Archibald. When he heard the judge de- 
mand if Ryan knew the consequence of his re- 
fusal to, swear, and his brother’s answer, he 
forced his way, by an impetuous exertion, to 
the table, and cried out: “‘ He does, my lord— 
he does—it’s the consequence that he has won 
back the honor of his name, and there is not 
one that bears it that would not die for him. 
_ Who dare say now, a word against the 
Ryans?” 
_ *€ Sheriff,” cried the judge; “take that man 
into custody.” F ’ 
~— Into custody! Unless the sheriff were dis- 
_ posed and enabled to put thousands of men to 
- death, there could be on that day no taking 
into custody in the court house of Clonmel. 
*‘ Hurrah for the Ryans!” broke forth in the 
court. ‘Shamus O’Ryan—hurrah, hurrah !” 
_ From within and from without shout after 
shout long and continuous rent the air, and 
og 
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shook the building, forests of cudgels were 
pbrandished by vigorous men bounding high 
- into the air, and often in the fierce exuberance 
_-of an exulting enthusiasm, greetings were 1n- 
# ~changed in the shape of heavy blows, and 
y-ostrated forms were seen starting up, not to 
take revenge for the good-natured overthrow, 
-but to swell the chorus which was every mo- 
ment becoming more passionate and loud. _ 
*< Tf you turned cannon upon us we'd shout it, 
and there is not a man of the conglomerated 
multitude that would notsay, ‘ mihi si lingue 
centum sint oraque centum,’ every one of the 
hundred tongues and hundred voices would 
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ainst the peasants who had suffered, and | shout James Ryan, 
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and if every one of us like 
Briareus of old, had a. hundred arms, there 
would not be one of them lying at our side, no, 
nor one wake or wantin if he wanted them all 
simultaneous to help him or defend him,” cried 
Mr. Joseph Corcoran in remonstrance with 
the sheriff, and again the voice of the deeply 
moved multitude woke, and ‘“‘ The Ryans— 
we Ryans—Shamus O’Ryan,”’ arose in thun- 
er. 

Such were the stormy obsequies of James 
Ryan. His hand in his brother’s, two beauti- 
ful and courtly female forms at his side, the. 
blessings and thanks which the saved prisoners 
would not speak poured by the voices of many 
friends into his ears, and the acclamation of 
the rapt multitude restoring its honor to the 
name of his family, James Ryan breathed his 
last. ‘‘I could have wished,” he said, ‘* dear 
Archy, to die at home, tell them I wished it, 
but maybe ’tis better here, wherever it was to 
be, the will of God be done.” rhe 

We have little to add. The prisoners were 
not discharged, they were remanded to prison 
and treated with all the indulgence which 
could be reasonably desired. Lord Aylmer, 
Mr. Derinzy, and Capt. Neville, proceeded to 
London and exerted themselves assiduously to 
procure a pardon for all. There were difficul- 
ties in the way, great and many, and their 
suit was long delayed by them, but all vanish- 
ed before the dawning of a new reign. In a 
very few days after George III. was proclaim- 
ed in London, there was a gay procession in 
the streets of Clonmel; the ‘prison gates were 
unbarred; there was a cavalcade from the 


|-prison to the church, where a ‘marriage cere- 


mony was performed, and the union of two 
true hearts which love had made, was blessed 
in holy wedlock. 

We know the fortunes of few of the par- 
ties, with the exception of Neville and his 
bride—they, we are instructed, were happy, 
and the source of happiness and good to many. 
We hope their various friends consented to 
share in their felicity. Zoe, we know, dwelt 
happiJy in their home, unti] she exchanged it 
for one where. she made a good man happy. 
Her father had not lived to witness his bro- 
ther’s deliverance from prison. 

The lenity of the young sovereign, we be- 
lieve, was not abused. Many a conspiracy, 
and many an insurrectionary movement has 
afflicted Ireland since; but the last Jacobite 
plot, of any consequence by, which the land 
was disturbed, was that (we have good reason 
for believing) which had the effect detailed in 
our story on the fortunes of “Tue Nevis 42 
oF GaRRETSTOWN.” ¥ 
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NEW VOLUME. 
THE GOLD E® RULE. 


A Weekly Gazette of Odd Fellowship and Popular Literature, 
REY. B. B. HADEOCK: @.G. EDITOR. 


Gentlemen of distinguished ability, the bright erna- [ 7 


The new volume of this Weekly Gazette of Odd 
Fellowship will commence on Saturday the 28th of 
June. The undersigned, as sole proprietor, in con- 
junction with the Editor, will spare no labor or pains 
| to render the GoLpEN RuLE worthy of the noble In- 
stitution in whose philanthropic cause it shall be an 
efficient advocate. It shall contain, from week to 
week, a completé History of the Progréss of the 
Order throughout the country, giving such an abstract 
of the proceedings of the Grand Lodge of this and 
other States as shall meet the approbation of Friends, 
and endeavor, by all honorable means; to bind closer 
the three fold cords of Friznpsuw, Love and Trura 
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ments of the beloved Institution to which they 
devotedly attached, will assist the Editor in his 

The derartment of General Popular Litocatilvemniltg | 
be such as to render the Golden Rule a welccme vis- 
whose support we respectfully solicit. | 

The Golden Rule will be printed neatly, on fine 
Brooklyn, at $2 50, payablein advance, or 64 certs per | 
week, payable to Carriers. It-willpalso be for sale in 


bors. 

itor in the family of every member of the seca” 
paper, and. delivered to subscribers, in this city and i] 
the principal cities of the United States. 




































To mail subscribers , $200 a year; inadvance. a: im) 


amo! all its members. 
‘anes Directory of the Order will be given | dress, postpaid, 
E. WINCHESTER, Publisher, 24 age 
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THE TEMPTATION; 


OR, THE WATCH-TOWER OF KOAT-VEN. 
PRICE 25 CENTS. 


_ This is a romance of remarkable power—giving a vivid and life-like picture of theintrigues and amours 
of the higher classes of French Society in the last century. The “Temptation,’’—the scene in the Tower : 
the amours and debaucheries of the nobles—the terribie schemes of vengeance conceived by a wronged, 
woman together with exciting incidents on land and ocean—these, told with the fire and vigor which is 
characteristic of all Sue’s works, go’to make up aromance of the most varied interest and cxcitement. 


E. WINCHESTER, Publisher, * 


TRAVELS IN SWEDEN. 
SKETCHES OF A JOURNEY TO THE NORTH. 


BY IDA, COUNTESS HAHN-HAHN, 


their information respecting France or Germar 
that such a volume as this will prove very acce 
ble. The translation is good ; and the edition idwalll ifs 
got up. hao ie One Shilling, 

E, WINCHESTER, Publisher, 





‘is acharming work, sketchy and graphic, ex- 
g great powers of observation and a ‘profound 
t into all the secret springs whieh agitate soci- 
wadish manners and customs are really so,lit- 
to English readers, in comparison with 
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